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This  Watch  Cost  $50,000 

New  Thin  Model 


Dollar  Watch 


Including  the  cost  of  the  new  machinery  it  took  to  make  it-  the  first  of  the  new  thin  model 
IngersolU  cost  over  $50,000! 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  invested  just  to  make  the  dollar  watch  a  little  better-looking. 

A  lot  of  money— but  worth  it  when  you  think  how  very  marij/  watches  this  expenditure  will  improve. 
It  is  the  millions  of  you  who  have  bought  Ingersoll  Watches-  the  thousands  of  you  who  are 
buying  them  every  day— that  enable  us  to  spend  more  on  the  mere  improvement  of  this,  the 
lowest-priced  watch  in  the  wodd,  than  can  be  spent  in  the  creation  of  the  expensive  watches 
made  for  the  few. 

The  result  is  a  wonderful  little  time-keeping  machine,  ticking  away  the  seconds  at  the  rale 
of  360,000  beats  a  day-  and  never  skipping  one. 

Jolted  and  turned  over  and  handled,  looked  at  and  tested  and  counted  on  time  after  lime 
every  hour,— treated  as  no  other  machine  is  treated;— its  hundred  and  twenty-eight  parts  so 
harmoniously  designed,  so  accurately  made,  as  to  fit  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  the 
Ingersoll  is  the  finest  piece  of  mechanism  the  world  has  ever  seen  for  a  dollar,  a  product  worth 
a  year  of  a  skilled  watch-maker’s  time  for  half  the  cost  of  a  ditch  digger’s  daily  wage. 

See  the  new  thin  Ingersoll— and  marvel  at  it — and  gel  your  share  of  the  benefit  by  lay’mg 
in  one  to  have  as  your  own. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO^  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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An  Old  Resolution  Renewed 
For  1915 

In  spite  of  the  growing  sophistication  of 
the  age  most  people  still  make  New  Year 
resolutions. 

We  confess  to  an  old-fashioned  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  custom. 

For  our  part,  instead  of  making  any  new 
resolutions  for  1915  we  now  renew  an  old  vow 
which  we  have  kept  ever  since  we  first  made  it 

To  wit: — 

^'Everybody's  will  not  print 
anything  which  it  suspects  may 
harm  its  readers  in  morals, 
health  or  pocket-book,** 


CRead  the  rest  of  this  on  page  6) 
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I7OR  every  musical  occasion,  for  in- 
^  timate  hours  or  informal  dances  at 
home,  or  for  more  pretentious  social 
events,  the  Columbia  Grafonola  is 
the  one  ideal  musical  instrument.  Its 
superb  tone-quality,  so  vividly  true, 
natural  and  rounded,  and  its  perfect 
and  exclusive  control  of  tone-volume, 
are  two  distinguishing  features  that 
have  established  the  Columbia  as  the 
finest  musical  achievement. 


There  are  8,5fln  Columbia  dealers.  Be  sure  your  dealer  shows  you  a  Columbia 
Grafonola.  You  can  be  sure  it  is  a  Columbia  by  looking  for  the  exclusive  Columbia 
tone<ontrol  leaves  which  have  taken  the  p'arc  of  the  old  littleKloublealoor  idea. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE:  All  Coltunbin  Records  cut  be  played  on  your 
disc  talking  machine  (if  any  standard  msJte). 


Columbia  Grafniiulu 
■MUJNONKTTK 
as  Illustrated,  with 
Individual  .Record  Ejector  tllO 
With  ordinary  record  racks  SUlO 
Other  models.  .  $17.50  to  S-KH) 


•  Box  A  211,  Woolworth  Buildins.  New  York 

arc  set  actively  rsgrescBicd.  Writs  hr  partkalars.  Prices  is  Camda  Phs  Daty 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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An  Old  Resolution  Renewed 
For  1915 

We  vouch  for  the  integrity  of  every  ad¬ 
vertisement  you  see  in  EVERYBODY’S. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it  or  the  advertiser.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  you  ever  heard  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  product  before.  It  does  not  matter  where 
you  live.  You  may  buy  anything  you  see  ad¬ 
vertised  in  EVERYBODY’S  with  perfect  security, 
whether  you  live  in  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
Sydney  or  Tokio. 

If  you  see  an  advertisement  in  EVERY¬ 
BODY’S  Magazine  you  need  no  other  assur¬ 
ance  of  its  genuineness. 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  you ! 
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ABSORBINE  J 


THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


Don’t  Suffer 
With  Stiff 
Achinsr  Lin 


PHOTOGRAPH  THIS 
BOTTLE  AND  LABEL 
ON  YOUR  MEMORY 


Don’t  be  inconvenienced  and  annoyed 
by  tired,  inflamed  muscles.  Massage  the  > 
parts  with  Absorbine  Jr.,  the  American-  - 
made  germicide-liniment,  and  rout  out  the 
trouble.  Athletes  do.  They  know  that 
Absorbine  jr.  penetrates  quickly  and  reduces  the 
soreness  and  inflammation — that  it  is  powerful 
and  efficacious  in  cases  of  serious  sprainsy 
•wrenches y  tom  ligaments  and  painful  affections. 


nUDI  MAM  MO.  V.  S.  FAT.  OTT. 

It  b  a  different  kind  of  linimeM.  It  b 
a  safe  ANTISEPTIC  and  GERMICIDE 

Applied  to  an  open  sore  or  wound,  it  kills  the  germs,  makes  the 
part  aseptic  and  promotes  rapid  and  healthy  healing.  That  is  why 
is  so  good  for  cuts  and  bruises. 

Absorbine  Jr.  non-poisonous  and  non^icstructive  of  tissue — it  is 
highly  concentrated  and  only  a  few  drops  are  required  at  an  applica- 
tion.  A  10%  solution  is  sufficiently  strong  for  most  uses  and  is  also 

gerniicidal.  This  solution  may  be  used  beneficially  as  a  spray  or  gargle  for  infected  sore  throat. 


HEALING— COOLING— SOOTHING 


Absorbine  Jr.  is  also  a  discutient  and  resolvent,  effective  in  reducing  Bursal  Enlsurgements, 
Cysts,  Swollen  Glands  or  Veins.  Use  AbsorHne  Jr.  where  you 
want  relief  quickly  and  permanently.  > 

Athletes  and  Trainers  use  Absorbine  Jr.  not  only  to  overcome  / 
these  conditions  but  as  a  preventive.  After  severe  exercise  a  rub-  / 
down  with  Absorbine  Jr.  diluted  (one  ounce  to  a  quart  of  y 
water  or  Witch  Hazel),  limbers  up  the  stiff  joints  and  mus 
stops  inflammation  and  prevents  soreness.  This  solut 
is  also  antiseptic  and  germicidal. 

Absorbine  Jr.  is  sold  by  drueeists  at  $1.00  4  oz.  and  S2.00  12  oz. 


show  that  a  2S  per  rant.  Aqueous  i 
solutloa  of  AtMorblDC  Jr.  klUa  I 
Str^toeoert  Pyocenes. 

A  20  per  rent,  soluilnn  kills  I 
Btaphylocueeus  Pyoceoes  Au¬ 
reus. 

A  10  per  cent,  solutloii  kills 
Bacillus  Ulpbt  berta  and  Bacillus 
Coll  Communis. 

A  A  per  rent,  solution  kills 
Bacillus  Typhosus. 

A  1  per  cent,  solution  kills 
skin  cocci  (from  Rcsema). 

A  solution :  1  part  Absorbine  Jr.. 

2  parts  MucUats  of  Acacia. 

IT. «.  P.. 

7  pans  distilled  water, 
kills  Diphtheria  Bacillus  In  2 
minutes  and  should  he  an  effec¬ 
tive  spray  or  narfle  tor  Infected 
sore  tnmat. 

Prescribe  Absorbine  Jr.  full 
strenirih  as  a  liniment  tor  Pain¬ 
ful  Attertlona.  Hpralns,  Varicose 
Veins,  Bruts^  Bwelllnas:  or 
diluted  as  Indicated  for  Bolls. 
Infected  Sores,Pyorrhea.Spoo«y 
num. 


'  W.  F.  TOUHG, 
P.  D.  F. 

121  Ttsipis  Strset, 
SpriatbsM.  Mass. 

/  Enclosed  And  lAc  In 
'  stamps  for  which  send 
me  postpaid  TniAL 
toTTLn  Absorbine,  Jr., 
tmphlet  "EvIdeDoe  and 
oratory  reports. 


bottle,  or  sent  direct,  charpes  paid.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and 
detailed  laboratory  reports  by  many  .American  and  European 
chemists,  (rt'o  to  physicians  and  dentists  on  request. 

Liberal  Trial  Bottle 

will  be  sent  to  your  address  on  receipt  of  10c.  in 
stamps.  Send  for  trial  bottle  or  procure  regular  size 
from  your  druggist  today. 

ManafaclarmJ  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.  / 

y  Ad 

121  Temple  St-,  Springfield,  Mass.  / 

4  Old  Swan  Lanw,  E.  C.  Montreal:  474  St.  Paul  St.  e, . . 


Name. 
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NEW  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


The  Best  Military  Preparatory  Schoot  in  the  United  States 


INFANTRY 

CAVALRY 


Comwall-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 
CADET  BAND 

(Spacial  rates  to  tood  Musicians) 
For  ca(a/o#ue  lorita  to  Iho  Protidmnt 


MODERATE  EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF  BUILDINGS 


National  Park 
Seminary 

For  Girin 

Washington.  D.  C.  (Suburbs).  A 
Junior  colIrKc  sitb  jiTFparstor)' 
(Ifparlmrnt  and  two  yran  o( 


tbr  real  duties  ot  lire.  KutI  rounie 
In  Home  h^eonomin  wlth<iut 
extra  rbarn*.  Musle,  Painting, 
tnoeution,  >1oi1rulture.  Aru  and 
Crafts.  Seeretarial  branrbes. 
Library  methods.  Huslness  Law. 
Modem  gymnasium — Indoor  and 
open-air  sports.  Howling.  Swim¬ 
ming.  Hiding.  Demoerai'y  of  life 
and  eonaideratlon  for  the  Indi¬ 
vidual.  Dmerlptlve  Illustrated 
volume  mailed  to  parents  In¬ 
terested.  Address 

THE  KEOUTKAH. 
Rational  Park  •oBlaarr,  Box  lU, 
Forest  aiaa.  Marylaad. 


Lake  Forest  Academy  BOYS 

WINTER  TERM  OPENS  JANUAI^  8. 

Non-Mllltary.  Honor  Ideals  Fundamental. 

Aim  distinctively  educational.  Strict  attention  to  prepa¬ 
ration  for  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  etc.,  or  for  any  certificate 
university. 

No  longer  necessary  to  seek  best  preparatory  education 
only  in  the  East. 

Modem  buildings.  Gym.  Swimming  pool.  Sane  athletics. 
Address  Jsha  Wsysc  Eidiark.  Hssdiisstcr,  Isa  114,  Lakt  Fsrssl.  Dl. 


un  /  IndiTidoal  Instruction 

_  _  ,  X  A  teacher  for  every  eight 

MlllfaW  X  Classed  “A”  by  U.  S. 

ITllllKlIJr  X  War  Dept.  New  gymnasium 
a  j  X  andswimmingpool.  All  athletics. 

ACStdCiny  X  Terms  reasonable.  Dn’  town. 

Main  line  C.  &  A.  and  Wabash. 
CoL  E.  Y.  Burton.  Box  IS,  Mexico,  Mo. 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  ifood  income  and  position  for  life. 

For  twenty  rears  we  have  successfulh  tauftht 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pbolo-Enfravlng  and  Three-Calar  Wark 
Our  aradiiatpfl  earn  to  $50  a  week.  e  aMlnt 
them  to  Meciire  these  ponttlona.  I^am  how  you  can  he> 
come  successful.  Terms  easy— living  inexpensive.  Write  for 
CTlalogfue— NOW  ! 

ILLINOIS  t-OLLEUE  OF  PHOTOOnAPIlk' 
Dili  Wabash  Avenue.  Efflngbam.  llUnol. 


Illcc  r  r  Macnn'c  Suburban  School  lor 
nilss  V.  El.  nidsUll  9  Girls.  **Tbe  Castle.’* 


TARRYTOWN-ON-NUDSOM.  N.Y. 


I'PIier  School  for  girls  13  to  25: 
I..ower  School  for  girlii  7  to  13.  All 
departmcDlH.  Including  vocation¬ 
al.  Special  countCM  In  Art.  Music, 
I.lterature.  Laoguggei.  Ortin- 
cate  admits  to  leading  rollegea. 
European  travel  class.  Illustrated 
catalog.  Ml»  C.  E.  Mason.  U.  M. 

Lock  Box  T2S 


VIRCIKIA,  Charlottesville. 

St.  Anne’s  School  for  Girls  (Episcopal) 

Three  hours  mth  of  Washington.  College  |•'tIari^7>.  Business 
and  Special  Courses,  Music.  Art  and  M.idern  Languages.  Large 
campus,  modem  buildings.  Terms  Illuslraled  caUhigue. 

Miss  Mvby  Hvi>b  Ut  Val.  Principal. 

Pknnsvlvama.  Pliiladciphia,  Oak  I.anr 

Miss  Marshall’s  School  for  Girls 

Academic  and  Music  Departmenu.  College  Preparatory  and 
Special  Courses.  Ideal  location.  New  building.  Comfortable  bo«M 
life  and  outdoor  sports.  For  catalogue  address 

Miis  K.  S.  MvasHVLL. 

Ngw  Yogg,  New  York  City,  61  East  77th  Street. 

The  Finch  School 

Boarding  and  Day  fichool  (or  Girls.  General,  Fine  Arts,  and 
Practical  Courses.  Technical  School  includes  domestic  training, 
secretarial  course,  book-binding,  interior  decoration,  etc. 

TgNKE.s.sgg.  Sewance,  Box  102. 

Sewanee  MUitary  Academy  k'ilSrg.  NiV 

Connected  arith  University  of  the  South.  lO.iaii  acres  in  Cumberland 
mounUina.  almost  BAi  feet  high.  Kemarkable  acenery  and  climate. 
Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business  asray  from  city  influen¬ 
ces.  For  catalog  address  CoLOKgL  Dr  ValG.  CaAVSNs.Headmastrr. 

PcNKSYLVAKtA,  Lititz.  Box  114. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary  |Ji.C’“^S'7jJl:.*"S:,^u;^u7. 

healthful  location.  Substantial  buildings,  modem  equipment.  Pri¬ 
mary,  Academic  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Music,  Art. 
Domestic  Science.  Business.Gymnasium.  Basket  Ball.  Terms  I^Zi.Oli. 
2nd  Semester  begins  February.  Rgv.  E.  S.  Haous,  Principal. 

ViaciNiA.  Bedford  City. 

Randolpli~Macon  Academy  for  luiys  and  voung  Nten. 

We  shall  uve  a  few  vacancies  at  the  opening  of  our  second  trrm. 
February  I,  MIS.  An  opportune  time  (nr  entrance.  Special  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates.  Send  (or  catalog  showing  imuliar  advantages.  Address 
K.  Si  MTgg  Smith,  Principal. 


PgNNSVLVANiA,  Ovcrbrook. 

Miss  Sayward’s  School  JeTpiS'^co^eJrt^Ji.S 

and  sf^ial  courses.  Certificate  to  leading  colleges.  Music.  Domes¬ 
tic  Science.  Physical  training,  outdoor  sports,  horseback  riding, 
swrimming.  Grounds  and  building  enlarged.  Develops  cfaracter, 
mind  and  body.  Miss  S.  Janei  SAVwAgii,  Principal 


New  Jxasgv,  BridKetnn.  (Niar  Philadelphia.) 

Tirer  Wall  (fnr  Delightfully  located.  N umlier  limited, 

ivy  nan  I.I0r  Uiris;  Inaivldual  instruction.  Home  life, 
outdoor  life  and  suMrvised  athletics  are  features.  Certificate 
privileges.  Special  Finishing  Course  and  courses  in  French  and 
other  languages  for  the  girl  who  intended  to  go  abroad.  Music. 

M  iss  Maciminald  and  Miss  Kikn. 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOUNDED  IN  Its* 


Connected  wkh  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT 
Prcsideol 

For  Catalogue  and  Information,  apply  to 
THE  SECRETARY.  ROOM  ISI.  CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK 


The  University  of  Chicago 

«  >  ww  mm  M  in  addition  to  resident 
U  1 1  |lr|  W  srork,  offers  also  instruc> 

*  ®  ArX  mJ  jjy  correspondence.  . 

CTIITW  For  detslled  In- 

^  I  11 II  R  lormshoa  sildress 

UrdYsar  U.  af  CfDiv.  S  )Ckicaga.nL  i 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


BECOME 

ANURSE 


Thouttadi  han  Ixem  Mccniiiillir  M  D  P 

tTMt»d  u>d«r  mr  iMtnictloB.  Fa-  *  ^  ^  ITI  V/ fl  ^ 


m  W  «  \V^  have  trained  thou- 

■  *  ■  ’’  sands  of  women  in 

I  I  their  own  homos  to  earn 

I  I  $10  to  $25  a  week  as 

•  m  nurses.  Our  Kraduates 

%  ifc  m  numborTOOO— a  record  un- 

%  ^  mm  equaled  by  any  institu 

i  *  't'  ■  M  Jr  tion.  Send  for  "How  I 

f  h  ^  J|  jw  Became  a  Nurse”— 248 

wB  T  ”  paues  with  actual  experi- 

ences.  4S  illustrated  les- 
^^***^^  son  fages/reeloinqutrers. 

Tlart  is  a  fkiitMsw  bwm  is  raw  ncaily.  Aak  lur  aUil  aw  tnmn  H«  ad- 
drwa  ari  Ika  aUva  tliniwi  wdllie  mS  if  y  wl  isdaaa  Pit  advaliift 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

2S1  Maia  Street  FeertMath  Taar  Jemestown,  N.  Y. 


uMisled  twenty  vemn. 
t<e«  equipped  and  moa 
the  world.  Endorse  t  \ 
Home  IfMtmctiofi.  aim 
Tfeatum  of  Stama;*'!' 
<^eor»eAt*'^ew$ie  :  a 


.<eV.  *'The  CM^a  and 
a0(*  ad$ke.  FREE. 

I’.V  T>y  wdt.  Mkh. 


utt  hear  from  me.  I  .eirgr^t 
*  .mploying  the  advancetl 
'las  MKcemfully  treated  me 
If  the  past  nine  yean.  No 
mmcTing  will  wreck  your  life's 
Beautiful  lU  hook  and 

r  Laa  Wala  HIM  fraa. 

J12  traad  Araaaa.  Biwaatai.  Wit. 


*1  positions  now  opon  No  experience 
'-OS  of  them.  Write  todsy  for  list  of 
m  opportunitias  to  ooim  Bis  MoDay 
bile  woa  tram  ana  tostisBenials  from 
’  stnaonts  who  ars  eaminf  tlOO  to  ItM 


(raphic  I 


COiPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  yon  can  de  with  k.  You  can 


collection  of  drawings  showing  posaiWities  for  YOU.  ^ 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  V. 

I4M  Schofield  Building.  Clevelnad.  O. 


Chicago  Correspondence 
School  of  Law 

Offers  Four  Courses  of  Study;  Collece,  Post* 
Graduate.  Business  Law  and  Bar  Examina* 
tion  Review. 

For  Catslofr  and  Rulao 
for  Admission  to  Bar— 

Addrsas  the  Secretary 

520  Reaper  Block.  Chicapo 


V 


WaijGsIsJ 


WHY.  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


CTruY  drmwlDgat  honn  under  Expert  Fneulty. 
V  We  hntenucceiwful  ntudentn  In  every  pnrt  of 


the  world.  TWna  ywwr  Tninwt  Iwtw  anwriM,  Our 
Students  ore /Hang  Aiqfc  9alari0d  poetfume.  14  yenm 


earned  byyoung 

ARTIST  IN  FOUR  DAYS 


Our  faculty  trained  him.  Millions  of  dollars  spent  for  Com* 
merctal  Designs.  Com1  Designing  ntastered  at  home  by 
our  prachcal  CorresporHfence  Method.  Takes  only  part 
of  your  lime.  Increase  your  Income!  Book  entitled 
Your  Future  and  Folio  of  Com*l  Illustrations  mailed  free. 

FEDERAL  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  DESIGNIN 

lOlWARNCn  OliXL.  ■  MINNCAeOIJS.  Mn 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

poaltlona  are  la  all  parts  of  the  country.  Good  pay,  steady 
work,  life  poslttons.  congenial  surroundlnga,  promotions  on 
merit, short  hours,  annual  vscstiun  and  alck  lasre  with  pay. 
Many  thousands  appointed  yearly.  Both  sexes.  Ko  political 
pull.  Nearly  3UO,OUO  classified  positions.  Common  school  edu¬ 
cation  lufflcfent.  Full  Information  and  questions  used  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORBESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW  7 


Tatra  all  wf.  waxt  to  k.xow 

Now.  we  will  net  give  you  any  grand  prise 
a— or  a  lot  of  free  staff  if  you  answer  this  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rleh  la  a  week. 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
mnney.  send  a  ct^y  of  this  picture  with  6  c*eBitg 
In  stamps  for  portfalU  of  eartaant  and  sample 
leesnn  plate,  and  let  las  explain. 

TM  «  L  EVA15  SCMOl  CAITMfllHfi 
U3  Icatr  ne.  (ImM.  $ 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  structure, 
and  writing  of  the  K|i«r«>Atnry,  tau^t  by  Dr.  J.  Rerg 
Keeaweln,  for  years  Editor  of  Lippi ocott't.  Ot-rr  #wr 
ktintii'td  H*mt  Study  Cfiursts  under  Profes'sors  tn 
Hitrvttrd,  Br<rwn,  CerntH  and  le<%din£  caiUges, 
Xkfhpage  eataleg  tree.  Write  te^ay 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  t4H.  Kpriagfleld,  laM. 


U IJ 


M 

everywhere. 

PREMIER  BRIEFHAND  SCHOOL,  Dept.  C.  Wnshiuton.  D.  C. 


e  Key  to  Success 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  serial  success 
1.S  the  ability  to  remember.  1  can  make 
>  our  mind  an  Infallible  classified  Index 
from  which  you  can  Hutanttf  select 
thoughts,  facts,  figures,  names,  faces. 
Enables  you  to  concentrate,  develop 
.^eif-conirol,  t*vercome  bashfulness,  ad¬ 
dress  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years*  experience  In  develop¬ 
ing  memories  of  thousands.  Write  today 
for  copy  of  my  book  **  How  to  Remem¬ 
ber"  and  Copyrighted  Memory  Test 
Fypp.  also  bow  to  obtain  FREE  copy  of 
my  book  "  How  to  Speak  in  Public. 


Department  of  Classified  Advertising 


REAL  ESTATE  MISCELLANEOUS 


FLORIDA 

ST.  PETERSBURQ,  FLA.,  FOR  INFORMATION  And  lltern- 
ture  of  VAlue  to  tlie  HomeReeker,  InvAlId  or  Invntor.  Address  BoArd 
ot  Trade.  Most  populAr  FlorldA  resort:  tlie  most  beAltbtul  rllmAte 
In  the  known  world. _ _ 

LAKELAND,  FLA.  Best,  most  procresslve  InlAnd  town  In  SiAte. 
MAttnlllcent  opportunities  Investment  And  locAtlon.  Splendid  cll- 
inAte.  WAter,  schools,  churches,  etc.  High,  rolling,  fertile  Innds  for 
citrus,  truck,  general  fArmIng.  New  booklet  free.  BoArd  of  Trade. 

DE  LAND,  FLORIDA.  BeAUtlful,  progressive,  heglthful.  An 
idCAl  winter  resort ;  splendid  all  year  around  town,  university  center. 
Write  for  Information  and  descriptive  literature.  Questions  an- 
swered.  Address.  Secretary,  Business  League,  De  Land,  Florida. 

BEAUTIFUL  WINTER  HOME  LOTS  at  Bay  View.  FUi~.  on 
big  Choc-taw-hat-cbee  Bay.  Deligbtful  climate  winter  and  summer. 
Land  high  and  well  drained.  Extremely  healthful.  Flowing  artesian 
wells.  Salt-water  bathing,  boating  and  fishing.  ExceUent  hunting. 
Good  automoblllng.  Sweet  Magnolias,  Live  Oaks  and  other  mag¬ 
nificent  trees.  Lumber  at  wholesale  prices.  Living  cheap.  Ideal 
place  to  raise  oranges  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  chickens, 
etc.  Only  limited  number  of  lots  to  be  had.  Prices  very  low  while 
they  last.  Write  for  free,  beautifully  colored.  Illustrated  prospectus. 
Santa  Rosa  Plantation  Co.,  R  412,  20H  N.  Stb  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

~  SARASOTA  BAY  DISTRICT— MANATEE  COUNTY— 
Florida.  An  Independent  Income  from  10  acres,  raising  oranges, 
grapefruit,  strawberrieg,  vegetables,  and  chickens,  under  a  warm  win¬ 
ter  sun.  Frost-proof  belt.  Flowing  wells.  Ideal  healthful  climate 
year  round.  Invigorating  salt  air.  Pine  wood  breeaes.  Fishing  ami 
hunting  unsurpassed.  Terms  (30  quarterly.  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 
West  Coast  Realty  Company.  Inc.,  Sarasota,  Florida. _ 

_ ARKANSAS _ 

THE  OZARK  MOUNTAIN  REOION  ta  a  most  deUghtful  place 
In  which  to  live,  having  splendid  climate  and  abounding  In  Using 
springs  of  pure  water.  It  has  hill,  prairie  and  valley  land,  a  variety 
to  suit  everybody.  Wonderful  prospects  for  Increase  In  values. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  Wm.  C.  Nicholson.  Immigration  Agent. 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

_  “  “"mississip  p  r 

GRAPEFRUIT,  SATSUM A  ORANOES  AND  PECANS  have 
been  profitably  grown  for  fourteen  years  on  the  MUsssilppI  Gulf 
Coast :  orchards  5  years  old  are  paying  (.VIO  per  acre  and  over  annual¬ 
ly.  I  plant  and  develop  for  you  under  contract,  pay  you  fi‘^  annual¬ 
ly  on  your  Investment  for  .S  years,  turning  over  orchard  that,  under 
normtl  conditions,  wlU  pay  you  over  (.Y.lino  annually,  and  be  worth 
easily  three  times  what  It  costa  you:  have  over  AOO  acres  In  orchard. 
C.  H.  Woodward.  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. _ 

IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  In  Mlsnlsstppl  Is  giv¬ 
ing  away  a  few  five-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  In  that  figs  be 
planted.  The  owner  wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
Factory.  You  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the  Factory 
by  writing  Eubank  F'arms  Company,  Block  E,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They 
wUI  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  SA  per  month.  Y'our  profit 
should  be  kl.OOO  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  Is  crasy  for  giving 
away  such  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  his  madness. 

_  CALIFORNIA  ~ 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA— What  one  man  did: 
A  railroad  brakeman  bought  20  acres  at  S3II0  per  acre  (pan  on  lime 
paymenu).  9  acres  each  were  planted  to  peaches  and  raMn  grapes. 
From  his  1914  crop  be  has  a  net  profit  above  all  expenses  of  ll.Sio. 
20%  on  his  Investment  and  a  living  besides.  TMt.  hki  first  year,  he 
was  new  to  conditions — next  year  be  expects  to  do  much  better. 
Don’t  you  want  to  do  as  wellT  Our  Han  Joaquin  Valley  folder  free— 
It’s  worth  money  to  you.  C.  L.  Heagraves.  General  ColnoUatInn 
Ai^t,  AT  A  8F  Railway,  lh02  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

ISLE  OF  PINES 

••WATCH  US  GROW  Is  the  xratchwtsd  of  McKinley.  Isle  of 
Pines.  Beautiful.  Healthful  Island  00  miles  south  of  Havana 
Largest  American  Colony  In  fhiba.  Four  days  from  New  York  by 
steamer.  MUd,  deUghtful  climate  the  year  round.  No  frost  no 
fevers,  no  Irrigation  needed  for  trees.  Fen  lie  soil  for  growing  oranges, 
grapefruit,  lemons.  Umes.  pineapplen.  garden  truck,  etc.  10  acres 
enough  to  make  you  Independent  In  a  few  years.  Wdte  to-day  fiw 
Free  Book  showing  American  life  at  McKinley.  Publicity  Hiireaii. 
Isle  of  Pines  Co..  22.S  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

_ VIRGINIA _ ^ 

VIRGINIA  FARMS;  .Small  and  lATge.  SLY  an  acre  and  up. 
Fasy  payments,  mild  climate,  fenlle  soli.  Ideal  for  fruit,  stock  or 
general  farming,  tm  railroad  with  big  markets  near-by.  Write  for 
*•“  Batime.  Agri  Agt.,  N.  A  W.  Ry..  241  X.  A  W. 
Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

N  o  rTh  c  a  r  cTlT n  a  “ 

INVESTIGATE  THE  PINE  HILL  BELT  of  Nonh  Candlna. 
The  sandy  loam  soils,  easily  cultivated — capable  of  wonderful  crop 
progression,  yield  abundant  harvests.  The  famous  peach-dewberrv  - 
grape  section,  noted  for  Its  wonderful  climate.  Let  us  point  out  the 
many  advantages  and  opportunities  In  this  attractive  section.  Il¬ 
lustrated  book  mailed  free.  Ask  J.  A.  Pride.  Cwmeral  Industiinl 
Agent.  Seaboard  Air  IJne  Railway.  Hulte  3«l».  Norfolk.  Va. 

INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY-HOLDERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  POLIOE^  BOUGHT.  If  you  have  an 
accumulative  dividend  policy  maturing  In  1916,  19IA.  1917  or  I91H 
we  will  pay  you  up  to  50%  more  than  the  company's  present  cash  or 
loan  value.  Write  for  booklet.  Chas.  E.  Hbepard  A  Co..  Inc.. 
Est.  188«.  .Vi  Liberty  Ht..  New  York  City. 


SEEDS,  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

POULTRY  PAPER,  44-124  page  p^odlc^,  up  to  date,  tells  aU 
you  want  to  know  about  care  and  management  of  poultry,  for  pleas¬ 
ure  or  profit:  four  months  for  10  cents.  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  162, 
Hyracuse,  N.  Y. 


GET  MORE  EGOS  by  feeding  rut  raw  bone.  Mann's  Bone 
Cutter  sent  on  10  days’  tree  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Cata¬ 
log  tree.  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  324.  MUto^.  Maas. 

WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  POSTAL  FOR  OUR  NEW 
112  page  1916  book  on  Poultry  Raising — lust  out.  Nothing  publlsh- 
ed  like  It — better  than  last  year.  F'ull  of  practical  helps — how  to 
breed,  feed  and  rear.  Telia  how  leaders  succeed— which  breexls  lay 
and  pay  best — gives  plans  for  poultry  houses — how  to  build  brooder 
out  of  old  piano  box,  etc.  Dearribea  the  famous  Prairie  Hute  Incu¬ 
bators  and  Brooders.  Worth  dollars — free  tor  writing.  Prairie  Htate 
Incubator  Company,  Sllfi  Main  Ht.,  Homer  City.  Pa. _ 

MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY.  Giir  specUlty.  Isadlng 
varieties  pure-bred  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geeoe.  Prise  win¬ 
ners.  Best  stork  and  eggs.  Lowest  pHcm:  oldest  farm.  Fine  3IMh 
Anniversary  catalog  F'ree.  11.  M.  Jones  Co..  Box  166.  Dee  Motnes. 

Iowa. _ _ _ _ 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

“free  TUITION 'bVTIAIC^CIVIL  SERVICE.  NORMAL, 
academic,  business,  agricultural.  F'.ngllsb,  drawing,  englneetiitg.  real 
estate,  and  law  courses  thoroughly  taught  by  nutU.  Fur  "Free  Tul- 
tlon  Plan  ”  address  Carnegie  College,  Rogers.  Ohio. _ 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

incorporate  VOUR  BUSINESSHN  ARTZONaT"  l.east 
Cost,  Greatest  advantages.  Coal  not  alleeted  by  amount  of  capital. 
Transact  bustness  tuid  keep  books  anywhere.  Btork  made  full- 
paid  and  non  assessable  by  ualiig  our  forms.  President  Rtoddard. 
former  Hecretary  of  Arlsona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  free. 
Btockbolden  rue  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Htoddard  Incor¬ 
porating  Company,  Box  U.  Phoenix,  Arbona. 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  VOUR~  OWN.  and  escape  salaried 
drvidgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collectloo  Rustnrss.  Limitless  fields; 
little  cxMnpetltlon.  Few  opportunities  so  profitable.  Hend  tor  "Polni- 
ers"  to-day.  American  Collectloo  Hervice. D^Htatc  Ht.,  Detroit. M Ich . 

PINKFRTON  A  CO.,  UNITED  STATES  DETECTIVE  Agency. 
Boyce  Building.  Chicago,  force  the  payment  of  bad  accounts  rvery- 
where.  Halesmen  wanted  to  sell  cootracu. _ 

MANUFACTURERS.  PROMOTERS  AND  PATENT  BUYERS 
are  Invited  to  write  us  acatlaa  the  line  of  Inventhm  In  which  they  are 
Interested,  m  we  rmnsupply  their  wants  In  any  clam  of  patents.  Y  Irtur 
J.  F.vans  A  Co..  152  Ninth  Ht.,  W  sshlngtoo,  D.  C. _ 

SONGS— MUSIC  -CAMES-ENTERTAINMENTS 

MUSIC”  ARRANGED  ~POR  PIANO  AND“bRCM»=.STR  A. 
Melodies  xnitten  to  sonig  posms.  Write  for  booklet  sbowlaa  how  to 

Kyour  songs  publlsbsa  by  rMlabte  music  pubUshers  without  east. 

_ partmeot^  _Wm^H.  Nstsoo.  1631  Brnadway,^  New  York.  _ 

PLAYS, 'VaudevUI^Hketches,  Monotoguea  DIalagym.  Rpsakers. 
Minstrel  Materlala,  Jokes.  Rerltailoos.  TaMenux,  Drills.  MustenI 
Pleres.  F.ntertalnments  for  all  Uccasloos.  Make-up  Goods.  Largs 
Catalog  F’ree.  T.  ».  Denisoo  A  On.,  Dept .  7.  Chicago.  _ 

TYPEWRITERS-TOOLS 

LARGEST  SfOCR  6fT’VPEWRTTERS  IN  AMERI^:~ALX 
makm.  I'nderwoods,  OUvsrs.  Remingtons,  etc.  1-4  to  1-2  mfrs'. 
prices.  SI6  up— rented  anywhere— appl>ln|  rent  on  prRw.  Fivn 
Trial.  InstaUment  paymsou  If  .  desired.  A  hie  tv  caudom  T. 
"rypesTTlter  Flmporlum  (Eslah.  lfi>2).  14-3fi  W.  Lake  Ht..  (Tilraim.  lU. 

typewriter  PRICES  SMASHED.  Hpot  Cash  Oiler  wlU 
save  you  money.  L.  C.  Hmiths.  Olivers,  Remingtons.  Underwoods 
and  Royals:  your  cbolee  of  600  machines  at  $10. no  to  S16.00.  Guar¬ 
anteed  tor  t  years.  Head  today  fv  dasrhptlve  rtrcular.  Dearborn 
Typewhter  Exch..  Dept.  121,  CTtIcago.  III.  _ 

ALLTH6“STANDAR0  TYPEWRITERS  1-4  to  1-2  manu^ 
turrrs'  prim,  often  less,  at  rented,  applyliui  r«lal  on  price;  frm 
trial:  Installment  paymenu:  whte  tv  bargain  sheet  and  catalog  9. 

L.  J.  PVahody.  2^Dsyonshlre  Bt..  Boston.  Mass. _ 

“TOOLS TnoT^OOL  CHESTS.  AND  OTHER  TOOLS,  fv  the 
autolst.  shop  and  home — are  listed  and  deschhed  la  the  Tool  Monger, 
a  390-page  catalog  mailed  on  iwcelpt  of  fie.  In  stamps.  Montgomery 
A  Co.,  IRY  Fulton  Bt.,  New  York  City. _ 

MOVING- PICTURE  PLAYS 

EARN  SI  JSS  iTyE  AR  whting  and  selling  one  mving  picture  nlav 
awvk.  Turn  your  Ideas  Into  dollars.  We  leach  only  sure  method. 
Hend  fv  free  book,  valuable  Information  and  ipvlal  prise  oiler. 

Chlcagu  Photo-PUywrlght  College.  Box  27»  B.  C.,  Chicago. _ 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS;  110  to  1100  each:  rote- 
stant  demand:  devote  all  v  spare  time;  expeiieiire.  literary  ablllly. 
V  correspondence  course  not  essential.  Iieialls  free.  Atlas  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg..  ( 'Iniinnatl.  Ohlo^ _ 

HOW  'to  'WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS  Is  a  brand-new  volume  de^ 
voted  to  motion  picture  playwhtlng.  Contalrw  a  model  svnaho  a 
Itot  of  41  scenario  buyers,  and  all  Inhwmatlon  necessary.  Hyde  t  o.. 

F>-.‘L34H  Ix)we  Ave.,  Chicago. _  _ 

HAVE  you  Ideas  fv  photoplays  v  stories?  If  so.  we  will  take 
thra  In  any  form;  ertiHise  fm;  and  sell  on  cmmisslon.  4 

waste  money  trying  to  acquire  literary  ability.  Write  us.  Htory  Re¬ 
vision  Co..  Box  IH.  Hmethpoti,  Pa. 


Kindly  mention  E vrrvt)od  v's  M.it’.'»zi''c  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  viiitinR  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN.  AGENTS— MISCELLANEOUS 


SALESMAN,  RellAble,  mlddle-ased  man,  educated,  unmarried, 
tired  of  routine,  stiould  write  for  delalU  of  easily  adaptable  position, 
F,  A.  Uavis  Company,  Medical  Publishers,  Uept,  K,  1914  Cherry  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  _  _ _ 

MAUIC  INK  ERASER,  NO  BLADE,  NO  ACID.  Removes 
Ink  like  maxlc.  10c.  Sells  25c.  to  3Sc.  Ofllces  buy  1  to  12.  Any 
man  that  can't  sell  hundreds  couldn't  sell  bread  In  a  famine.  Sam¬ 
ple  10c.  8.  MfK.  Co.,  20  Warren  Y.,  Dept.  2._ 

AOENTS  TO  handle  EXCLUSIVELY^  or  as  a  side  line 
accident  and  sickness  policy  for  S7.S0  yearly.  S3750.00  death  benellt, 
SI7.S0  weekly  benellt,  accident  or  sickness.  Arcs  16  to  70,  male  or 
female.  Cireat  Eastern  Casualty  Co.,  Acme  Dept.,  30  Church  St., 
N.  Y.  City. _ 


WANTED.  SALESMEN  to  sell  our  line  of  animal  oils  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis,  as  a  side  line.  Pocket  samples.  Anglo-American  Pork 

Products  Co..  Wade  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. _ _  _ 

'AQENTSI  earn  bio  money.  AU  or  spare  time.  "Try- 


It-before-you-buy-lt"  plan,  sells  Climax  Automatic  Rasor  Sharpener 
to  every  man — 150-i  prollt.  Write  for  exclusive  territory  and  Riiar- 
anlrxsl  sales  proposition.  Victor  Specialty  Co.,  11  Victor  UldR., 

Cuton,  Ohio.  _  _ _ 

AOENTS— DROP  DEAD  ONES.  AWAKEI  Crab  this  new 
Invention.  Low  priced,  waterpower  home  massage  machine.  Magi¬ 
cs.  marvelou-H.  mysterious.  New  held.  HIg  pronts.  Sold  on  money 
bark  guarantee.  “Margwarth  sold  5  In  10  minutes:  31  In  2  days. ' 
•'Parker  sells  8  Orst  day."  Vaughn:  "Your  machine  has  merit.  Ex- 
pren  6  dosen."  Free  Information.  Blarkstone  Co.,  974  Meredith, 

Toirdo.  O. _ _ 

WE  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS,  fumbhing  everything:  men 
and  women,  handsome  Income  weekly  operating  our  "New  System 
Specialty  Candy  Factories"  home.  Opportunity  lifetime:  booklet 

free,  Ragsdale  Co.,  IWawer  94,  East  Orange.  N.  J. _ 

AOEN'TS  to  deliver  "KeroSafe"  lamp.  Bums  common  coal-oU 
(Kerosene).  300  candle  power — Low  Priced.  Portable  light. 
Cosu  1-3  cent  per  hour  to  operate.  Every  home  needs  one.  Big 
proAU  lor  agenu.  No  experience  needed.  No  capital  required. 
CTedlt  given.  Illnkson  sold  24  tint  week;  West,  3  Ont  night. 
Write  today  for  terms  of  free  sample.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co..  1123  West 


AGENT — Great  opportunity  to  be  permanent  representative 
largest  manufacturers  high-grade  soaps  and  toilet  goods.  Big,  steady 
Income:  unlimited  pnaslbuitles.  Write  for  Immediate  appointment. 

E.  M.  Davis  Co.,  R  62  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. _  _ 

AGENTS;  NEW  WASHING  MACHINE.  WONDERFUL  IN^ 
venthm.  Generates  own  power.  Forces  Twenty  Streams  Bolling 
Suds  through  every  flbre  of  (Tothes.  No  Rubbing.  Sella  Itself. 
310.00.  Free  Sample.  Geyser  Washing  Machine  Works.  Chlengo. 


AGENTSI  Make  Mure  Moneyl  We  have  the  two  keys  that 


unlock  the  doors  to  many  sales  and  big  profits.  Free  Cataloa  Outfit. 
W' omen's  Wear,  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  General  Dry  Goods.  Write  at 
once.  Nattonal  Importing  A  Mfg.  Co..  D^t.  Is.  425  B'war.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — Rig  yearly  Income  sure.  Permanent  posltloo  assured. 
ExcluMve  terrltun'.  We  learh  the  Inexperlmred  imiw  to  succeed, 
^'s  show  you.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co..  20  Bar  St..  Canton.  _ 

GUARANTEED  hosiery  manufacturer  selling  direct  to  consumer 
wishes  agent  In  every  county  whole  or  part  time.  Permanent  big 
pating  bodnesB.  Pmtened  territory.  Credit.  B.  Parker  Mills. 
2733  N.  12th  St..  Phlla  .  Pa. 


AGENTS— 3M%  PROFIT.  FREE  SAMPLE  Gold  and  Silver 
Sign  Letters  tor  store  fronts  and  office  windows.  Anyone  can  put 
on.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  today  tor  liberal  otter  to 

uenta _ Metallic  Letter  Co.,  417  N.  Clark,  Chicago,  U.  8.  A. 

EARN  BIO  MONEY  weekly  selling  new  specialty  to  merchants. 
Retails  312.50,  your  profit  38..'’8).  No  competition.  Exclusive  terri¬ 
tory.  Free  samples  and  descriptive  matter.  Sayers  Co.,  402  Olive 
St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. _ 

OUTFIT  FREE  TO  AOENTS.  Best  selling  Handkerchiefs, 
Dress  Goods  and  Fancy  Goods  on  the  market.  Quick  sellers,  big 
pronts.  Deal  direct  with  a  large  manufacturer.  Send  stamp  for 

particulars.  Freeport  Mfg.  Co.,  31  Main  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

EVERY  household  on  Farm,  In  small  town  or  suburbs,  where  ofl 
lamps  are  used,  needs  and  will  buy  the  wonderful  Aladdin  Mantle 
Lamp:  bums  common  coal-oU  (kerosene):  gives  a  light  five  times  as 
bright  as  electric.  One  farmer  cleared  over  3500.00  In  a  few  weeks: 
hundreds  with  rigs  earning  big  money  every  month.  No  rash  re¬ 
quired.  We  furotsb  capital  to  reliable  men.  Write  quick  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  territory  and  sample  lamp  (or  tree  trial.  Mantle  lamp 

^..  8.54  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Ill.  _ 

WANTED  AN  IDEAI  Who  can  think  of  some  simple  thing  to 

f latent?  Protect  your  Ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write 
or  "Needed  Inventions"  and  "Patent  Buyers."  Randolph  A  Co., 
Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  274,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AOENTS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  mana¬ 
gers  for  our  goods,  establishing  growing  businesses  of  their  own. 
Fast  office  sellers.  Fine  profits.  Particulars  and  samples  free.  One 
Dip  Pen  Company.  Dept.  I,  Dally  Record  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  commissions  being 
earned;  write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  Aroott.  Greenfield,  Ohio. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS-PATENTS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advice  and  books 
free.  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleinan,  Patent 

Lawyer.  624  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C.  _ _ 

~MEN~OF  IDEA  and  Inventive  ability  should  write  for  n^ 
"List  of  Needed  Inventions."  "Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  Get 
Your  Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  Free.  Randolph  A  Co.. 
Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  37.  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS.  COPYRIGHTS.  Thirty  years' 
active  practice.  Experienced,  personal,  conscientious  service.  Diffi¬ 
cult  and  relected  cases  solicited.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E. 
G.  SIggers,  Patent  Lawyer.  Suite  3.  N.  U.  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

patents  secured  or  fee  returned.  Send  sketek 
for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  How  to  Obtain  Patent  and 
What  to  Invent,  with  List  of  inventions  Wanted  and  Prises  OOered 
for  Inventlona  amounting  to  31,000,000  sent  free.  Patents  adver¬ 
tised  Free.  Wanted,  New  Ideas.  Send  for  List  of  Patent  Buyers. 
Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co.,  752  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 

~  PATENTS.  TRXDE-MARKS  A  COPVR10HTS.~“Ottt‘han<F 
book  on  patents  will  be  sent  tree  on  request.  AU  patents  secured 
*  through  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American — Munn  A  Co..  Patent  Attorneys.  376  Broadway,  New 

York — Washington  Office.  KU  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

IDEAS  WANTED — Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  Inventlona  wanted 
sent  free.  Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B.  Owen.  10 
Owen  Bld^,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS— 3*. 666  OFFERED  FOR  CERTAIN 
biventlocw.  Rook.  “How  to  obtain  a  Patent,"  and  “What  to 
Invent,"  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
abUlty.  Weadvrrtlaeyour  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Establlabed 
lA  years.  Address,  Chandlee  A  Chandlee.  patent  attorneys.  972 
F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

STAMPS-COINS— CURIOS 

I  PAY  FROM  31  to  3IS66  fur  thousands  of  rare  Coins,  Books. 
Paper  Money.  Stamps  to  1901.  Certain  Mint  Marks  bring  over 
3100.  Get  Posted  quickly.  111.  Circular  for  2  stamps.  Vonbergen 

( Established  188.5),  I)ept.  11,  Boston.  M ass^ _ 

^STAMP  ALBUM  srith  Genuine  .stamps,  Incl.  Rhodesia. 
Congoft  Iger)  China  (dragon) .  Tasmania  ( lanilscaw),  Jamaica  (water¬ 
falls),  rlr.,  Kir.  List  ETee.  We  Buy  .stamps.  Hussman  Stamp  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. _ _ 


466'",  PROFIT.  EVERGRIP  GLIDERS.  Anyone  ran  attach. 
Homes  buy  dosens:  hotels  hundreds.  Many  agents  ram  so  much 
they  iravel  everywhere  making  handsome  Incomes.  Pocket  samples 
4c.  8.  Mfg.  t».,2aa  Warren  Street.  N  Y. 

AGENTS— SNAPPIEST  HOUSEHOLD  LINE  ON  EARTH. 
Rnl-IIot  Sellen.  steady  repeaters.  Goods  guaranteed.  Over  lOO'": 
profit.  Write  quick— burry.  E.  M.  Frltman.  Sales  Mgr..  536  Third 
8C.  CInrInnall.  O.  _ _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED  TO  SELL  SHINON  Prod utisTo  retailers 
A  Jobbers.  All  trades  handle.  Consumptloo  big.  I.owest  prices  A 
attractive  deals.  18-yrar  quality  reputation.  Big  rommlsaioos  net 
handsome  Income.  All  nr  part  time.  Hhinon  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
'reliable  AOENTS'maKE  big  profits  erillng  nurOuar- 
anteed  Goods,  .imall  capital  starts  you.  33()().()00  firm  and  Liberal 
Credit  Plan  backs  you.  Valuable  Premiums  for  you  and  for  yiHir 
customers.  Wm.  J.  Dick.  Mgr.  Dept.  E  7.  20  W.  laike.  Chicago. 

WANTED  -DISTRIBUTORS,  MEN^AND  WOMEN,  to  give 
away  free  pkgs.  Perfumed  Borax  Soap  Powder,  no  money  or  ex- 
pcrinice  needed,  gwid  pay.  B.  Ward  A  Company,  224  Institute, 
(^hlcaim 

NO  EXPERIENCE  REOITiRED'To  MAKE  33333  AS  OUR 
General  or  Loral  Agent.  Household  necessity,  saves  80*;. 
Permanent  business,  free  sample,  credit.  Pitkin,  495  R  Street, 
Newark.  N.  Y. 

THEY  SELL  THEMSELVES.  AOENTS  REAPING  rich  har¬ 
vest  on  new  adjustable  floor  and  wall  mops,  dustless  dusters  and 
other  sanitary'  brush  speclaltlra.  Write  today.  Sllver-Chamberlln 
Co  .  Dept  E.  Clayton.  N.  J. 


336  paid  for  Halt  DnI.  18.53  no  arrows:  35  tor  1878  half  8.  Mint: 
31110  tor  1894  Dime  8.  Mint.  Many  valuable  coins  circulating. 
Get  posted.  Send  4c.  Get  our  Ulus.  Coin  Circular.  Send  now. 
Numismatic  Bank,  I>rpt.  B,  Fort  W^h.  Tex.  _ 

AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLIES 

PAINT  VOUR  CAR  YOURSELF.  Save  325  to  375  by  doing 
the  work  at  home  with  the  Arsenal  system.  Our  big  free  book  "The 
Car  Beautiful"  tells  how.  Send  tor  it  to-day.  Arsenal  Varnish  Co.. 
Dept.  E.  Rock  Islantl.  III. 

“FLEXIBLE  METAL'aITtOMOBILE  TUBING  for  carbureters, 
wire  covering,  tire  Inflating,  .speedometers,  oil,  water  and  gas  convey¬ 
ors.  exhaust,  etc.  Special  offer.  Hot  Air  Carbureter  Stove  with  two 
feet  flexible  tubing.  31 .00.  Get  catalog.  Breese.  Newark.  N.  J. 

FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 

HAVE  YOU  A  CAMERA?  Write  Tor  samples  of  my  magaxines, 
American  Photography  and  Popular  Photograph',  which  tell  you 
how  to  make  better  pictures  and  earn  money.  F.  R.  Fraprle,  671 

Pope  Bldg.,  Boston,  Maas.  _ _ 

BEAUTIFUL  KODAK  ENLARGEMENTS  8  x  16  mounted  25c. 
Send  only  the  negative.  Kodak  finishing.  .50r  offer  for  10c.  Send 
lOc  (stamps),  and  roll  of  film,  any  slse.  6  or  12  exposure  (or  film  pack): 
will  develop  film  and  also  make  one  picture  from  each  negative. 

Beautiful  work.  Roanoke  Cycle  Company.  Roanoke.  Va^ _ 

~  SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Srad  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work. 
Films  developed.  lOc  roll.  Velox  prints.  2  1-4  x  3  1-4.  3c.  Photo 
enlarging  a  specialty.  8  x  lO's,  '2(>c,  unmounted,  from  negative. 
Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  A.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


HI  CLEHENS  FAMOUS  MINERAL  BATHS 


SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RY. 


Tb«  Pyocfe—i^  Baihraj  of  th«  SootN. 
Solid  atoel  traina  yrtm  aborteat  t«ote 
tttroocb  Waahinctoa,  Btchipond  and  tbc  fM>tad 

CAROLINA  RESORTS 

“fwrtheni  PiMt— Ptwharst— Canrin** 

Cohicnbia  and  SaTannah  to  the  famooa 

FLORIDA  RESORTS 

8t.  PateraboTR.  Baikal^  Tampa.  Saroat>ta^ 

ATLANTA  BIRMINGHAM  MEMPHIS 

Boe)^l«ta  and  aclHduWa  for  the 
•toaroa^aioBnMon.ZniiladeJnfau.RaltiRiore. 
Waab^ctoo  Buffalo. -W.  E.  tkiNKI.YN! 
Gao.  Eaat.  Fbaa.  A«t.,  1184  Broadwar,  N,  VI 


QIC  AQ 


y  HuiLLllLSORT-a-TRAVEL-DEPARTMENTT^^k^^^ 

^  A»»«ANirMO  Pi^OMTPl|.V  IN  A^U7  Or  TmC.SC  MAOAXINCS 

CVERYBOOYS-MCCLURES-MUNSEYIS-OUTINC-RCVIEW  OF  REVIEWS-SCRIBNEPS-WORLOS  WORK  j 

SXB  VCAR'E.STABI.ISHCO  TO  SIVK  RCI.IAB1.C  INFORMATION  TO  REAOBRS  OF  THCSC  MASAZINCS  INTRAVKU  FLANNIM&  ^ 
WMITC.  TO  THESE  AOVE.RTISE.R  S  FOR  FURTHER  RARTICUUARS  M 

TO  C.  E.  BEA  N  E.'.  RREB.  UWM  ERE-TO>a  O.  B  BEACON  BT.  B  O  STO  N  .  M  ASS—^^  ^ 


B.  WHCRE-TO*aO.  8  BEACON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS-aA...^ 

ATLANTIC  CITY  N.  J.  I  SAN  ANTONIO'  TEXAS 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


If  Coming  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


CLENDENING‘?:iV“^‘ 


\p1a1aa^cfaaA1A1S\j  Kew  York 
Select,  homelike,  ecoDomica).  SuiU 
>f  parlor,  bedn^im.  private  bath  for 
(wo  per»>ni,  $2.00  daily  per  tuite 
Write  forBooklet  H .  .with  mapof  cit j 


EU8tl8  FLORIDA  _  j 

New  Ocklawaha  wi,*,"  hViiLI  ,am- 

of  tayluir  ffiiests.  M«»dern  e<iuli>tii<*ni. 

HyyIY  HiintlnL'.Kishlnif.Ori’hestra 
vuuu  vuil  >0  low  rates  but  reanonable 

Addrew  W.  R  Smith.  Meriden.  Ct-,  until  IW.  25 

HEALTH  RESORTS 
SANATORIUM.  Belle  Mead,  N.J. 
FARM  300  ACRES.  For .Mriital, Ner¬ 
vous,  .\lrohol.  Urua  I'atlents,  F;iilleptic*, 
Feeble  Minded.  .ModernKiiiilpinent.  Kind, 
scientific  treatment.  Ilatlis,  Electricity, 
Amusements,  lieautifni  country.  Moderate 
rates.  Write  or  phone  Kesideutl'hysirian. 


r<:4-.T  maki,bukouum. 

Atlantic  Gity.  ble  nheim. 

Above  Illustration  snows  but  one  section  of 
tbU  magnificent  and  sumptuously  fitted 
bouse— the  Open  Air  Ftaza  snd  Enclosed 
Kolariunis  overlook  the  Koard-aslk  and  the 
ocean.  The  environment,  ronvenleneeand 
comforts  of  tlie  MsrllKirouKh-ltlenheimand 
the  invifforatine  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
make  this  tbeideal  place  for  a  Winter  so- 
ioum.  Alwayaopen,  Write  forlisiidsomely 
Illustrated  booklet.  .liMlah  M’hite  *  Sons 
Company,  Proprietors  and  Directors. 

ATLANTIC  CIT  V.  N.J. 
uaicn  naiu  Hotel  and  Kanatorinm. 

'  New  stone,  brick  *  steel  biilldlnit.  Always 
oi>en,  always  reaily,  always  busy.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed. 


STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


COME  TO  BATTLE  CREEK 

TVBankCrtftMmlariuN  inorBIlE  ami  tSwidMl 
lEilitio  for  ml  fKitSios  mO  SnM  l■yo^e1w^t  f tr 
•oint  ed  5|ivlm  d>y»<4l  dlirt  douo  mirmliM 
Snffli  IfcSFrv  wmM,  Mlf  EsaiSMlorMe  Soltis, 
mi  •  isiiidrtl  olStr  tiiTEti«e  fcdom  M  woi  dtrs  pt 
EMI  ■'IS  ndd  nkrtiiniKst  Conti  SMt  ISt  coWil 
MrilSiOn  k  E  Enm  flM  (tWriSK  (liMhC  cmMiooi 
SoatSko  jorruisesii  uvolilv  MliiMiiiid  loily  w*- 
(Ol  loMmlios  —  WOlTt  rOS  PSOSFtCTUS  — 

THE  SANITARIun  BATTLECRfEK  HKN  Bosin 


FOR  RHtUMATISn  AND  MERVOUS  BRfAS  OOWRS 
.  I  WRITE  FOR  IRFORNATION 
ifievolQmalBDXGqLc^ty^^^s 


BO 


The  Best  Regular  Services  to 
EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  PHILIP- 
PINES,  JAPAN.  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World 
Trips  and  Winter  Tours  in 
INDIA.  PtMNSiLAR  &  Oriental 
S.N.Co.  Full  information  from 
CUNARP  LINE.  21- 24  State  Street.  N.  Y. 

Big  $2  Offer- KEITH’S 

On  Home 

Building 

A  t>.  iiutiful  HI)  p,n,'<- 
m>  nthiv  inavazine,  tlie 
recounized  authority 

/on  pUnnini.'.  buildini: 
and  interior  decoration,  will  b<  mailed  for  a  year,  itivinu 
you  12  bit;  House  Buildinc  Numlersrr'ntaininul^i  Flans 
and  any  one  of  my  latest  !tl  Flan  Books — Botli  for  .?2. 

116  Plans  of  Bungalows  f  I.  I  175  Flansco.tg.belowSr'O'lil. 

1'4  “  “  Cottages  .  .  I.  I  1Z5  "  "  over  i«"«i  1. 

1Z5  Plans  cstg.  below  >4  1.1  !  «'  “  Cement  and  F.rick  1, 

175  “  “  5  1.  I  '  <;4raKe‘,4  liuplexA-E'Uts  1. 

Kfith's  Wstah.  I' yfars'  .ac  ci  fy  Sltvtsiand^ — $2  ytar 
l—M.  L.  KEITH.  667  McKnitM  Bldg..  MinneapoUs.  Minn - 1 


STORY-WRITERS  WANTED 

NOTHING  IV\YH  I.IKK  M'CTFHH  IN 
\\  KITlNCs  run'IGN^te  r^nlRto  10  rrnta 
A  \AOUI>.  We  sell  stories,  semsrios,  and  (took 
M  MS,  oa  commissiovi ;  we  rmsr  them  snd  fell 
rou  where  to  sell  them.  KTGK Y- W lllTI %<• 
t.iught  l>^  nuil.  Send  for  our  iree  liooklet,  **WltlT- 


TIIK  NATIONAL  PKI-:H.S  AM.SO<T  ATION 
Dept,  87>  IntilanapoIU,  IimL _ 


HOME  WORK  I 

Money  Making  for  Women 


1  pabllsh  a  hook  showing  how 
wumrn  ran  eitablisli  themselves  to 
do  ladles'  and  children’s  hair  drew- 
Ing,  marrvi  warms,  Bianb-nrtmr, 
facial  massage  and  Deauiy  culture. 

Women  who  were  almost  In 
deaiHtir  at  drudgery  are  now  earn- 
met  food  \nromti  by  pleasant  work 
at  home  or  risltliif  customers  at 
their  residences. 

I  will  send  my  beantlfnl.  inns' 
trateil  book  with  much  rslusblr  In¬ 
formation  FRICK,  postpaid, to  any 
woman,  between  IS  aird  W  yeiiis. 
Who  writes  me.  Don’t  miss  utia, 

ELIZABETH  KING. 

It  C.  SUtloa  F,  New  Yerfc  CN^ 


Thi  .'.dvrr’i'eTr.f 


in  Ev 


kf. 


M  IP.  in<  ..i,  indexvil.  Turn  hi  inge  4. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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Cofr.  Lift  Puh.  Ct. 


Ftithrr  Tune:  You  never  can  tell.  He  may  be  worth 
five  dollars  (see  couJu.ni)  to  somebotly  some  day. 


Can  al>o  be  obtained  for  three 
months  for  one  dollar  {see  couJ>on). 


Ohty  Thai  ImpulM 


/  Enclo^d 
/  find  One 

Dollar  (Ca¬ 
nadian  $1. 13, 
Foreign  $1.26) 
Send  Lifb  for 
three  months  to 


Ifandspme  premium  picture  in  colors, 
“  WHERE  LOVE  IS,"  giren  %oith 
each  yearly  subscription. 


/  Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no 
subscription  renewed  at  this  rate. 

LIFE,  24  West  3xst  Street,  New  York 
OmY€arS5.00,{CanaJianS5S2,FortignS6,04)  r 


; 


Kindly  mention  Ever>'body'*  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertiaers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  ^MAGAZINE 


A  Christmas  Present 

(or  1000  Readers  of  Everybody’s 


Accept  this  charming  Portfolio  —  with  the  compli- 
ments  of  the  METROPOLITAN  Magazine.  It  con¬ 
tains  three  of  Penrhyn  Stanlaws’  piquant  girl  studies. 
(Mr.  Stanlaws  painte  in  full  colors  only  for  MET¬ 
ROPOLITAN.)  Each  picture  is  12  inches  by  17  inches, 
separately  mounfecf  on  imported,  cream-colored,  French 
Brittany,  deckle-edged  mounts.  The  pictures  are  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  new  rubber-offset  color  process  in  6 
colors,  which  transfers  all  of  the  softness  and  charming 
delicacy  of  coloring  in  Mr.  Stanlaws’  original  paint¬ 
ings.  It  is  this  process  which  has  made  METROPOLITAN 
covers  the  art  sensation  of  the  magazine  world.  No 
other  popular  magazine  has  this  rubber-offset  process. 

The  pictures — framed— cannot  be  told  from  the  oripinal  paint¬ 
ings.  They  will  make  ideal  gifts  for  three  of  your  friends. 

1000  of  these  Portfolios  are  waiting  for  readers  of  this  maga- 
sine  who  send  the  coupon  below.  The  Portfolio  could  not  he 
duplicated  in  any  art  store  for  $1.50  (as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not 
for  sale  anywherel. 

METROPOIITAN 

Liv^t  Magaxtn&  in  America' 


A  Beautiful  Portfolio  of 
“THE  THREE  GRACES,”  by  Stanlaws 
Let  Santa  Claus  Bring  It  to  You! 


•We  do  not  ask  you  to  send  any  money- 


Just  fil'  out  the  coupon  snd  send 
it  to  us.  We  will  at  once  mail  the 
Portfolio,  carefully  packed,  car¬ 
riage  prepaid,  and  a  copy  of  the 
January  number,  entering  your 
subscription  to  the  METROPOLI¬ 
TAN  for  one  year.  When  you  re¬ 
ceive  the  Portfolio  and  first  copy 
of  the  METROPOLITAN  send  us 
tl.SO,  the  regular  subscription 
price  for  the  mairarine.  if. you 
like  them. 


If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
return  the  Portfolio  to  us. 

We  make  thisjrenerous  offer  to 
introduce  the  MCTROPOLITAN  to 
the  readers  of  this  publication 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
splendid  mairazine  we  are  pub¬ 
lishing.  We  are  fully  assured  that 
you  need  only  to  irlance  at  one  is¬ 
sue  of  METROPOLITAN  to  appre¬ 
ciate  what  a  wholly  desirable,  un¬ 
usual,  fascinating  magazine  it  is. 


The  METROPOLITAN  for  1915  will  contain  the  hi stesi  utd  moetcoetlr 
editorial  fcatare*  ever  announced  by  any  magasine.  Hern  are  aonie  of 
the  good  things  yon  will  enjoy :  A  new  serial  novel  by  HENRY  S YDNOR 
HARRISON,  w^  vrrote  ** Queed '*  and  **  V.V’s  Eyes.”  "The  Story  of  a 
Pioneer,”  which  is  the  autobiocraphy  of  DR.  ANNA  HOWARD  SHAW. 
AU  of  the  short  stories  of  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS.  JOSEPH 
CONRAD,  W.  W.  JACOBS,  and  more  short  stories  hy  RUDYARD 
KIPLING  than  will  appear  in  any  other  maguine.  A  new  series  of 
bnmorous  and  tender  Irish  stories  by  RUPERT  HUGHES.  A  new  boy 
series  more  enjoyable  than  his  ** Penrod”  stories,  hy  BOOTH  TARK- 
INGTON.  JOHN  REED’S  vivid  word-pictwes  of  the  great  war.  Other 
contributions  by  LARRY  EVANS,  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW.  INEZ 
HAYNES  GILLMORE.  FANNIE  HURST.  ARNOLD  BENNETT.  WILL 
PAYNE.  F.  TENNYSON  JESSE.  COMNGSBY  DAWSON.  HENRY 
KITCHELL  WEBSTER,  A.  E.  W.  MASON.  LEROY  SCOTT.  W.  R. 
MAXWELL. 


Pictures  reproduced  in  6  colors  by  tmo 
Rubber-Offset  Process  and  mounted. 
Each  picture  is  12  inches  by  17  inches 


**Mnil  the 
Coupon  now 
and  1  will 
come  down 
your 

chimney” 


M«troMUtAa  lft*gasln«  ^ 

iSt  rovrtb  Atwm,  Vtv  T«rk 

OentleMeAi  Send  me  the  Penrhirn  Scmnlewi 
PogtloUo,  prepeM.  end  Mstropoutan  Io« 
one  veer  b^nnint  Juiuenr.  1915-  On  receipt 
o4  6r«t  number,  1  win  remit  $1.50  for  my 
vnpdon,  with  andenmnding  Fortlulio  (•  to  b« 
Mine,  HRF.R.  II  I  am  net  1  will 

return  the  Portfolio  ami  owe  yon  nothinc. 


Town  _ Stale _ 

(Canadian  and  toteign  poitage  ea^nr 


The  advcrtiMTtif-nt^  in  Evrr\*lM^y*s  M.iffaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Why  is  January  1st 
the  First  Day  of  the  Year? 

Do  you  know  who  decided  that  the  new  year  should  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January? 

Do  you  know  why  the  Russians  and  Greeks  celebrate  their  first  day  of  the  year  on 
what  is  our  13th  of  January? 

Do  you  know  when  it  was  that  September,  October  and  November  came  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time  and  how  they  got  changed  hack  ? 

Do  you  know  that  February  was  at  one  time  the  last  month  of  the  year,  while  January 
was  the  first  ?  Do  you  know  why  August  has  31  days  ? 


Thrte  are  a  few  of  the  dozens  of  questions  that 
will  occur  to  a  curious  mind  around  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Year.  Have  you  any  idea  where  to  look  to 
easily  find  the  answer  to  all  of  them  ?  Most  of  these 
questions  the  questioner  will  never  answer,  because  he 
hasn’t  the  facilities  close  at  hand  to  find  the  answer. 

It  is  the  man  and  the  woman  who  knows  who 
gets  ahead.  Too  often  that  knowledge  is  the  fruit 
that  personal  experience  uncovers.  The  reward 
that  comes  late  in  life  often  might  come  earlier  if 
the  worker  had  access  in  youth  to  a  treasure 
chamber  of  knowledge  of  facta  that  he  could  put  to 
immediate  use. 

To  every  observant  man  or  woman  there  are 


hundreds  of  vital  questions  appealing  every  day. 
To  find  the  answers  would  mean  a  continued  step¬ 
ping  ahead  in  life's  learning. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  right  now  to  begin 
to  get  under  your  feet  the  foundation  of  knowledge 
that  pays  thousands  of  per  cent,  in  dividends  for 
every  moment  of  effort  put  into  worth-while  reading. 

To  do  this  thing  will  not  require  a  special  op¬ 
portunity,  or  time  diverted  from  necessary  duties, 
or  the  investment  of  much  money.  It  only  requires 
that  you  possess  the  desire  to  know  and  will  spend 
a  short  time  each  day  with  the  one  book  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  all  men  of  learning  universally  hold  in 
respect,  the 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

{Eleventh  Edition) 

Within  the  covers  of  this  storehouse  of  facts  is  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  all  times,  written  and  arranged 
for  ready  reference  by  the  most  learned  and  successful  men  of  the  day  in  every  profession,  tiade,  business, 
science — every  avenue  of  learning.  The  possession  of  such  a  book  cannot  be  valued  too  highly.  To  own  it 
should  be  the  ambition  of  every  home  where  culture,  self-betterment,  increased  ability,  are  vidu^  and  desired. 

The  new  Briunnica  is  not  a  cheap  book.  To  write,  edit  and  print  such  a  book,  to  make  it  authentic,  has 
required  the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars.  But  it  is  not  an  extravagant  book  to  own.  The  publishers,  the 
Press  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  have  taken  advantage  of  every  mechanical  opportunity  to 
produce  a  worthy  book  at  such  a  low  price  that  any  person  of  average  means  can  afford  it.  They  have  arranged 
a  system  of  easy  payments  that  any  ambitious  man  or  woman  can  meet  without  conscious  sacrifice. 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  the  details  of  the  new  Britannica  ?  How  it  can  be  put  to  active  use 
by  you  to  improve  your  capacity  of  knowing  and  of  earning?  If  so,  then  ask  us  to  send  you  our  book  that 
will  tell  you  how  the  new  11th  Edition  of  the  Britannica  is  really  sixty-seven  different  kinds  of  books.  It  is  free 
for  the  asking.  The  coupon  herewith  filled  out  and  sent  to  us  will  bring  the  book  to  you. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  120  W.  32d  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your 
free  book  telling  why  the 
11th  Edition  of  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  is 
67  kinds  of  books  em¬ 
bodied  in  one,  also  your 
easy  terms  of  pavment. 


Name 

City 

State _  _ 

Street  No. 
or  P.O.  Box _ _ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


KVERYBODY  S  ^MAGAZINE 


White  magic 


on  mirrors 


The  advertimnenti  in  Rverv-boily’i  Maxazine  are  indexe<1.  Turn  to  pace  4, 


I  ALWAYS  clean  my  mirrors 
with  lion  Ami — it’s  so  easy  I 

I  sinipl)’  apply  a  thin,  wet  lather 
of  Bon  Ami — ^let  it  dry  for  a 
moment — then  wipe  it  off  with 
a  dry  cloth. 

Everj’  mark,  smudge  and  speck 
disapi)ears  !  And  there  are  no 
obstinate,  damp  smears  leit  on 
the  glass,  either  ! 

Ik)n  Ami  comes  off  drj'  —  that 
prevents  smears  and  does  away 
with  all  slow,  laborious  jwlishing 
and  nibbing. 

Ik)n  Ami  is  real  white  magic  in 
my  home.  A  little  touch — a  lit¬ 
tle  rul) — and  presto,  how  things 
shine!  (]ilass,nickel, tile, enamel, 
aluminum,  brass,  tin,  paint  I 


Have  you  tried  Bon  Ami  Pmuder 
yetf 

It  is  regular  Bon  Ami,  ground 
to  a  fine,  soft,  velvety  jxiwder 
which  turns  to  a  nice  white  lather 
at  the  touch  of  a  wet  cloth.  It 
won’t  scratch.  It  comes  in  a 
handy  can  with  a  hole  in  the  lop. 

Your  grocer  has  it  now.  You 
may  like  it  even  better  than  the 
cake.  Why  not  trj'  it  ?  ^ 


'^Hasn't 

scratched 

yetr 


Made  in  both  cake  and  powder  form 


THE  BON  AMI  tX)MPANY.  NEW  YORK 


JANUARY.  1915 


VOL,  XXXII,  NO.  1 


^he 

ENCHANTED  CITY 
{7/ GOLDEN  GATE 


yf  Series  q/'  Thoto^raphs 


3MMHWKOM  FEBKfARY  20th  TO  DErF.MBEK  4th.  1915.  THE  COMPLETION 
C  1^  «  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  IS  TO  BE  CELEBRATED  BY  THE  PANAMA- 
A  ^  I  PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITHtN.  THREE  MILES  ALONG 
£  J  2  SAN  FRANCIS*  «)  BAY  THE  BI  II.DINGS  STRETCH,  IN  A  GREAT  AMPHI- 
SWWMP  theatre  with  a  MOI  NTAIN  BACKGROI  ND.  in  THE  CENTER 
RISE  THE  PRINCIPAL  EXPOSITION  Bl’ILDINGS,  PALE  IVORY  WALLS  BANDED 
WITH  GORGEOrS  COLOR,  T«)PPED  WITH  GLITTERING  DOMES,  AND  SET  IN 
RICHEST  FLOWERS  AND  FttLI  AGE.  WITHIN,  DESPITE  THE  WAR,  THE  NATIONS 
<»F  THE  WORLD  ARE  « ONTRIBCTING  THEIR  BEST  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  IN- 
DCSTRY,  ART,  AND  SCIEN*  E.  IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  NEW  OPPORTI  NITIES 
CtPENED  BY  THE  GREAT  CANAL  VNITING  ORIENT  AND  OCCIDENT. 

IT  IS  CALIFORNIA’S  PLA.N—  CALIFORNIA'S  TASK— HER  DREAM  COME  TRI  E. 


THi:  (  (U’KT  (>l  Tin:  KU  K  SKASONS 

TIIK  »'KIN'  IPAI.  KXIlIRtT  PAI.ACKS  AKF  (JKdl  HKIl  AKOI'T  TMK  <  OI  KT  «»K  THK  IMX  KKSK, 
WHIi  H  OI-KNS  «>N  TIIK  HAST  INTO  TIIK  rot'KT  «>K  AllINDWrK  AM)  OX  TIIK  W  KST  ISTo  TIIK 
<  OI  KT  OF  TIIK  FOt’K  SKASONS.  THK  I’lCTI  kK  SHOWS  THK  (.lANT  11  AI.K-DOMR.  WITH  TIIK 
FK.I  KKS  OF  SI  NSHISK  AM)  KAIN  ON  F.ITHKK  SIDK. 


2 


pai.acf:  of  varikd  in nrsTRiES— southern  portal 


THE  EI.F.VEN  MAIN  EXHIBIT  PALACES.  (  ONNECTEO  BY  COLONNADES  AND  COfKTS,  GIVE 
THE  EFFECT  OF  A  VAST  ORIENTAL  MOSIJCE  WITH  TOWERING  DOMES  AND  MINARETS. 
ALL  THESE  BCILDINGS  ARE  SfRFAl  ED  WITH  IMITATION  TRAVERTINE  MARBLE,  OF  A  PALE 
IVORY  TONE.  THE  RI<  H  DETAIL  OF  THIS  ENTRANCE  IS  TYPICAL  OF  THE  ELABORATE 
ORNAMENT.ATION  THROCGHOCT. 


GATKWAV  TO  THK  PALACK  OF  LIBFRAL  ARIS 

EIGHT  OF  THE  EXHIBIT  BITLDINGS  FORM  A  KECTAXGI.E,  FOl’R  FACING  NORTH  t'PON  THE 
ESPLANADE  BORDERING  THE  BAY,  CALLED  THE  MARINA,  FOCR  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  ES¬ 
PLANADE.  THIS  ENTRANCE,  IN  SPANISH  RENAISSANCE  STYLE,  LEADS  TO  THE  PALACE  FROM 
THE  SOUTH  GARDENS,  WHICH  ARE  BRILLIANT  WITH  TROPICAL  BL<»SSOMS  AND  RARE  TREES. 


A  CONXKCTIXC.  VKSTIBULE 

THIS'rOKRinoR  (  ONNEnS  THE  PAEACE  OF  AGRK'rLTrRE  AND  THE  PALACE  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS.  THE  SCNLIGHT  IS  STREAMING  IN  FROM  THE  COI  RT  OF  THE  FOCR  SEASONS  ON  THE 
RIGHT,  AND  AT  THE  LEFT  LIES  THE  COCRT  OF  THE  CNIVERSE,  W  ITH  ITS  SCNKEN  GARDENS, 
ITS  GREAT  POOL  AND— AT  THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  EXPOSITION— THE  BEACTIFTL 

TOWER  OF  lEWELS. 


3 


roLoxxADi:  from  thk  m ariw  to  rm:  roi  Ri  of  tiif.  foi  r  sf.asons 


F.A<  II  OF  TIIF  nt  ll.DINfJS  FRONTINIi  OX  TIIF  (  fil  KT  IS  SCKRFNFI)  BY  A  FISF  rolONXNDF, 
AM)  COLOXNADFS  f DNNErT  THE  PRINril'M,  PAI.A*  FS.  TIIF.  VAI’I-T  HFRI  IS  I  FRI  FFAN 
BI.rE,  THE  WALLS  CRFAM.  FROM  TIIF.  STAR-SIIAFI  I)  DISKS  ABOVE,  TIIF  roLOSNADF  WILL 
BF  St  FFfSFD  AT  NKillT  WITH  SOFT  WHITF  LUHIT. 


8 


CORN'F.K  OF  THF  PAFAC'F  OF  Al.RICl  LTVRF 

FOKTY  Ai  Rr.S  AKK  TO  BK  OKVOTKO  TO  TIIK  INTF.KKSTS  OF  ACiRiri’LTrRK.  I  NOKR  A  <  I,AS- 
SIFICATION  new  to  KXI'OSITIONS,  farm  IMI’I.EMKNTS  ANO  MAnilNERY,  AS  WF.I.I,  AS 
l‘ROI)lTTS.  WIFE  BK  INri.l  DF.I)  IS  THIS  BriFOISr.,  ANO  FOOD  I'ROOrCTS  WIFI,  HAVE  AX 
EXHIBIT  PALAfE  OF  THEIR  OWN.  NOTE  THE  roFONNAOE  LEAOINC  INTO  THE  COl'llT 

OF  THF.  FOT  R  SEASONS. 


9 


A  NIC  11  K  I  N  T  »  K 

«  or R T  OK  Tin; 

KOI  K  SKASONS, 
W  I  Til  A  (il.lMI’SK 
OK  TIIK  KOI  STAIN 
(iKOIT*.  "SI  MMKK.’’ 


Whal  ^ou  and,  /  Owe 

to 

ENGLAND  -  FRANCE 
RUSSIA  -  GERMANY 


hy  WILLIAM  HARD 


BdUort  Note  — Behind  the  question.  Who  will  win  in  the  (;reat  war?— lies  another: 
What  will  the  victor’s  success  mean  to  modern  civilization,  to  the  world?  Seeking 
the  answer,  one  is  led  to  reestimate  the  national  qualities  which  may  be  reenforced 
and  strengthened  by  victory,  or  possibly  weakened  by  defeat.  W'hat  are  the  es¬ 
sential  characteristics  of  the  nations  at  war?— what  have  they  done  for  the  world? — 
what  has  been  their  contribution  to  world-culture  and  civilization? 

Here  is  an  answer— for  England,  France.  Germany,  Russia — by  a  man  who  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  reputation  as  a  clear-minded  observer  and  a  just  investigator.  It  is  a 
brilliant  article— a  piece  of  literature  of  genuine  distinction  as  well  as  a  direct  answer 
to  our  questions.  It's  closely  woven,  and  not  to  be  read  casually.  Don't  try  to  skim 
it.  Read  it.  It  will  be  splendidly  worth  your  effort. 


HK  niililiirislic  subjects  «>f  the 
(lerman  \Var-la)r<l  have  In-en 
the  \vi)rl(l’s  tenderest  c«)mjx>sers 
of  children’s  stuigs  — 

JipBf  Schnirwittchi-n  hinter  «K-n  Bi-rm-n. 

Bi-i  (li-n  siebon  Z'wergon. 

Snow-W  hite  in  the  mountain  clen 

With  her  Seven  Little  Men. 

(let  Carl  Reineclce's  musical  settinj?  tt) 
those  words.  Smru:  -  jx»kint»  the 

tire  and  broiling  the  tish  and  setting  the 
tal)le  and  bringing  out  the  seven  beakers, 
all  for  the  seven  gnarly  gnomes,  in  the 
hollow  Iwyond  the  ridge,  while  she  waits 
and  waits  for  the  Kocnigssohn,  the  Prince, 


on  a  high  note,  who  shall  come  and 
translate  her  to  her  own  true  "golden 
throne!" 

How  shivery  with  goblin  imagination 
and  httw  cozy  with  fireside  comfort,  Ixith 
at  once!  (let  it:  and  when  the  children 
sing  it — anil  they  li-///  sing  it — and  when 
the  little  jK-rsonalities  aixmt  the  piano  be¬ 
come  themselves  as  mystically  magical  as 
the  music,  you  shall  taste  for  yourself  the 
first  great  contribution  made  by  Germany 
to  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

It  embraced  many  things  besides  chil¬ 
dren’s  songs.  But  you  can  fix  its  quality  as 
nicely  by  mentioning  children’s  songs  as 
by  mentioning  the  philosophy  of  Kant. 
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What  was  it,  that  contribution?  What 
has  (lermany  j;ivcn  the  world? 

And,  to  no  the  n>unds,  what  has  Knnland 
ni\en  the  wt>rld?  And  France?  .\nd 
Russia?  These  f*>ur  preat  nations  now  at 
war— how  is  the  wiirld  different,  better, 
l)ecause  they  have  lived  and  lalH>red? 
What  have  they  contributed  to  civilization, 
each  of  them,  distinctively,  |>eculiarly? 

As  for  the  (iermans,  the  charaitcriiitic 
they  have  mo'^t  impres'^ed  on  the  worhl 
seems  to  have  been  their  ‘■sti>lulness.” 
Clermans  are  "stolid.”  .\nd,  at  countle>s 
touch-and-go  dinner-parties,  German  schol¬ 
arship  is  thrust  away  for  being  “dry  as 
dust.” 

I  must  sjH-ak  of  (ierman  scholarship 
because  the  (iermans  are  uni(jue  in  this: 
that  it  is  from  their  libraries,  or  from  places 
in  the  very  shadow  (»f  their  libraries,  that 
they  ha\e  brought  to  the  world  their  two 
greatest  world-gifts. 

A  HEART  IN  THIS  DRY  DUST 

Now  I  will  not  <ay  that  German  scholar¬ 
ship  is  not  "dry  as  dust.”  Hut  I  a///  say 
that  (ierman  sch**larship  is  also  the  mo>t 
emotional  scholarship  in  the  world.  Cruise- 
the  tliH>rs  of  libraries  from  Innik-stack  to 
lKM)k-stack  and  y«  u  will  st-ldom  encounter 
a  (ierman  learned  work  that  will  not,  if 
you  really  strike  its  jmrpose,  proceed  al¬ 
most  to  explode  itself,  on  contact,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  tloating  mine. 

1  will  maintain,  with  dinner-j>arty  license, 
that  a  German  ne\er  writes  a  l)<M>k  in  order 
to  collect  facts  far  their  (ru.-n  sake.  His  way 
of  going  alx>ut  it  is  as  follows: 

"Herr  Dokttir  l'rofess4ir  IIunnKT'Chme- 
ge!  of  Munich  ha'  'aid,  in  ]»rint,  actually, 
that  PojK.-  (iregory  the  Seventh  kept  back 
the  develojmient  »>f  the  national  spirit  in 
F.urope.  .\lrea»ly,  in  the  Zeitschrift  for 
Kcclesiastical  Political  Muldle-.\ges  Kiviwl- 
edge,  I  have  denn)lished  this  thi-ory.  Hut 
now,  in  my  old  age,  1  return  to  the  contlict : 
and  here  I  have  twt>  billion  facts  as'embled. 
firry  one  of  'a’liieh  praxes  that  Ihnnptr- 
sehmej’el  is  Xi-ron^  and  I  am  right.  It  is  done. 
.\nd  when  I  sit  on  Sunday  aftcrtn«.n  in  the 
garden  by  the  river,  the  man  at  the  next 
table  will  sometimes  raise  his  stein  and  say: 
“There  sits  Professor  Schwinkl.  He  pre¬ 
vented  Humi)erschmegel  from  misleading 
the  world.' 

You  may  retort  that  you  are  not  in¬ 


terested  in  the  development  of  the  national 
spirit  among  the  nations  of  nnxlern  tinu-s. 
But  whose  soul  docs  that  prtree  dry* 

Out  of  the  spirit  that  conducts  researches 
in  order  to  demonstrate  ideas  and  in  order 
tt>  establish  xohole  systems  of  ideas,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  develo|K-d  the  phiU)sophy  and  the 
lH»etry  that  first  made  Germany  a  big,  dis- 
tinetixr  international  inlluence. 

.\nd  when  did  this  event  hapjKn?  Xot 
much  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Germany  talks  almut  “Kun>|K‘an  cul¬ 
ture”  now  with  all  the  self-consciousness  of 
a  young  sojihomore. 

I  do  not  say  that  Germany  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  prinluced  jHiwerful  men.  l.uther, 
let  us  say,  was  a  jKiwerful  man.  Hut  long 
iK-fore  Luther,  in  the  growing  revolt  against 
the  Catholic  religion,  there  was  the  ex¬ 
tremely  jKiwerful  Knglishman,  W’yelif;  anti, 
'hortly  after  Luther,  there  was  the  extreme¬ 
ly  JKiwerful  Frenchman,  Calvin.  There 
is  nothing  distinctively  German  in  Ix-ing 
hiistile  to  Rome. 

.  .\s  ftir  jHTstinal  frt-edom,  remember  that 
t\en  in  1S07  twti-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Prus>ia  were  serfs,  Ixiund  to  the  soill 
.\s  ftir  science,  remember  that  even  in 
I^,!2  the  (ierman  Idebig,  destined  to  lx- 
a  great  chemist,  was  obliged,  when  he 
wi>he<l  to  team  chemistry,  to  seek  France 
and  to  study  in  Paris  under  Gay-Lussac. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  is 
as  near  to  us  in  time  as  Geiirge  Washington, 
wrote  his  memoirs  in  French. 

He  was  Ix-lated,  however.  He  should 
have  written  in  German.  .Mready  the 
mo\enient  was  under  way  which  gave  the 
world  (to  mention  only  the  most  familiar 
names)  Les.sing,  Kant,  Fichte,  Goethe, 
i^chiller. 

These  men  and  their  contemjKiraries  in 
Germany  had  a  |ir«Mligious  international 
vogue.  Carlyle  exjilained  them  to  Kngland, 
over  and  o\er  again,  as  "a  national  duty.” 

Hut  why  "a  national  iluly”?  Hecause 
even  tl.e  jKiets  among  them  hail  a  message 
which  was  more  than  jKietry.  They  were 
'cholars,  jihilosojihers.  st-ers. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  aUiut  the  "nation¬ 
al  character”  of  the  Germans,  we  must  not 
forget  that  <lay.  .Schiller  believed,  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  dill  the  jihilos«>|iher  Fichte,  that 
the  .\rtist  dm-s  not  deal,  realK,  with  Mat¬ 
ter.  Matter  is  nothing.  It  does  not  really 
exist.  .\nd  even  the  Human  I'mlerstanil- 
ing  can  teach  us  little  that  is  jirotitable. 
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The  Artist  must  rise  alx)vc  Matter  and 
alK)\-e  the  Human  Understanding  into 
“The  Divine  Idea.”  In  that  clearness 
the  worth  of  human  living  will  become 
evident,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Artist  to 
Icacli  that  U'orth.  To  have  done  with  the 
half,  the  resiK'Ctable,  the  plausible,  and 
then  “Im  (lanzen,  Guten,  Wahren,  resolut 
zu  lelwn” —  to  live  with  determination  in  the 
Complete,  the  Good,  and  the  True — that  was 
Gm-the’s  cr\-.  And  so  Carlyle  recorded 
him  to  Ik?  a  jMK't,  truly,  but  to  lx*  more  than 
a  |xx*t,  a  “spiritual  revolutionist.”  The 
influence  of  that  (iermany  can  lx*  seen  Ixst 
in  Carlyle’s  exclamation: 

“It  is  ap|M>inted  that  Germany  is  to  lx‘ 
the  leader  of  spiritual  Kurojx*.” 

Spiritual  Kuro|x*I  To  lead  it!  That 
was  Germany’s  vocation  then! 

.\nd  everylHMly  said  then  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  was  a  “mystic.” 

It  is  for  such  reasons  that  I  do  n«)t  at¬ 
tempt  to  define  the  |H*rmanent  racial  or 
national  character  of  any  |x*ople. 

I  turn,  for  instance,  to  the  English. 

The  Englishman  is  “conservative.”  C«*r- 
tainly.  Whenever  you  hxik  at  him  and 
observe  his  nxk-like  intellect,  you  must  say: 
“How  conserx  ative!” 

Now  when  did  he  become  conservative? 

I  once  read  a  ver\-  acute  French  lxM)k, 
written  at  the  end  of  the  .seventet'nth  cen¬ 
tury,  which  admirable  contrasted  the 
steadiness  «)f  the  French  with  the  Oekleness 
of  the  English,  h'or  .some  eight 
centuries  the  French  had  made 
little  change  in  the  structure  of 
their  gt»vernment.  .\s  for  the 
English,  they  had  managed,  with¬ 
in  the  .space  of  one  half-centur>', 
from  1640  to  if)oo,  to  accomplish  the  fo!l«»w- 
ing  infamies: 

They  had  turned  against  their  rightful 
ruler,  (’harles  the  First,  with  an  ax,  and  had 
decapitatinl  him. 

They  hatl  set  up  a  king-less  and  a  bishop- 
li*s.s  state,  a  state  therefore  unprecedentedly 
irreligious. 

Tiring  of  this  state,  they  had  destroyed 
it  and  ha<l  |xrmitte<l  a  son  of  their  mur¬ 
dered  king  to  return  to  dwell  among  them; 
but  soon  tiring  again  of  lawful  govern¬ 
ment,  they  had  laid  hands  u|x)n  his  suc- 
ct*ss«)r,  James  the  Second,  and  had  chase<l 
him  brutally  out  of  the  kingdtmi.  .\nd. 
finally: 

They  had  taken  it  uix)n  themselves  to 


appoint  to  a  place  on  the  throne  of  England 
a  foreigner,  William  of  Orange,  a  profane 
person,  who  had  no  blood-claim  to  it  what¬ 
soever. 

“How  conservative!” 

But  it  was  during  that  fickleness  that 
England  gave  the  world  modern  govern¬ 
ment,  free  parliamentarx'  institutions!  And 
it  gave  the  world  not  only  the  idea  but  also 
ver>’  largely  the  form.  We  may  say  with 
regard  to  lK)th  hcmis[>heres  what  President 
Lowell  of  Harvard  says  with  regard  to  the 
(’ontinent  in  his  lK)ok  on  “Governments  and 
Parties  in  Continental  Europe”: 

“The  main  features  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  have  been  ver>-  generally  imitated.” 

Believe  me,  we  owe  nothing  to  the  con¬ 
servative  Englishman  any  more  than  we  do 
to  the  stolid  German.  It  is  to  the  radical 
Englishman,  who  put  Charles  the  P'irst’s 
hopelessly  unconstitutional  head  where  it 
would  do  the  lea.st  harm,  that  we  owe  the 
beginnings  of  rverything  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  |xx»ple. 

In  the  next  century  Fmglish  radicalism, 
having  given  us  nnxlern  government,  pio- 
ceedi-d  to  give  us  modern  in«lustr>-. 

Some  day,  when  the  relative  importance 
of  things  is  Ixtter  discerned,  there  will  be 
fewer  visitors  to  the  Tower  of  London  and 
there  will  lx*  more  pilgrimages  of  reveience 
to  the  s|X)t  where  sUxmI  the  little  cott.age 
in  which  James  Hargreaves,  unlettered 
artisan,  first  made  eight  spnndles 
turn  at  once. 

Fame,  whose  loud  wings  fan  the  ashen 
pa>t 

To  signal  fires 

will  some  day  show  us,  really  in¬ 
candescent.  the  figures  of  Hargreaves,  Kay, 
Wyatt,  .\rkwright,  Ciompton,  Newcomen, 
Cartwright. 

Theirs  not  the  fault  if  the  F'actorx- 
System  which  they  made  possible  has 
bn»ught  us  woe  along  with  wealth.  Blame 
not  Prometheus  if  with  the  fire  he  stole  for 
us  from  heaven  we  have  burnetl  to  death 
our  fellow  men.  Those  English  inventors 
of  the  eighteenth  century  gave  us  the  means 
by  which,  and  by  which  alt)ne,  a  rich  and  a 
broad  life  can  lx  made  for  all  mankind. 
They  gave  us  the  idea  and  practise  of  power- 
tlriven  machinerv’.  Nothing  can  now  take 
that  glorv’  away  from  the  most  fruitful 
group)  of  practical  innovators  that  ever 
lived. 
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It  was  at  Tapplcwick  in  NottinRham- 
shire  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  world  a 
set  of  spinning-machines  was  not  only 
successful  in  sjnnning  thread  without  the 
pull  of  the  human  hand,  hut  was  driven  to 
its  task  by  steam.  There  was  the  niachiuv! 
And  there  was  pimrr.’ 

In  these  matters  the  nineteenth  century 
merely  hatched  out  the  egg  laid  by  the 
eighteenth. 

Well,  why  was  it  that  the  tly-shuttle, 
the  s])inning-jenny,  the  roller  sjunning- 
frame,  the  spinning-mule,  the  |H*wer-KHtm, 
the  steam-pump,  the  steam-engine,  all 
ai)iH>ared  all  at  t>nce  in  England?  Shall  we 
say  that  the  Englishman  is  by  racial  and 
national  character  a  radical,  an  innovator? 

Not  if  I  can  help  it.  1  would  answer 
that  (juestion  first  by  proiniunding  another: 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  present  reign  of 
France  over  all  motlern  costume,  there  is 
one  field,  a  small  one,  which  is  indeiK*ndent 
of  the  costume  dictators  of  Paris?  Why 
is  it  that  styles  for  men  are  set  in  Lonilon? 
Is  it  because  the  English  ha^e  a  racial  talent 
for  designing  clothes  for  the  male  figure? 
.\fter  viewing  many  Englishman,  I  resjKTt- 
fully  venture  to  think  not. 

THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL  AND  MEN’S 
STYLES 

I  will  maintain,  once  more  with  dinner¬ 
party  license,  that  it  is  because  of  the 
English  Channel.  Thus,  easily: 

The  English  Channel,  being  wet  and  (k‘ep, 
made  it  unnecessar>’  for  the  English  to 
allow  their  kings  to  have  large  standing 
armies  in  order  to  jirotect  them  against  the 
IHiwerful  nations  on  the  Continent.  Hut 
the  English  kings,  not  having  large  stand¬ 
ing  armies,  were  unable  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  their  subjects.  Hence,  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  .\nd  the  first  step 
toward  English  control  of  men's  clothes! 

For  the  Engli.sh  gentleman,  not  being 
obliged,  as  the  Continental  gentleman  was, 
to  Ixither  much  alxiut  the  king  and  his  court, 
went  out  and  lived  scattered  on  the  country¬ 
side  and  gave  himself  to  the  outdiKir  s|)orts 
which  are  so  imjiressive  to  the  males  of  all 
countries. 

.\t  the  siime  time  the  “common  man"  in 
England,  relieved  of  militarism  and  feudal¬ 
ism  and  absolutism  through  the  triumph  of 
Parliament,  was  able  to  devote  himself 
conscientiously  and  uninterruptedly  to 
trade.  Hut  out  of  traile,  esiiecially  with 


foreign  countries  which  pnxluccd  cotton, 
came  the  demand  for  quicker  methixls  of 
manufacture.  Hence  the  Machine  and 
Power.  .And  the  second  step  toward  Eng¬ 
lish  control  of  men’s  clothes! 

For  the  new  Machine  Industrv’,  the  new 
Factory  System,  originating  in  England, 
gave  England,  long  liefore  any  other  coun¬ 
try  had  it,  a  large,  a  veiy  large,  leisured  and 
semi-leisured  cla.ss.  .And  the  |K‘rsons  be¬ 
longing  to  this  cla.ss  naturally  went  out  and 
livetl  on  the  countr>’side  and  became  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  devoted  thems<*lves  to  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  leisure,  chief  among 
which  (for  males)  are  outdixir  sjxirts. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  England,  (or  its 
third  great  international  contribution,  gave 
Sports  to  the  world. 

In  fact,  we  may  go  farther.  We  may  say 
that  England  has  affected  the  whole  use 
of  leisure  more  than  has  any  other  nation. 
Inevitably!  The  leisured  and  semi-lei- 
sure<l  classes  of  other  nations,  as  they  were 
deveIo|Kxl  by  the  Factory  System,  found 
leisure  already  slandardi/e<l  by  the  English. 

However,  the  leisure- hour  accomplish¬ 
ment  which  is  most  easily  transmitte<l  is 
Sjxirts.  .And  this  is  the  accomplishment 
most  congenial  to  males.  'Fhe  English 
male  with  leisure  Ix^came,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  the  tutor  of  all  rnalc-s  with  leisure 
anywhere.  It  had  to  be.  He  was  there 
first,  in  jxiwerful  numlxTs. 

Hut  clothes  are  a  feature  of  leisure.  The 
working  garments  of  a  farmer  or  of  an 
artisan  or  even  of  a  manufacturer  or  mer¬ 
chant  are  not  clothes.  They  are  mere 
protective  devices  against  climate  and 
shame.  There  are  no  clothes,  in  the  high 
sense  of  the  word,  till  there  is  leisure  for 
discrimination — as,  for  instance,  Ix'twtrn 
what  is  appro|>riate  at  five  o’ckxk  and  what 
at  seven.  Therefore  the  English,  first  to 
develo|)  leisure,  and  first  to  develop  sfxirts, 
were  first  to  organize  masculine  attire. 
.\nd  men's  styles  are  set  in  London. 

Which,  clearly,  would  not  have  been  the 
case  had  it  not  lx*en  for  the  English  Channel! 

I  will  admit  that  I  can  not  explain  the 
rich  profuseness  of  English  |xx-tr>’  by  the 
Engli.sh  Channel.  Hut  I  am  certain  that 
anylxxly  who  gave  himself  to  the  task  would 
find  a  Ix-tter  reason  for  English  jxx'trx-  than 
to  say  that  the  English  are  ju.st  naturally 
jxx'tical;  that  it  is  in  the  breed.  Now  is 
the  time  to  examine  this  delusion  of  breed, 
and  of  racial  and  national  innate  permanent 
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hate  and  harm  that  goes  with  it. 

Kipling  found  the  American  of  our  day 
to  be  a  kind  of  neurotic  busybody  plunging 
thoughtlessly  from  one  childish  detail  of  life 
to  another  and  turning  a  keen  eye  on  “the 
instant  need  of  things.”  Yet  the  travelers 
who  came  to  this  country  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  who  ob¬ 
served  the  aboriginal  American  environ¬ 
ment  which  ultimately  produced  those 
colossal  persons,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Mark  Twain,  put  it  down  in  their  note¬ 
books  that  the  American  is  a  kind  of  vege¬ 
tative  philosopher,  given  to  meditating, 
whittling,  and  much  slow,  judicious,  lei¬ 
surely  talking! 

No  sooner  do  we  get  the  character  of  a 
people  nicely  fixed  than  along  comes  a  great 
wind  of  social  change  and  blows  it  to  an 
entirely  new  shape. 

Perhaps  the  Englishman  is  “conserva¬ 
tive”  to-day.  I  won’t  dispute  it — nor  will 
I  assert  it.  I  am  looking  not  at  characters 
but  at  accomplishments.  And  I  claim  that 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  two  primary  mat¬ 
ters  of  haw  we  earn  our  living  and  haw  we 
are  governed  the  “conservative”  Englishman 
has  been  the  most  radical  of  all  world- 
changers. 

THE  STEADY  FRENCH 

I  proceed  now  to  the  French,  who  are, 
I  understand,  “excitable”  and  “volatile.” 
I  supix>se  they  are.  They  have  taught 
their  lessons  to  the  world  with  much  wav¬ 
ing  of  hands  and  shrugging  of  shoulders  and 
flashing  of  eyes.  I  admit  that.  But  what 
are  the  lessons  they  have  taught?  Lessons, 
distinctively,  of  common  sense,  of  taste,  of 
reason. 

In  what  fields  of  Art,  for  instance,  has 
French  influence  been  strongest?  In  pre¬ 
cisely  those  in  which  a  feeling  for  pro¬ 
portion,  for  form,  for  restraint,  is  most 
necessary.  In  architecture,  for  instance, 
and  in  painting  and  in  statuary  and  in 
prose  style. 

The  French  taught  prose  style  to  the 
English.  Before  the  great  French  influ¬ 
ence  on  English  literature  in  the  days  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  the  English  did  indeed 
often  write  and  speak  prose;  but  English 
prose  style,  in  its  modem  character,  did 
not  exist.  So  well,  indeed,  did  France 
teach  English  prose-wTiters  to  write  prose 
that  it  even  taught  English  poets  to  do  so; 

it 


may  see  French  influence  at  its  prosiest. 

It  is  absolutely  not  an  influence  to  excite 
the  Englishman  or  the  German  but  rather 
to  steady  him.  In  the  two  most  genuinely 
emotional  of  the  arts  the  Frencl^an  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  his  rivals — in  poetry 
by  the  conservative,  inexpressive  English¬ 
man  and  in  music  by  the  stolid,  inexpressive 
German.  The  mental  empire  of  France 
has  been  in  those  things  that  are  most 
capable  of  exact  mental  measurement. 

WHAT  IS  “EUROPEAN  CULTURE"? 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  France,  after 
all,  is  the  center,  the  collector  and  conveyer, 
of  the  world’s  whole  culture,  uniquely.  It 
is  not  only  supremely  influential  to-day  in 
many  of  the  arts,  but  it  has  achieved  a 
mental  mastery  of  all  of  them;  and  if  all 
Europ>ean  nations  had  to  p>erish  except  one, 
and  that  one  were  to  be  chosen  for  being 
best  fitted  to  continue  civilization  as  a 
whole,  why,  that  one  would  be  France. 

This  comprehensiveness  of  French  culture 
has  been  very  well  pointed  out  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  Havelock  Ellis  in  his  comments 
on  a  certain  book  written  by  Remy  de 
Gourmont.  It  is  called  “The  Esthetics  of 
the  French  Language.”  It  is  deeply  learn¬ 
ed  and  at  the  same  time  charmingly  graceful. 
And  Mr.  Ellis  very  properly  says: 

“It  is  difficult  to  imagine  such  a  book 
written  about  our  own  beautiful  language.” 
And  why? 

Because  we  are  without  that  French 
mental  mastery  of  all  the  elements  of  cul¬ 
ture,  a  mastery  in  which  knowledge  and 
taste  march  together. 

“Our  men  of  letters,”  says  Mr.  Ellis, 
“lack  the  erudition  to  write  such  a  book; 
while  our  scientific  students  of  language 
can  not  write  from  the  esthetic  point  of 
view.” 

If  you  will  ponder  that  comment  of  Mr. 
Ellis’s,  you  wUl  begin  to  see  why  it  is  that, 
from  the  Middle  Ages  down,  the  grasp  of 
France  on  the  culture  of  the  world  has  been 
so  steady  and  so  commanding.  France 
assembles  all  culture  and  lives  it.  Read 
the  novels  of  Anatole  France.  He  is  not 
the  greatest  novelist  that  ever  lived.  But 
in  the  works  of  what  English  or  German  or 
Russian  novelist  will  you  find  so  full  a 
transmission  to  future  times  of  all  the  cul¬ 
ture  that  the  world  has  lived  so  far? 
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Rightly,  therefore,  did  Henri  de  Bornier 
boast:  “Every  man  has  two  countries — 
his  own  and  France!” 

But  how  does  this  intellectuality,  this 
reasonableness,  show  in  the  greatest  event 
in  the  history  of  France,  its  greatest  ex¬ 
ternal  contribution  to  Europe  and  to 
America — the  French  Revolution? 

It  shows  magnificently. 

NAPOLEON— MESSENGER-BOY  OF 
EQUALITY 

Two  things  have  obscured  the  real  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
guillotine  and  Napoleon. 

But  look  at  the  results. 

On  October  9,  1807,  the  King  of  Prussia 
decreed:  “From  Martinmas,  1810,  ceases 
all  serfdom  in  our  entire  estates.  There 
shall  be  only  free  persons.” 

Why?  Prussia  had  been  trodden  under 
foot  by  France.  France  under  Napoleon, 
just  as  under  the  Republic  w’hich  came 
before  him,  had  what  the  old  French  mon¬ 
archy  did  not  have,  and  what  Prussia  then 
did  not  have — a  free  peasantrj',  created  by 
the  Revolution,  oiltivating  their  o\^'n  lancb 
robustly  and  cheerfully  and  prosperously. 
It  was  a  lesson  of  the  simplest  and  most 
reasonable  common  sense,  like  all  of  the 
main  lessons  of  the  Revolution.  Napoleon 
was  its  messenger-boy. 

The  Queen  of  Prussia  described  his 
mission  when  she  wrote:  “From  Napmleon 
we  can  learn  much.  It  would  be  blasphe¬ 
my  to  say:  ‘God  be  with  him,’  but  he  is  a 
tool  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  with  which 
to  bur>’  what  b  old  and  lifeless.” 

And  not  only  did  he  bury  serfdom'  over 
large  areas  of  Europe,  but  also,  again  over 
large  areas  of  Europe,  he  established  an¬ 
other  common-sense  result  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution — the  absolute  equality  of  all  jiersons 
in  their  personal  rights  and  in  their  com¬ 
mercial  rights  before  the  law'.  No  feudal 
or  other  privileges  for  anybody!  No  feudal 
or  other  disabilities  for  anybody! 

Therefore,  in  the  same  decree  in  w’hich 
he  abolbhed  serfdom,  the  King  of  Prussia 
permitted  the  peasant  and  the  burgher  to 
buy  noble  land  and  permitted  the  noble  to 
enter  trade! 

That  was  the  French  Revolution  in  its 
results.  Within  a  generation,  almost  wnthin 
a  decade,  France  {>assed  from  feudal  destitu¬ 
tion  to  independent  small-farm  and  small- 
business  thrift  and  energy*.  And  it  gave  a 


large  measure  of  these  blessings  to  neigh¬ 
boring  peoples. 

A  very  bread-and-butter,  almost  sordid, 
outcome! 

Yet  it  was  precisely  the  outcome  organ¬ 
ized  from  the  beginning,  as  you  can  see  by 
reading  any  of  the  Apostles  of  Reason  who 
preced^  and  incited  the  Revolution. 

But  French  Reason  gave  the  world, 
through  the  French  Revolution,  one  other 
thing — the  idea  of  “Fraternity.”  It  was 
not,  and  still  isn’t,  a  practicable  idea.  But 
it  is  one  that  can  be  reached  only  through 
Religion  or  else,  as  in  France,  through 
Reason.  It  b  not  a  natural  idea,  an  in¬ 
stinctive  idea.  Human  beings,  unless  arti¬ 
ficially  instructed,  do  not  regard  themselves 
as  brothers.  It  was  the  French  who,  first 
among  nations,  and  last  among  nations,  in 
a  whole  movement  of  thought,  developed  the 
conception  of  universal  human  brotherhood. 

Do  we  owe  them  nothing  for  that?  Let 
us  grant  that  reason  let  loose  b  more 
extreme  than  instinct  and  more  unreliable. 
I.«t  us  grant  that  the  farthest  flings  of 
reason  can  not  always  be  followed  up  in 
practise.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  constitu¬ 
tional  democracy  and  of  of^rtunbtic 
socialism,  in  the  midst  of  minimum  wages 
and  municipal  lodging-houses  and  the 
seven  -  and  -  three  -  quarters  -  hoiu-  work-day 
and  special-low-railway-rates-for-working- 
men-on  -  their -way- to-  trj’-  to  -find-  work  -  and 
food  -  for-  their-  wives-  and  -  children — in  the 
midst  of  all  this  detail,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  Socialbt  party  which  brings  its  imme¬ 
diate  little  reforms  farther  and  farther  to- 
w'ard  the  front  and  puts  its  revolution  farther 
and  farther  toward  the  back  in  its  public 
pronouncements — in  such  an  age,  and  for 
several  ages  to  come,  shall  we  not  look  back, 
with  a  painful  sense  of  how  far  we  have 
dropped  from  even  an  interest  in  human 
brotherhood,  to  the  outright  boldness  of 
Robespierre: 

“It  is  only  the  superfluity  of  foodstuffs 
that  should  become  articles  of  commerce. 
WTiat  b  necessary  belongs  to  all.” 

I  don’t  care  whether  it  can  be  done  to¬ 
morrow  morning  or  not,  any  more  than  I 
care  whether  “blessed  are  the  meek”  can 
be  done  to-morrow  morning  or  not.  I  know 
it  can’t.  But,  except  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew’s  gospel,  there  can  not  be 
found  a  set  of  sayings  that  will  so  stretch 
the  heart  of  the  world  on  the  rack  of  self¬ 
questioning,  now  and  henceforth,  as  the 
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essays  and  speeches  of  the  relentlessly 
reasoning  men  of  the  French  Revolution. 

So  we  come  to  the  Riissian,  the  “brutal” 
Russian. 

He  is  most  decidedly  a  recent  arrival 
among  us.  Two  hundr^  years  ago  he  was 
still  wearing  his  Oriental  robes  at  the  court 
of  the  Tsar.  Peter  the  Great  made  him 
discard  them  and  also  made  him  shave. 

THE  “BRUTAL”  AND  ARTISTIC  RUSSIAN 

Russia  is  intellectually  a  debtor  nation 
still.  It  has  learned  a  great  deal.  It  has 
taught  little. 

It  mentions  its  scientific  and  other  schol¬ 
ars.  It  has  many  of  them.  Pavlov  got  a 
Nobel  prize  in  Medicine.  So  did  Metchni- 
kofi.  And  Madame  Curie,  bom  in  Russia 
and  brought  up  there,  is  the  only  person 
who  has  appeared  twice  in  the  Nobel  prize- 
lists.  She  received  part  of  the  prize  in 
Physics  at  one  time  and  then  at  another 
time  the  whole  of  the  prize  in  Chem¬ 
istry. 

This  b  not  a  record  to  be  sneered  at  in 
America;  for  we  have  won  only  two  of  the 
Nobel  science  prizes  altogether,  and  in  each 
case  the  winner,  though  living  in  America, 
was  bom  and  trained  in  Europe.  Michelson 
really  belongs  'to  German  influence  and 
Carrel  to  French. 

However,  in  Europe  the  scientific  con¬ 
tributions  of  Russia  are  not  relatively  im¬ 
portant;  and  of  course  there  b  nothing 
dbtinctively  Russian  in  finding  new  chemi¬ 
cal  elements  or  in  studying  the  behavior  of 
milk-ferments  in  the  human  intestines. 

It  b  in  the  arts,  not  in  government  or  in 
industry  or  in  science,  that  Russia  becomes 
valuably  distinctive.  In  the  work  of  a 
musical  composer  like  Tschaikowsky  or  of 
a  painter  like  Verestchagin  or  of  a  dancer 
like  Mordkin  or  like  Pavlowa  there  b  a 
certain  new  emotional  quality.  It  b  the 
quality  of  a  people  bent  tempestuously  on 
saying  just  what  they  individually ^ed. 

Isadora  Duncan,  instmcted  m  Paris, 
dances  all  Greece  for  us  as  well  as  all  mod¬ 
em  Europe.  Mordkin  and  Pavlowa  dance, 
even  in  their  most  rigorously  schooled 
moments,  themselvts.  You  see  Isadora 
Duncan  and  come  away  thinking  of  Iphi- 
genia.  You  see  Pavlowa  and  come  away 
thinking  of  Pavlowa. 

There  b  something  of  thb  emphasb  in  the 
work  of  every  great  Russian  novelist.  He 


covers  it  over,  thickly,  with  the  countless  de¬ 
tails  of  incident  through  which  he  proceeds 
to  his  purpose.  But  the  purpose  b  always 
present.  My  reaction  on  the  world.  Mine/ 
From  Tolstoi’s  novels  there  emerges  finally 
Tolstoi!  He  was  not  only  a  great  artist  but 
himself  a  great  work  of  art. 

Russia’s  one  great  international  influence 
is  through  its  novelists.  You  may  never 
read  Gogol  for  yourself — I  know  I  never 
shall — but  you  can  not  escape  him,  for  you 
do  read  Arnold  Bennett  and  H.  G.  Wells; 
and  the  influence  of  Gogol  and  of  the  more 
familiar  personalities  of  Dostoievsky  and 
Turgenev  and  Tchekov  and  Tolstoi  and 
Gorky  has  penetrated  not  only  the  books 
of  Bennett  and  of  Wells,  but  the  books  also 
of  almost  all  other  important  novelists  in 
England  and  in  all  other  countries. 

The  Russian  novelists  were  the  most 
influential  novelbts,  internationally,  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  and  they  alone  among 
all  Russians  have  really  been  infused,  as  an 
intellectual  element,  into  our  daily  lives. 

Now,  Germany  again! 

England,  let  us  remember,  taught  the 
world  the  elements  and  foundations  of  mod¬ 
em  practical  life  —  modern  Government, 
modem  Business. 

France  has  led  the  world’s  efforts  to  mix 
knowledge  and  Art  and  Daily  Life  in  the 
cup  of  Reason  to  make  that  intimate  blend 
which,  in  moments  of  peace,  b  Culture,  and 
in  moments  of  revolution,  as  in  1789,  is 
intoxicated  Idealism. 

From  Germany  there  came,  a  century 
ago,  a  cry  of  the  Soul. 

What  b  Germany’s  world-message  to-day? 
Ithasone.  War  aside,  it  has  one.  Whatisit? 

I  pray  to  remark  it  is  not  Science. 

People  talk  of  *'The  Scientific  German" 
as  of  a  magical  super-monster  of  research 
from  whose  terrific  brain  there  issues  a 
devastating  stream  of  inventions  to  discomfit 
and  demolish  the  commercial  rivals  of  the 
Fatherland.  Don’t  be  afraid.  It  is  not  he, 
among  the  Germans,  that  will  hurt  you. 

What  if  Frank  and  Caro  in  Germany  did 
devise  a  method  of  taking  nitrogen  straight 
out  of  the  air  to  use  in  fertilizers?  A  meth¬ 
od  to  that  same  end  was  devised  by  Brad¬ 
ley  and  Lovejoy  in  America — and  they  did 
it  before  Frank  and  Caro. 

Suppose  Dr.  Baeyer  of  Berlin  did  discover 
the  marvelously  intricate  artificial  sub¬ 
stitute  for  indigo.  What  b  there  Teutonic 
in  such  accomplishments?  The  very  first 
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coal-tar  dye  was  discovered  by  an  English¬ 
man,  Perkins. 

Let  us  say  that  Rodenhaeuser’s  German 
electric  furnace  for  the  refining  of  steel  is  an 
excellent  one.  Why  weep?  Weren’t  ex¬ 
cellent  electric  furnaces  for  the  refining  of 
steel  already  being  constructed  by  Girod 
and  by  Heroult  in  France?  Most  decided¬ 
ly,  yes. 

The  paths  of  applied  science,  of  tech- 
nolog)',  of  research,  all  lead  to-day  in  the 
same  direction  in  all  civilized  countries. 
Let  us  grant  that  they  are  being  traveled 
by  a  larger  number  of  persons  in  Germany 
than  in  any  other  countrv'  in  the  world. 
Yet  the  results  secured  are  identical  in  kind, 
everywhere.  No  uniqueness  in  technologi¬ 
cal  thought  is  coming  to  us  from  Germany 
or  from  anywhere  else. 

Ditto  in  pure  science. 

Let  us  grant,  most  humbly,  that  the 
Germans  have  walked  away  with  an  out¬ 
rageous  number  of  Nobel  science  prizes. 
Those  prizes  are  awarded,  three  of  them 
each  year,  in  Physics,  in  Chemistry,  in 
Medicine,  by  certain  very  imp>artial  Swed¬ 
ish  groups  of  learned  men.  There  have 
been  forty-six  Nobel  science  prize-winners 
altogether.  Fourteen  of  them  have  been 
Germans.  Only  seven  have  been  French¬ 
men.  Only^fre  have  been  Englishmen. 

Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  English 
science  is  to  German  science  as  five  is  to 
fourteen. 

Volume  of  product  does  not  by  itself 
"demonstrate  a  racial  superiority,  Germany 
has  a  population  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.  For  that  reason, 
and  more  particularly  for  another  reason 
which  I  shall  soon  mention,  the  number  of 
men  traveling  the  paths  which  lead  to 
Nobel  science  prizes  is  far  greater  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  in  Great  Britain.  But  Great 
Britain  does  not  cease  to  produce  scientific 
men  of  outstanding  stature.  There’s  Thom¬ 
son,  for  instance. 

Thomson  is  the  world’s  leading  physi¬ 
cist.  His  work  has  not  only  a  scientific  but 
a  philosophical  interest.  Plunging  into  the 
vast  abysses  of  that  inconceivably  tiny 
thing,  the  atom,  he  has  carried  us  farther 
into  the  swirlings  of  the  electrons  and  into 
the  actual  constitution  of  matter  than  we 
ever  could  go  before.  Speaking  of  such 
things.  Dr.  Heniy  Smith  Williams,  who  has 
written  more  comprehensively  on  the  his- 
tor\'  of  science  than  anybody  else  in  Ameri¬ 


ca,  has  remarked:  “We  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the  ultimate  particle  of  matter,  the  elec¬ 
tron,  chiefly  to  Sir  Joseph  J.  Thomson.” 

The  three  Germans,  Roentgen  and  Lenard 
and  Braun,  who  have  received  Nobel 
prizes  in  physics,  might  well  have  to  club 
their  work  in  order  to  make  it  equal  Thom¬ 
son’s  in  philosophical  value. 

So  may  England  still  look  at  her  children 
and  say,  in  the  words  Kipling  put  into  her 
mouth:  “Sons,  I  have  borne  many  sons, 
but  my  dugs  are  not  yet  dry.” 

Who  are  these  Germans  that,  in  an  age 
which  is  still  Darwinian,  they  should  bring  in¬ 
to  international  discussions  a  constant  claim 
of  scientific  supremacy?  They  have  never 
produced  any  man,  or  any  ten  men,  or  any 
hundred  men,  who  so  utterly  altered  all 
thought  for  all  the  world  as  did  Darwin. 
He  was  a  revolutionist,  one  of  the  great 
radical  English  world-changers! 

Consider  him.  Consider  all  English  scien¬ 
tific  thinkers.  Consider  all  the  scientific 
thinkers  of  all  other  nations!  I  went  to 
Dr.  Henry’  Smith  Williams  and  asked  him 
to  do  so  for  me  and  he  replied:  “French, 
German,  Italian,  Dutch,  Scandinavian — 
they  have  all  performed  prodigious  feats  in 
the  conquest  of  scientific  knowledge;  but, 
after  all,  and  counting  everything,  the  lead¬ 
ership  is  England's.” 

WHO  IS  THE  TEUTONIC  TERROR? 

But  it  is  hateful  to  make  such  internation¬ 
al  comparisons  in  science.  Science  is  the 
fellowship  of  all  humanity  in  the  search 
after  such  truth  as  God  permits  us  to  know 
about  His  human  world.  I  have  therefore 
not  listed  even  Darwin  as  an  English  in¬ 
fluence.  He  grew,  himself,  out  of  facts  and 
ideas  streaming  in  the  international  cur¬ 
rent.  In  the  goal  sought,  in  the  means 
used,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  advances 
made.  Science  b  a  unit,  super  -  inter¬ 
national. 

No,  don’t  let  “The  Scientific  German” 
keep  you  awake  nights.  It  is  not  he  that 
is  the  Teutonic  Terror.  Then  who  is? 
Why,  that  same  old  “dry-as-dust”  system¬ 
making  German  who  now,  in  a  new  incar¬ 
nation,  conducts  researches  not  into  “The 
Dixine  Idea”  but  into  Industry  and  Gov¬ 
ernment,  yet  still  for  the  same  old  purpose 
of  demonstrating  ideas  of  some  kind  and 
of  establishing  whole  systems  of  them. 

I  will  give  three  illustrations  of  him. 
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First,  in  tying  Invention  and  Finance  to¬ 
gether  into  a  system. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  made  an  in¬ 
vention,  a  highly  technical  one,  which 
turned  out  to  be  commercially  very  im¬ 
portant.  He  went  to  bankers  in  America, 
England,  and  Germany. 

In  America  the  purpose  of  the  bankers 
was  purely  financial.  Quite  naturally. 
Under  our  arrangement  of  things,  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  them  was:  “If  we  issue  stocks  and 
bonds  on  this  proposition,  what  is  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  them  and  how  can  we  get  out?" 

In  England  my  friend  was  charmed. 
The  bankers  he  met  belonged  to  the  class 
of  persons  immortalized  by  Bagehot  as 
“spending  half  their  time  washing  their 
whole  persons.”  They  bathed  and  did  a 
bit  of  business,  and  did  a  bit  of  tennis  and 
bathed,  and  were  fresh-cheeked  and  fresh- 
minded  and  civilized.  But  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  their  conception  of  the  technical 
scope  of  the  new  invention  was  limited — 
very  limited.  You  may  say  that  my  friend 
didn’t  find  the  right  bankers.  Well,  in 
Germany  the  bankers  found  him. 

He  hadn’t  been  in  his  hotel  in  Berlin 
twenty-four  hours  when  he  was  waited  on 
by  a  person  who  introduced  himself  as  a 
representative  of  a  certain  banking  insti¬ 
tution — one  of  the  largest.  “And  in  what 
capacity?”  inquired  my  friend.  “I,”  said 
the  strange  p>erson,  “am  a  chemist."  Yes, 
a  chemist,  an  academic,  profes.sorial  chem¬ 
ist,  professing  industrial  diemistry. 

In  twenty  minutes,  for  the  first  time  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  my  friend  got 
his  invention  and  its  scope  completely 
understood  by  a  member  of  the  regular 
working  staff  of  a  bank.  And  what  was 
the  next  step? 

“We  will  put  so  much  money  into  this 
proposition.  And  we  will  keep  it  there. 
And  we  will  give  you  commercial  advice 
straight  along  from  so-and-so  in  our  organ¬ 
ization.  And  we  will  give  you  technical 
scientific  advice  straight  along  from  so-and- 
so  in  our  organization.  We  conclude  that 
your  invention  has  such-and-such  possi¬ 
bilities.  We  will  cooperate  with  you  in 
developing  those  possibilities,  conunercial 
and  scicnti^." 

Now  how  can  such  cooperation  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  “all  very  well  for  autocratic, 
militaristic  Germany  but  quite  impossible 
for  us?"  What  is  there  militaristic  about 
it?  Or  autocratic? 


So  also  with  my  second  illustration — 
railways — the  tying  together  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  and  Industry  into  a  System. 

Are  we  to  say  “militarism”  and  “autoc¬ 
racy”  just  because  the  principal  railways 
of  Germany  are  owned  by  the  several  states 
of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and 
Wiirtemberg?  Then  what  about  Aus¬ 
tralia  with  'its  railways  govemmentally 
owned?  Is  Australia  “militaristic”  and 
“autocratic”?  No,  let  us  look  deep)er. 
Are  the  German  railways  managed  auto¬ 
cratically? 

Well,  who  are  the  persons  peculiarly 
dep)endent  on  railways?  Shippers,  of 
course.  And  does  the  German  Imperial 
Government  autocratically  impose  a  benefi¬ 
cent  schedule  of  railway  rates  on  a  voiceless 
body  of  German  shippers?  It  does  not. 

Among  the  men  who  sit  as  a  national 
permanent  rate  commission  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  group  called  “The  Traders’  Commit¬ 
tee,”  representing  the  ship|)ers  and  their 
interests.  And  how  are  they  chosen?  By 
'the  Kaiser?  Not  at  all.  By  the  shippers 
themselves.  Five  of  them  are  elected  by 
the  Agricultural  Chambers  of  Germany. 
Ten  of  them  (five  for  Manufactures  and 
five  for  Trade)  are  elected  by  the  German 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  And  the  advice 
they  give  to  the  rate  commission  is  so  influ¬ 
ential  as  to  be  called  “authoritative.” 

The  shippers  of  Germany  have  official 
recognition  and  official  influence  contin¬ 
uously  and  robustly  in  the  management 
of  German  railways. 

SYSTEM-MADE  IN  GERMANY 

That  at  the  top!  And  then  the  same 
idea  of  cooperation  at  the  bottom!  There 
are  "district  advisory  boards,”  chosen  in 
various  ways  at  various  points  along  the 
railway  lines.  In  the  case  of  the  Prussian 
railways,  for  instance,  the  members  of  these 
local  boards  are  elected  for  three -year 
terms  by  local  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Merchants’  Associations,  and  Agricultural 
Unions.  From  bottom  to  top  the  rate¬ 
making  of  the  German  railways  proceeds 
under  the  eye  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  men  who  use  the  railways. 

In  the  United  States  the  railway  mana¬ 
gers  and  the  shippers  are  mutually  hostile. 
They  appear  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  as  litigants — as  com¬ 
plainants  or  culprits.  Then  the  members 
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of  the  Commission,  seven  non-shippers  and 
non-managers  appointed  by  one  man,  the 
President,  say  “yes”  or  “no;”  and  the 
litigants  go  on  to  their  next  litigation. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  are  all  wrong  and 
that  the  Germans  are  all  right.  Far  from 
that!  I  say  only:  “Watch  them!  Stop 
calling  them  mere  automata  of  autocracy, 
and  w’atch  them.”  German  Industr>'  and 
German  Transportation,  welded  harmoni¬ 
ously  together  in  daily  cooperation,  in  daily 
self-governing  cooperation,  can  be  seen  to¬ 
day  reaching  out  into  the  export  trade  of 
the  world  and  dragging  back  into  Germany 
a  great  deal  more  of  it,  a  very  great  deal 
more  of  it,  than  German  Industiy*,  by  itself, 
on  its  own  merits,  would  deserve.  Again, 
the  philosophic,  system-making  German, 
true  pupil  of  philosophic,  sv-stem-making 
professors. 

THE  ORGANIZING  GERMAN 

It  is  he  that  has  organized  also  a  system 
of  education  and  government  and  business, 
inter-connected,  in  which  laboratories  are 
stationed  at  every’  vantage-point  where 
squads  and  regiments  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gators,  pure  and  applied,  can  charge  at  the 
problems  of  the  future.  He  is  why  there 
are  so  many  researchers  in  Germany.  The 
scientific  Gierman  is  merely  one  asp>ect,  one 
weapon,  of  the  organizing  German. 

And  he  hasn’t  done  the  easy  task  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  centralized  system.  He  has 
organized  a  diffused  system.  He  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  systematic  labyrinth. 

That  fact  will  show  in  my  third  illus¬ 
tration — Labor. 

The  greatest  modem  dex’ice  for  protect¬ 
ing  the  laborer  against  the  consequences  of 
being  a  laborer  is  admittedly  Social  Insur¬ 
ance.  In  that  device  the  Germans  are 
admittedly  the  originators  and  the  masters. 
But  do  they  oporate  it  through  one  man  or 
one  set  of  men  or  a  few  sets  of  men?  Quite 
to  the  contrary. 

German  Social  Insurance,  except  in  small 
part,  is  not  even  state  insurance.  The 
state  does  not  operate  it  at  all.  The  in¬ 
surance  against  accidents  to  laborers  is 
op)erated  by  group)s  of  employers.  The  insur¬ 
ance  against  siclmess  is  op)erated  by  count¬ 
less  groups  of  employers  and  employees 
together.  If  p>eople  get  hurt  too  much  or 
if  p)eople  get  sick  too  much,  these  group>s 
be^n  to  lose  money  too  fast;  and  so  they’ 


introduce  safety  devices  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents  and  so  they  build  sanitariums  to  pre¬ 
vent  illness,  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
marv’el  of  German  Social  Insurance  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  it  ^urs  individual  initiative  to 
top  sp>eed. 

Lea\'ing  Insurance,  look  now  at  a  Ger¬ 
man  Labor  Exchange,  where  laborers  come 
to  find  jobs.  Look  at  the  one  in  Strass- 
burg.  Is  some  fang  or  tusk  of  the  Imp>erial 
Government  projected  into  Strassburg  to 
p>oke  the  docile  German  laborer  into  em¬ 
ployment?  Quite  to  the  contrary’  again. 
The  Strassburg  Labor  Exchange  is  managed 
by  a  joint  committee  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  And  more! 

When  a  Strassburg  laborer,  going  to  the 
Strassburg  Labor  Exchange,  can  not  there 
find  a  job,  he  begins  to  draw  a  certain 
amount  of  money  each  day  from  a  certain 
insurance  fund  which  insures  him  against 
unemployment.  That  is,  he  begins  to 
draw  it  in  certain  circumstances.  .\nd 
those  circumstances  are  these:  that  he  has 
contributed  to  the  fund  and  that  he  is  a 
member  of  some  one  of  certain  trade  unions. 
For  the  municipal  unemployment  insurance 
fufui  of  Strassburg  is  a  cooperation  between  the 
municipality  and  the  organized  labor  of  the  city. 

Paternalism?  Coercion?  Drill?  There 
is  plenty  of  all  that  in  Germany.  But 
the  lesson  out  of  Germany  for  us  is  the 
utilizing  of  the  spontaneous  self-interest  of 
all  groups  and  classes  of  p>eople,  the  organi¬ 
zing  of  individual  initiative  for  a  cooperative 
national  purpose.  And  this  is  on  the  other 
side  of  a  very  deep  gulf  from  mere  central¬ 
ized  autocracy’. 

WAITING  FOR  THE  PRINCE 

For  the  Germany  that  struggles  toward 
such  a  unified  expression  of  its  whole  com- 
p>osite  self,  what  can  there  be  but  praise — 
and  emulation?  It  tries  now  to  organize 
the  world  of  outward  things  even  as  it  once 
tried  to  organize  the  world  of  inward  things. 
In  new’  times  have  come  new’  needs;  but  the 
reaching  tow’ard  unity  is  the  same  and  it  is 
pjerformed  w’ith  the  same  laborious  passion¬ 
ateness. 

It  is  Schnerwittchen,  px>king  the  fire  and 
broiling  the  fish  for  the  gnarly  gnomes  of 
militaristic  illusion  and  waiting  and  waiting 
till  the  Prince,  the  Deliverer,  shall  come 
and  translate  her  to  her  ow’n  true  “golden 
throne.” 
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IIPUS,  which  is  the  capital  of 
Illyria,  had  contained  Ned 
Thacker  of  Kansas  only  since 
morning,  and  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  was  yet  in  its  early  glamour.  But 
to  judge  from  his  apparel,  as  he  ran  through 
the  streets,  the  young  American  had  been 
filling  his  first  Illyrian  day  with  violent  en¬ 
deavor.  The  evening  clothes  in  which  he 
had  left  Paris  w'ere  partly  stripped  from 
him.  Hatless,  coatless,  collarless,  he  was 
no  longer  de  rigueur  save  for  the  dueling 
field. 

But  then  dueling  was  one  of  the  activities 
that  had  brought  him  to  this  plight. 

The  duel  was  with  the  Duke  Renaldo  de 
Valdepena,  second  cousin  to  the  king  of  Il¬ 
lyria  and  his  sister,  the  Princess  Patricia, 
and  was  contrived  by  Ned  as  a  special  favor 
to  the  princess,  to  save  her  from  marrying 
Renaldo  that  evening.  It  had  ended  in  ar¬ 
rest  for  both  duelists,  at  the  hands  of  the 
king's  captain  of  the  guard.  .After  that, 
Ned,  escaping,  had  taken  a  hand  in  thwart¬ 
ing  a  mutiny  against  the  king — the  gallant 
Irish  baronet  who  had  led  Illyria  against 
the  Turk — prompted  by  the  infamous  ru¬ 
mor  that  he  meant  to  betray  his  country 
into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  envoy.  Pa¬ 
tricia  and  Ned  had  conspired  to  get  the 
king  away  to  the  French  minister’s,  and 
then,  when  the  mutineers  entered  the  pal¬ 
ace,  Ned  had  beguiled  them  while  the  prin¬ 
cess  also  escaped. 


Yes,  it  had  been  a  full  day.  But  it  was 
not  over  yet.  Free  from  the  guard,  on  pa¬ 
role,  Ned  was  off  to  help  Patricia  rejoin  her 
brother,  the  king.  It  was  for  this  that  he 
ran,  regardless  alike  of  the  nipping  air  and 
his  strange  attire,  along  the  fashionable 
drive. 

Wide  and  silent  and  ghostly  blue-gray 
under  the  cold  moon,  it  wound  with  the 
shore  line  of  the  Ionian  Sea  below.  It  was 
bordered  by  stately  residences  with  formal 
lawns  and  sometimes  a  globed  light  over 
the  porte-cochere.  One  mansion  Ned  noted 
from  its  escutcheon  as  the  French  minis¬ 
ter’s,  but  the  premises  were  in  darkness,  and 
he  kept  on.  He  was  passing  a  long,  high 
wall,  the  garden  wall  behind  the  king’s  pal¬ 
ace,  when  he  heard  a  muffled  clanging  of 
iron,  and  a  half-minute  later  all  but  ran  into 
two  women  who  had  closed  the  garden  gate 
behind  them  and  w’ere  hunting  off  into  the 
drive.  One,  somewhat  in  the  lead,  caught 
her  breath.  The  other  stifled  a  scream. 

“Miss  Patsy!”  he  exclaimed  joxdully. 

The  braver  one  put  out  her  hands.  “Oh, 
it’s  you!”  Her  voice  throbbed  thankful¬ 
ness. 

She  wore  a  Spaniard’s  cloak  and  a  plumed 
Cavalier  hat,  but  because  of  the  shadow 
under  the  wall  he  could  but  imagine  the 
witching  black  eyes  that  had  drawn  him 
across  the  continent.  He  caught  the  im¬ 
pulsive  hands.  “My  Irish  princess,”  he 
whispered. 
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“You  are — alive?”  she  demanded  in  awed 
wonder. 

The  question  was  natural.  She  had  left 
him  fifteen  minutes  before,  a  saber  in  his 
hand,  facing  the  mutineers  and  holding  the 
door  through  which  she  made  her  escape. 

“I  thought,”  said  she,  trembling  as  she 
remember^,  “never  to  see  you  alive  again.” 

The  young  man  pondered  this  during  one- 
sixtieth  of  a  second.  It  took  that  long  for 
exultation  and  teeming  audacity;  then  he 
said:  “Patricia,  I  want  my  answer.” 

She  drew  back,  a  tender,  quivering  laugh 
betraying  her.  “Your  answer?”  she  ques¬ 
tioned.  Her  tone  was  the  kind  that  goes 
with  lifted  eyebrows.  It  was  ver\'  fair  art, 
under  the  circumstances. 

“My  answer,”  he  repeated,  undismayed. 

Several  months  before,  in  Paris,  to  him¬ 
self  he  had  said:  “Now,  if  a  crown,  a  king¬ 
dom,  can’t  fetch  her,  what  chance  is  there 
for  me?”  Then  he  had  brought  down  his 
fist,  and  added:  “If  that’s  a  question,  why 
let’s  get  out  and  find  the  answ'er.”  The 
trail  of  the  answ’er  had  brought  him  to  Il¬ 
lyria. 

“You  know  what  I  mean,”  he  insisted, 
“but  to  be  perfectly  clear  I  will  say - ” 

“No,  no,  not  before - ” 

“Then  Marie  can  drop  behind.”  He  had 
recognized  her  maid  in  the  other  girl. 

.  “No!”  she  cried,  this  time  in  angr\-  self- 
reproach.  “My  brother  will  be  looking  for 
me.  He  will  go  back.  He  w'ill  walk  square¬ 
ly  into  the  mutiny,  after  all  we  did  to  get 
him  away.  Come:  he  will  return  this  way 
from  the  French  minister’s.” 

They  were  {>assing  the  stately  residences, 
and  the  French  legation  was  the  next 
house,  when  a  huge,  low  yellow  touring-car, 
full  half  its  length  being  hooded  engine, 
curved  into  the  drive,  apparently  from  the 
French  minister’s  garage  at  the  rear.  When 
fairly  headed  down  the  drive,  it  stopped, 
and  one  of  three  men  sprang  out. 

“If  that  is  Mademoiselle  Patricia — ”  he 
said  in  French,  and  paused  tentatively, 
holding  open  the  door. 

“Oh,  it  is,”  she  cried,  starting  forvvard. 
“You  mean  that  Terr>' — that  the  king— is 
with  you?” 

Hurr>'ing  her  maid  with  her,  she  tried  to 
distinguish  the  two  other  men  in  the  car. 
One  would  be  her  brother.  He  would  be 
leaving  the  French  legation  with  these 
friends  who  had  been  provided  to  rescue 
him.  The  young  .\merican  called  a  warn¬ 


ing,  and  darted  after  her.  But  she  and  the 
maid  were  swept  into  the  tonneau;  the  man 
outside  follow^,  snapping  the  door  to;  and 
the  car  fairly  leap>ed  for  the  blue-gray  vista 
of  roadway.  Thacker  jumped  to  the  foot¬ 
board.  He  hung  by  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
over  the  door;  but  the  blow  of  a  fist  swung 
him  off. 

“Ned!”  he  heard  —  he  really  heard. 
“Come  for  me — for — your — answer — Ned 
— come —  come!” 

Her  cry  was  faint  at  the  last  on  the  wind. 
He  was  racing  like  a  stripped  Indian;  but 
the  back  of  the  car  coalesc^  with  gray  dis¬ 
tance.  He  laughed  insolently  and  stop¬ 
ped.  There  was  no  outrunning  the  ninety 
horses  hooded  in  the  nose  of  the  phantom. 
Besides,  Ned  thought  he  knew  the  tall  pedes¬ 
trian  in  business  suit  and  derby  coming  to¬ 
ward  him,  head  down  and  in  haste.  He 
was  not  mistaken. 

.  “Faith,  Mr.  Thacker!”  e.xclaimed  the 
man. 

“The  king,  thanks  be!”  exclaimed  the 
young  American. 

“Intact?”  marveled  the  king.  “Intact 
from  the  mutiny?  Aye,  thanks  be!  But 
for  your  fortunate  intrusion,  sir —  Wait, 
though,  I  need  your  help  again.  I  can  not 
find  my  sister - ” 

“Just  a  minute,”  young  Thacker  inter¬ 
rupted  him  excitedly.  “You  saw  that  sixty- 
cylinder  comet  flash  past  a  minute  ago? 
Well,  that’s  where  Patri — your  sister  is! 
She’s  in  that  car — she  and  her  maid.  We’ve 
got  to - ” 

He  stopped.  The  king's  features  seemed 
of  marble  in  the  moonlight.  “Then  it  was 
the  Austrian  envoy,”  he  said  slowly,  as  if 
to  himself.  “The  mutiny.  .\nd  now  ab¬ 
duction!” 

“One  was  a  big  man,”  Ned  informed  him, 
“like  a  black  bear,  all  in  furs.  .\rms  long  as 
a  gorilla’s.  I  saw,  when  he  reached  for  her. 
They  dragged  the  two  girls  in,  and  I  heard 
him  grunt,  ‘Ach,  so,’  like  that,  like  a  sleepy, 
fat  Dutchman.” 

“The  envoy  himself!”  groaned  the  king. 
“There  is  one  way — one,”  he  decided, 
hastening  toward  the  palace. 

“Sure — pursuit.” 

“No — abdication.” 

The  king  knew  that  Patricia’s  life  and  all 
hung  absolutely  on  his  compliance  with  Aus¬ 
tria’s  need  and  greed  concerning  Ill\Tia.  He 
could  betray  his  people.  He  could  immolate 
his  sister.  Which?  He  put  the  monstrous 
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question  from  him  with  his  crown.  Once 
he  were  no  longer  king,  the  envoy  would 
have  only  the  Honorable  Patricia  O’Hara 
on  his  hands,  and  no  king’s  sister.  Her 
release  would  follow  swiftly.  Hence  im¬ 
perative  reason  for  abdicating. 

Which  counted  merely  nothing  against 
Simon-pure  American  obstinacy.  “Is  there 
a  place  that  sounds  like — like  Prilip?”  in¬ 
quired  Ned  Thacker  innocently. 

The  king  halted  in  his  brisk  stride  as  if 
another  blow  had  fallen.  “Prilip?”  he  said. 
“Prilip  the  village?  Not  Prilip?  God  in 
mercy,  man,  Prilip  is  a  smugglers’  wallow- 
over  the  north  border!  It’s  a  kennel  of 
thieves,  outlaws,  cut - ” 

“It’s  the  name,”  Ned  interposed,  “that 
the  man  in  bearskins  called  out  .to  the 
chauffeur.  Prilip,  that  was - ” 

The  king  caught  his  arm.  “If  it’s  there 
the  beast  is  taking  her,  then - ” 

“Quick,  get  me  to  a  telephone!”  • 

With  but  one  thought,  both  broke  into  a 
run  for  the  palace. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  glorious  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  King’s  Guard  answ-ered  Ned’s 
summons  at  the  royal  garage — once  a  Turk¬ 
ish  dungeon.  He  came  in  his  crimson-up¬ 
holstered,  high-powered  roadster,  driven  by 
a  fierce,  wiry  little  orderly.  There  was'also 
a  {passenger,  who  sprang  from  the  car  with 
the  captain. 

“The  ner\-e!”  stormed  magnificent  Capn 
tain  V'on  der  Blitzen,  soldier  of  fortune,  once 
of  Cincinnati.  “I  let  you  loose  on  parole, 
and  I  must  come  after  you!”  He  towered 
over  Ned,  and  twisted  his  sea-king  mus¬ 
tache.  He  ffung  open  his  long  cloak  in 
readiness.  The  crimson  sash  of  his  Illyrian 
skirted  uniform  bristled  like  a  brigand’s. 

“I  also  sent  for  you,  sir,”  spoke  a  voice 
behind  them. 

The  captain  brushed  past  Ned  into  the 
garage.  “The  king!”  The  words  were  a 
deep,  faltering  rumbling  in  his  chest. 

“It  was  also  I  who  desired  you  to  bring 
my  cousin,”  said  the  king,  reaching  a  hand 
to  the  captain’s  passenger. 

But  at  sight  of  him  Ned  broke  bounds. 
“What!”  he  said.  “The  misplaced  bride¬ 
groom?” 

The  king  came  between  them  in  time. 
“Renaldo!  Mr.  Thacker!  .\nd  you,  cap>- 
tain —  Nay,  all  four  of  us,  at  odds  with 
one  another  we  have  let  a  real  and  deadly 
foe  work  his  will.  Renaldo,  the  envoy  has 
just  seized  Patricia.” 


Renaldo  stood  with  hand  half  uplifted  to 
Ned;  but  the  slap  he  had  meant  to  admin¬ 
ister  was  forgotten.  In  the  dim  light  of 
the  crypt  his  soft  brown  eyes  hardened. 

As  for  the  big,  honest  captain,  the  news 
smote  him  first  with  shame.  He  saw  how 
brutally  he  had  wronged  the  king,  how  he 
and  the  Guard  and  all  muttering  Illyria 
had  wronged  him.  For  they  had  listened  to 
whispers,  and  they  had  thought  him  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  Austrians;  yet  the  envoy 
had  had  to  strike  at  him  through  his  dear¬ 
est  love,  his  sister. 

“When,”  said  the  captain  in  a  voice  of 
rolling  thunder,  “when  I  have  split  that  en¬ 
voy  though  his  pink  skull  down  to - ” 

“Oh,  catch  Wm  first!”  fumed  Ned. 
“We’re  losing  time.” 

“Then,  we  are  all  one  in  this?”  said  the 
king.  He  glanced  particularly  at  his  cousin. 

“Are  we!”  protested  the  young  grandee. 
“At,  there’s  my  hand.”  He  put  forth  two, 
for  Ned  and  the  captain  both. 

“But,”  said  the  king,  taking  the  four 
clasped  hands  between  his  o\^-n,  “there’s 
death  in  it,  gentlemen.  The  envoy - ” 

“ —  or  the  devil,”  scoffed  Von  der  Blit¬ 
zen,  “we  are  four  against  him.” 

“.And  all  for  one,  one  for  all.” 

“That’s  it,  all  for - ” 

“Patricia.” 

Ned  Thacker  did  not  know  that  he  had 
said  that  aloud,  not  vuitil  the  second  after, 
when  the  captain  boomed  it  forth  from  his 
simple  hero’s  heart: 

“.All  for  Patricia,  that’s  the  word!” 

The  others  smiled,  but  their  handclasps  ' 
tightened  on  the  pledge. 

They  might  have  bwn  the  Three  Musket¬ 
eers  on  earth  again,  the  Three  and  d’.Arta- 
gnan.  They  were!  Athos,  the  king;  Porthos, 
the  captain;  .Aramis,  the  Spaniard;  and — 
d’.Artagnan  of  Kansas!  Yes,  verily.  Flaws 
in  the  likeness  are  the  chronicler’s. 

“Now  for  it!  Come  on!  If  we  do  not 
overtake  them  this  side  of  the  border” — 
This  from  the  captain. 

“But  the  start  they’ve  got - ” 

“Will  be  lost,”  interposed  the  cunning 
Renaldo.  “.Allow  me  to  predict  that  the 
envoy  pauses  here  and  there  to  arm  a  little 
death-trap.” 

“Yes,”  Ned  assented.  “They  will  stop 
one,  two,  three  of  us,  but  the  fourth — the 
fourth  must  get  through!  .And  that’s  why 
we  must  go  in  separate  cars.  A'ou  start 
first,  old  Hohenstaufen!” 
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Back  in  the  shadows  of  the  garage  a 
motor  began  to  hum,  and  two  head-lights 
flashed  wide-awake.  The  captain  under¬ 
stood,  and  sprang  into  his  roadster. 

“Pass  me  who  can,”  he  shouted  back. 
“But  do  not  stop  for  me,  no  matter  what — ” 
The  rest  was  lost. 

From  a  locker  the  king  pressed  coat,  cap, 
goggles,  automatics,  and  cartridges  on  his 
cousin.  “There  are  rifles  in  the  car,”  he 
said.  “It’s  my  beauty — the  phaeton  I  had 
in  Paris.  The  man  jumping  in  is  your 
Basque.  Follow  the  captain’s  light.” 

The  duke  swung  on  as  the  car  glided  past, 
and  the  king  turned  back  into  the  garage. 
“Now  Ned - ” 

Ned  was  helping  on  the  car  chosen  by  the 
king  for  himself:  a  battered,  sawed-off  tor¬ 
pedo,  all  armored  engine,  which  had  served 
the  king  through  Balkan  wars. 

“Best  get  in  with  me,”  the  king  suggest¬ 
ed,  “or  Clancey  can - ” 

Ned  shook  his  head.  “I  want  a  nag  of 
my  own.”  He  nodded  toward  a  motorcycle 
against  the  wall,  one  of  a  half-dozen  that 
he  had  taken  from  a  rack.  They,  too,  had 
seen  war;  the  king’s  couriers  had  used  them. 
Every  one  was  a  tandem,  since  two  riders 
double  the  chance  against  bullets,  and  all 
were  ready  for  instant  use.  From  the  lock¬ 
ers  Ned  had  already  garbed  himself  in  road- 
splattered  leather  and  buckled  on  a  courier’s 
pistols. 

“You  will  follow,”  said  the  king,  as  he 
drew  on  an  old  service  coat  and  stepped 
into  the  car. 

“And  pass  you  all!”  said  Ned. 

In  something  more  than  two  hours  Ned 
had  made  good  his  boast — passing  king, 
duke,  and  captain  like  a  rocket  skimming 
the  earth.  But  not  far  beyond  the  captain 
he  was  reminded  by  a  split  in  the  speedway 
that  he  did  not  know  the  road. 

He  jerked  the  speed-lever  back  in  neutral, 
gradually  stiffened  his  leg  against  the  foot- 
brake,  and  drew  up  before  a  roadside  caf6- 
garden  set  in  the  fork  of  the  road.  He  leaned 
the  motorcycle  against  one  of  the  ghostly, 
frost-sheet^  tables  under  the  bare  poplars, 
leaving  the  motor  going,  and  pounded  on 
the  door  of  the  rubble- w’alled  inn. 

The  door  ojjened,  almost  suspiciously 
soon  for  a  sleeping  house,  and  Ned  laid  his 
hand  on  his  automatic.  Immediately  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  cap.  It  was  a  girl  who 
opened  the  door,  a  black  -  haired,  olive¬ 


cheeked  girl  in  peasant  dress.  She  carried 
a  saucer  of  oil  with  a  burning  wick,  and  she 
gravely  touched  her  forehead  in  salutation. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  stammered  Ned, 
“but  which  is  the  road  to  Prilip?”  He  ges¬ 
tured  earnestly.  “Prilip — Prilip!”  He  had 
to  make  her  understand. 

She  shaded  the  wick,  and  the  glow  showed 
her  eyes  heavy  and  languorous.  “To  Prilip, 
it  is  that  which  takes  to  the  right.  Yes, 
sure.” 

Ned  hazily  realized  that  he  was  hearing 
English,  in  a  roadside  Illyrian  doorway,  past 
mi^ight,  from  the  curving  rose-red  lips  of 
a  girl  bearing  an  ancient  wick-light.  And 
it  was  English  that  savored  weirdly  of 
Maine,  Indiana,  and  Arkansas.  She  had 
got  it  at  Robert  College  in  Constantinople, 
of  course;  but  it  is  always  startling. 

“Thank  you,”  he  cried  heartily,  and  turn¬ 
ed  to  be  off  again.  She  called  to  him,  but 
it  was  not  that  which  stopped  him.  It  was 
the  captain  in  the  roadster  speeding  past, 
the  cape  of  his  cloak  laid  back  from  his 
shoulders  like  streamers.  Ned  was  relieved 
to  see  that  he  took  the  road  to  the  right. 
The  girl  had  told  the  truth  then.  Evidently 
the  envoy  had  not  stopped  here  to  arrange 
for  mischief. 

“Thank  you,  and  so  will  the  king!”  He 
started  away,  but  felt  her  hand  on  his  draw 
him  back. 

“Only  for  a  good-health  cup  of  plum 
brandy,”  she  whispered. 

Suspicion  broke  over  him  like  flowering 
pyrotechnics.  He  twisted  free,  and  ran  for 
his  motorcycle.  The  motor  was  still  hum¬ 
ming,  but  the  shadowy  form  of  a  man  rose 
from  his  knees  beside  it,  and  ducked  under 
tables  as  if  exp>ecting  a  shot.  Ned  wa.sted 
no  time  with  shooting.  He  was  only  too 
glad  to  slip  through  this  first  trap  of  the  en¬ 
voy.  He  mounted,  but  there  was  the  odor 
of  burnt  gasoline  and  choking  protest  in 
the  explosions.  Before  he  reached  the  fork 
his  lights  went  out  and  the  engine  lay  over 
dead.  He  knew;  carbureter  flooded. 

While  he  was  draining  it,  an  automobile 
went  by  in  the  dark.  He  recognized  the 
king’s  blunted  war-car;  the  king  had  passed 
Renaldo.  Ned  readjusted  the  needle-valve 
and  tried  his  engine.  It  would  not  start. 
With  an  electric  flash-light  from  the  tool¬ 
box  he  swiftly  tested  the  various  trouble 
sources,  and  found  it — the  gasoline  tank 
w'as  empty.  The  kneeling  man  had  done 
that. 
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He  stood  up,  glaring  at  the  desolate  cafe- 
garden.  On  his  ears  fell  the  whir  of  an¬ 
other  car.  Renaldo!  Of  course  Ned’s  ducal 
rival  would  blandly  leave  him  there.  But 
the  phaeton  was  slowing  down.  Yes,  be¬ 
cause,  like  Ned,  Renaldo  did  not  know 
which  road  to  take.  Ned  ran  up  to  his  car, 
and  ran  along  with  it. 

“The  road  to  the  right,”  he  shouted. 
“Speed  up,  man,  or  they’ll  get  you  too!” 

“But  you?”  the  duke’s  liquid  voice  came 
to  him. 

“Oh,  I’m  stopped.  No  gasoline.” 

“Only  that? — here!” 

A  gauntleted  hand  tossed  out  a  large  can. 
Ned  caught  it  as  the  car  shot  ahead.  It 
was  half  full. 

“Game,  game  little  duke!”  he  murmured. 
Then,  when  he  had  hlled  his  tank  and  was 
on  the  wing  once  more,  bearing  down  on 
the  phaeton’s  tail-lights:  “I  hate  to  do  it, 
pass  him  again,  but - ” 

Abruptly  he  sheered  off  to  the  edge  of  the 
road  and  began  throttling  down  to  what 
would  be  a  lope  on  horseback.  He  had 
heard  the  gunshot-like  explosion  of  a  tire, 
then  another,  and  the  lights  ahead  lurched 
and  heaved  as  if  on  a  small  boat  at  sea. 
He  came  up  with  the  phaeton  as  one  of  its 
hind  wheels  crunched  into  splintered  junk. 

“Tacks — something — in  the  road,”  said 
Renaldo,  leaping  out.  “How  did  you  get 
through?” 

“Edged  off  from  ’em.  Quick,  jump  on.” 

“But  the  king?  The  captain?” 

“Tacks  must  have  been  sprinkled  after 
they  went  by.  Still,  it’s  mysterious.  Now 
quick,  on  behind!” 

“No,  it  •will  cut  down  your - ” 

“Jump  on!”  roared  N^. 

“Paying  off  the  gasoline,  eh?”  But  the 
duke  obeyed. 

“Oh,  Bias,”  he  called  back  in  Spanish 
to  his  man,  left  with  the  wrecked  phaeton, 
“be  picking  up  the  tacks.” 

With  the  roughening  of  the  road  and  the 
apprehension  of  more  snares,  Ned  ventured 
no  longer  to  rowel  his  dozen  canned  bron¬ 
chos  to  their  limit.  Even  so,  keeping  to  the 
edge  of  the  road,  they  brought  up  the  king’s 
lights  shortly  before  dawn;  and  then  were 
greatly  puzzled  to  note  the  rate  at  which 
they  were  gaining. 

Renaldo  lean^  forward,  and  shouted 
against  the  wind.  “He’s  not  going  at  all! 
He’s  stopped!”  A  moment  later  he  gripped 
Ned’s  shoulder.  “Brakes,  brakes!”  he 


yelled.  “That’s  a  stone  wall  across  the 
road!” 

“Stone  wall,  your  grandmother!” 

Yet  there  it  was,  a  wall  of  white,  three 
feet  high,  squarely  across  the  road,  built  as 
if  by  magic  between  the  passing  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  the  coming  of  the  king.  The  nose 
of  the  torpedo  touched- the  wall,  its  engine 
still  running.  And  in  the  torpedo  they 
found  the  king,  alone,  peacefully  asleep. 
They  came  upon  him  from  either  side,  and 
their  eyes  met  over  him.  The  blithe  young 
Spaniard  shuddered — a  manner  of  delicate 
tribute. 

“That  envoyl”  he  whispered.  “The 
master  craftsman!  Yes.  I  thought  so — 
chloroform!  The  odor  renuuns  on  Ws  lips.” 

“But  Clancey?  Where’s  Clancey?” 

“Taken  off.  Both  were  overpowered. 
Look.”  He  picked  up  a  handful  of  empty 
shells  littering  the  tonneau.  “There’s  b^n 
a  decoy  ambush,  to  draw  their  fire — while 
others  crawled  upon  them  over  the  back  of 
the  car.” 

“But  the  wall?”  Ned  glanced  at  it  again, 
then  jumped  down,  ran  to  it,  and — snatched 
it  to  one  side.  The  stones  were  canvas.  It 
was  a  bolt  of  canvas  unrolled  across  the 
road.  “The  king  will  awake  soon.  He 
would  go  on.  They  did  not  even  stop  his 
motor.  Now  why?” 

Renaldo  looked  up  from  his  ministrations 
over  the  unconscious  king,  and  replied  with 
a  despairing  shrug. 

“Well,  be  thinking  it  over.  Little  Brain 
of  Quicksilver,  and  take  the  wheel  there  and 
come  on,”  ordered  Ned.  “The  rush  of  air 
will  revive  the  king,  and  I’ll  scout  ahead  on 
the  motorc>'cle.  We’ve  yet  to  see  what’s 
happening  to  the  captain.  They  don’t 
want  us  bunched,  that’s  certain,  and  he’ll 
need  us.  It’ll  take  the  four  of  us  yet.  I’m 
thinking,  to  get  one  through.  You  know 
the  clutches.  In  the  high!  Come  on!” 

Ned  went  through  a  village  of  tile-roofed 
huts,  rousing  the  dogs,  then  scattering 
them.  He  startled  a  woman  and  child 
kneeling  to  the  ikon  of  a  wayside  shrine. 
He  stampeded  an  ambling  caravan  of  don¬ 
keys,  driven  by  boys  on  foot  and  ridden  by 
veiled  Turkish  women.  There  were  vine¬ 
yards,  orchards,  stripped  of  verdure;  and 
then  there  were  forested  hills  betokening 
the  Pindus  Mountain  country  farther  to 
the  north. 

The  sun  was  hours  high,  and  yet  the 
cyclist  had  not  overtaken  the  captain,  nor 
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had  sight  of  him.  But  at  last,  miles  away 
down  a  wide  valley,  on  a  slender  white 
tape  of  road  cut  off  by  the  base  of  the  hill 
before  him,  he  caught  sight  of  the  long,  low- 
yellow  touring-car  that  they  pursued,  and 
faintly  heard  the  unmistakable  discordant 
note  of  its  horn. 

Moreover,  he  thought  he  saw  the  floating 
veils  of  two  women  in  the  car;  and  that 
thought,  since  one  of  them  would  be  Patrb 
cia,  so  bred  his  brain  that  for  an  instant  he 
did  not  note  a  veiy-  bewildering  item — 
namely,  that  the  car  was  merely  crawling, 
like  a  crippled  beetle. 

.\  moment  later  there  rose  to  his  ears  a 
prolonged  challenging  blast  from  brass,  and 
the  captain  broke  into  view  from  around 
the  hill,  hot  on  the  trail.  He  had  sighted 
the  quariy- — and  the  cripjded  beetle  was 
going  like  a  coursing  greyhound  in  its  own 
patch  of  dust. 

Ned  opened  the  throttle,  taking  the 
down-grade  like  a  diver,  instantly  the 
stretch  of  road  below  was  cut  from  his  view 
by  the  hill.  There  was  destruction  pre- 
I>ared  for  the  captain  somewhere  on  that 
stretch  of  road.  Ned  divined  that  much. 
What  pit,  what  barrier,  might  demolish  the 
roadster  and  not  the  yellow  car  first  he 
did  not  ask  himself.  He  only  knew  that 
their  adversary  was  equal  to  it. 

His  own  part  was  another  seeming  im¬ 
possibility — to  overtake  the  captain,  to 
save  him.  He  rounded  the  hill,  came  out  on 
the  level  stretch  he  had  seen  from  above, 
and  there  they  were,  miles  ahead  and  not 
a  half-mile  apart.  The  simple,  terrible  cajv 
tain  (funding  to  his  doom! 

Ned,  bent  horizontal  to  his  handle-bars, 
was  gaining  fast,  but  there  ahead  they  were 
entering  a  dense  wood,  and  it  looked  treach¬ 
erous.  He  tried  his  horn.  By  some  freakish 
chance  the  captain  might  fancy  it  a  warn¬ 
ing.  He  made  it  do  sharp  yelping  stunts, 
until  at  last  a  head  bobbed  up  in  the  road¬ 
ster  and  looked  back.  The  head  would  be¬ 
long  to  the  little  Illyrian  orderly,  and  Ned 
took  ho|>e.  He  flagged  him  imperiously 
with  one  waving  arm,  and  the  head  bobbetl 
down  again. 

.Abruptly  the  motorcycle  shot  nearer,  so 
that  the  madster  must  be  burning  her 
brakes,  turning  her  terrific  momentum  into 
heat.  Then  began  a  slow  but  quickening 
stir  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a  tall  pine 
pitched  crashing  across  the  road,  just  be¬ 
hind  the  yellow  car.  The  oncoming  road¬ 


ster  jammed  into  it  and  crumpled  up 
like  tin. 

•  woodchopp)er  was  making  off  deeper 
into  the  forest. 

Ned  came  on  the  captain  swearing  mag¬ 
nificent  vengeance.  He  was  vividly  alive, 
and  the  orderly,  hung  over  the  shattered 
windshield,  was  only  stunned. 

On  the  crest  of  a  rise,  not  a  hundred  yards 
ahead,  the  yellow  car  had  slowed  down, 
had  stopped.  What  now?  Ned  found  out 
at  once.  He  flung  his  two-hundred  weight 
of  motorc>’cle  over  the  fallen  tree,  and  was 
mounting,  when  a  rifle-ball  hit  his  mud¬ 
guard.  Evidently  they  had  not  figured 
against  motorcycles,  but  they  would  stop 
this  one  this  way.  He  flung  the  cycle  back 
over  the  tree-trunk.  At  once  the  firing 
ceased. 

“What’ll  w’e  do?  How’ll  we  get  at  ’em?’’ 
demanded  the  captain  helplessly. 

Ned  was  asking  himself  that.  He  saw  a 
goat  path  that  wound  around  the  slope 
into  the  sheltering  depth  of  the  wood.  It 
looked  almost  good  enough  for  a  motor¬ 
cycle;  and  if  it  but  crossed  the  road  be¬ 
yond,  perhaps  he  could  .  .  .  \  shout 
from  the  captain  interrupted. 

“Here  comes  another  car!  .-V  racer,  a — 
it’s  the  king!” 

“And  a  hot  little  duke  driving.  Wow, 
how  they  come!” 

The  captain’s  big  face  glowed  ruddily. 
“The  four  of  us — ”  he  began. 

“The  four  of  us!”  said  Ned  simply.  The 
thought  was  complete  as  it  stood. 

He  was  tiy-ing  to  decipher  the  tactics  of 
the  enemy  in  the  yellow  car,  waiting  so 
purposefully  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Here 
was  the  king’s  car  which  they  had  caused 
to  be  only  delayed,  and  now  what  were 
they  going  to  do  with  it? 

The  armored  torj>edo  came  to  a  halt 
touching  the  fallen  tree,  and  the  king,  white 
and  silent,  sprang  out,  followed  by  Renaldo. 
Ned  was  intently  watching  the  yellow  car. 
But  no  shot  was  fired.  No  tree  fell.  No 
mine  e.vploded.  Nothing.  What  could 
they  want  up  there,  just  waiting,  when  they 
might  be  escaping  across  the  border? 

Ned  turned  at  a  stifled  exclamation  from 
the  king,  and  saw-  him  pick  up  a  bit  of 
snow->'  cambric,  w-hich  he  began  earnestly 
to  examine  from  corner  to  corner.  Distress 
filled  his  eyes,  and  he  strained  them  on  the 
yellow  car. 

“You’re  sure?  It’s  hers?”  asked  Ned. 
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The  king  nodded. 

“Then,”  said  Renaldo — and  the  tapering 
forefinger  caressing  his  faint  golden  mus¬ 
tache  trembled — “one  of  those  two  women 
is  surely  Patricia.” 

He  jjointed.  From  the  rear  seat  of  the 
yellow  car  two  women  in  auto  veils  were 
gesturing  wildly  for  help,  until  a  big  man  in 
black  furs  pulled  them  back.  .At  the  same 
time  the  yellow  car  started!  and  slii)|K*d 
over  the  ridge  out  of  view.  One  of  the 
women  shrieked  as  it  disapjwared. 

Ned  turned  excitedlv  to  the  king.  “They 
wanted  you  to  see,”  he  crierl.  “They  even 
drop|>ed  her  handkerchief.  They  wanted 
you  to  know  it  was  Patricia.” 

“Precisely,”  said  the  king.  “  Tis  the  en¬ 
voy’s  methoel,  by  acute  agony  to  hasten 
and  make  certain  the  base  conci*ssions  he 
expects  of  me.  .And  the  frontier  not  twenty 
miles  l>eyond!  Once  he  is  across  with  my 
|HX)r  sister - ” 

“But  he  miscalculated,”  protested  Ned. 
“He  calculated  there’cl  l)e  no  survivors  of 
the  smash-uj).  He  calculated  that  the  rest 
of  us  were  stopjK*d  long  ago,  e.xcept  you; 
and  you  alone  could  not  hoist  your  car  over 
a  tree-trunk.  But  four  of  us —  Hey,  cap- 
tainl” 

The  {x)wertul  captain  laid  hold  on  one  of 
the  torj)tdo’s  front  wheels,  and  the  three 
others  on  the  other,  and  so  they  lifted  the 
forward  truck  to  the  fallen  tree;  and  then, 
with  the  orderly  in  the  car  giving  them 
|K)wer  from  the  engine,  they  dragge<l  the 
rear  wheels  over  the  barrier. 

The  orderly  was  to  l)e  left  !>ehind,  and 
the  king  took  the  wheel,  Renaldo  the  other 
seat,  and  the  captain  straddled  the  iron  nose. 

“In  only  twenty  miles,”  despairetl  the 
king,  “we  shall  never  do  it.” 

“Go,  ju-st  the  .same,”  Ned  yellerl  after 
them.  “I’ll  head  them  off  for  you.” 

With  which  gasconade  the  young  Ransom 
mounted,  and  rider  and  cycle  threaded  the 
goat  j)ath  like  machinerx'  turning  into 
rabbit. 

“Patricia!”  His  thoughts  hummed  with 
the  motor.  “Now’s  the  home-stretch,  and 
I'll  be  first.  I  must!  I  will!  Patricia!  I’m 
coming  first,  Patricia.” 

His  gray  eyes  were  set  piercingly  for  turns 
and  falls  and  low  branches,  his  gauntleted 
fists  were  locked  vises  on  the  handle-bars, 
and  the  things  of  ffashing  sfxjkes  under  him 
resjxjnded  to  flexing  wri'^t-muscles  as  if  it 
were  a  rapier’s  slender  steel. 


The  blurred  discord  of  the  yellow  car’s 
horn  came  to  his  ears  from  the  left,  and  that 
meant  that  the  pursued  had  not  yet  crossed 
his  line  of  direction.  If  the  path  but  held  .so, 
and  did  finally  touch  the  road — 

.A  half-mile  farther  on,  he  heard  the  horn 
again — nearer.  Road  and  path  were  con¬ 
verging.  Soon  after,  he  could  hear  the  high, 
faint  hum  of  a  distant  automobile,  still  on 
the  left  and,  this  time,  a  little  l>ehind.  Mo¬ 
mentarily  he  ex|>ected  to  .see  the  road 
itself,  off  through  the  wintry  wood.  The 
fate  of  his  calculations  lay  in  the  first 
glimpse. 

.As  it  hap|K*ned.  when  he  did  see  it— and 
also  the  yellow  car — he  had  time  for  but  a 
glance  from  the  tail  of  his  eye.  There  was 
matter  enough  for  his  wits  directly  in  front. 
He  had  flushed  the  goats  of  the  region. 
They  were  a  large  flock;  hundreds,  they 
>eemed;  and  they  went  seurrx'ing  like  en- 
chanit“d  white  creatures  of  a  (jrimm  fairy¬ 
tale  forest.  Instead  of  breaking  from  the 
jrath  and  letting  the  invader  pass,  they  we“re 
stricken  with  the  one  mad  idea  of  kee[)ing 
ahead  of  the  half-man,  half-buzz-.saw  beast 
that  came  rocketing  through  their  .sirlitude*. 
In  their  panic  they  hugge<l  the  trail,  and 
l(K>ked  like  a  millrace  churne'd  to  fn»th. 

“Stalle-d,  by  Ju|)e!”  groancKl  Ne‘d. 

He  was  on  them.  He  had  to  sk)W  down. 
He  lookt'd  for  the  road  ahead.  He  could 
not  se*e  it.  He  l«K)ked  back  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  to  the  left.  A'es,  there  it  was,  and  he 
note*<l  this  time  that  it  was  a  sunken  road, 
built  in  a  twisted,  narn*w  gorge.  He  had  a 
fleeting  vision  of  the  yellow  car  bumping 
down  it,  making  heavy  weather,  but  not 
two  hundre*<l  yards  away.  He  .saw  the  big 
chauffeur— the  envoy  e*mploye*tl  only  giants 
alx)ut  his  jKTson — and  lK“<ide  him  the  black- 
furred  corimlence  that  would  lx*  the  envoy 
himself,  and  with  a  |>ang  he  .saw  the  t.vo 
women  Ix'hind,  and  a  man,  their  guard  of 
course,  between  them. 

Then  the  car  vanished  under  the  nearer 
bank  of  the  gorge,  and  he  could  hear  it 
nearer  and  nearer  in  fnmt  of  him.  A'es, 
there  it  was,  right  in  front.  The  yellow  car 
would  i>ass  within  a  stone’s  thn)W,  carrying 
Patricia  |>ast  him  over  the  Uirder  into 
Prilip’s  den  of  cutthmats. 

Suddenly,  with  the  leap  of  a  wild  idea, 
Ned  laughed  aloud,  and  scjueezed  the  bulb 
of  his  horn. 

It  was  bizarre,  gn>tes<jue,  but  d’.Aitagnan- 
esque— Inspiration! 
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The  splitting,  raucous  horror  of  his  horn 
was  overdose  of  i>anic.  The  foremost  goats 
began  leaping  and — vanishing!  They  were 
taking  the  bank,  down  into  the  sunken 
road.  He  bombarded  them  with  the  horn, 
and  opened  the  throttle.  By  droves  they 
were  dropping  from  view.  The  yellow  car’s 
bugle  rose  frantically,  almost  straight 
ahead.  Ned  snatched  out  a  pistol  and 
Ix'gan  tiring.  The  jostling  goats  whimpered 
in  agony,  and  swept  over  the  bank,  flowing 
the  yellow  car  under  them.  Ned  on  the 
motorcycle  shot  the  rapids  with  the  wave, 
his  pistol  still  in  his  hand. 

The  yellow  car  was  turned  into  the  bank, 
(joats  had  landed  in  the  chauffeur's  lap,  on 
his  chest,  kicking  frenziedly,  breaking  his 
grip  on  the  wheel.  .\nd  still  they  came  .  .  . 
and  then  Ned.  His  General  Putnam  lea{> 
deixjsited  the  motorcycle  astride  the  car’s 
nose,  jamming  the  cycle’s  gear  and  cylinders 
into  a  tortuous  mess.  Ned  left  his  mount 
here,  continuing  over  the  handle-bars.  He 
tobogganed  athwart  the  yellow  car’s  mud¬ 
guard,  alighting  on  hands,  brow,  and  chin, 
torn,  brui-sed,  and  gashed,  but  never  happier 
in  all  his  days. 

Now  for  these  blighters  who  would  cariy 
off  Patricia! 

They  were  smothered  under  goats,  and  he 
was  up  and  in  the  car  and  had  his  pistol 
against  the  chest  of  the  black-furred  man 
Ixfore  they  rightly  knew  there  was  any¬ 
thing  but  goats. 

The  big  chauffeur  ventured  to  take  down 
his  arms  from  over  his  head.  The  shower 
from  the  constellation  of  Capricorn  seemerl 
to  lie  over.  The  last  little  upright  bobtail 
folio we<l  a  j>air  of  horns  over  the  side  of  the 
car,  and  the  recent  precipitation  became  a 
foamy  torrent  washing  the  banks  and  flow¬ 
ing  off  down  the  road.  Mechanically  the 
dazed  chauffeur  reversed  his  engine  and 
seized  the  wheel  to  right  the  car. 

“No, you  don’t!” shouted  Ned.  “I’ll - ” 

The  man  behind  ejaculated  something  he 
»litl  not  understand.  Ned  turned  so  that  he 
could  |)artly  see  both  him  and  the  chauffeur, 
and  he  laid  hold  on  his  cocklebur  and  tru¬ 
culent  French. 

“.\  move  of  that  wheel,  a  move  to  your 
pocket,  mordieu,  and  I  sh«K)t  the  envoy!” 

“The  envoy,  brigand?”  came  in  gnarled, 
unwieldly  French  from  Ixhind  the  upturned 
ci>llar  (d  the  black-furred  man.  “What  you 
say,  envoy?  How  that  you  rain  yourself 
The  concluding  story  about  D'Artagnan  of 


down  with  goats,  madman,  and  discom¬ 
mode - ” 

Ned  dug  the  muzzle  of  the  automatic 
deej>er  into  him.  “You  Dutchman,  as  if  I 
did  not  know  your  bald,  pink — ”  With  his 
left  hand  he  snatched  off  the  man’s  fur  caj>. 
He  snatched  again,  in  a  lightning  flash  of 
thought,  but  there  was  no  wig.  It  was  a 
black  bristle  thatch,  and  the  man’s  own. 
And  the  face  he  looked  into  was  not  pink 
and  ruddy,  not  fair  and  .\ustrian,  but  dark 
with  the  heavy  cheekbones  and  thick  skull 
of  a  Hun.  He  tore  op>en  the  collar.  The 
man  had  a  black  beard,  that  did  not  come 
off.  He  was  genuinely  of  a  black-bristled 
breed. 

Ned’s  anger  rose  dangerously  in  him. 
"Toot  meme,"  he  snapped,  “the  envoy  sent 
you,  and  you  are  as  good  as  locked  up 
right  now,  if  not  worse.  Patricia!”  He  half 
rose,  facing  the  two  veiled  women  in  the 
rear  seat.  “Step  out,  both  of  you.  They 
may  get  me,  but — well,  be  going  back  up 
the  road.  You  will  meet  your  brother. 
Quick,  step  right  out!” 

Neither  moved.  They  were  staring  at 
him  as  if  they  did  not  understand;  he  was 
talking  in  English.  Because  of  the  heavy 
veils  he  could  not  tell  one  from  the  other. 
“Patricia,”  he  said,  at  a  loss,  “I  have 

come.  You  told  me  to.  Why - ” 

One  of  the  women  was  drawing  back  her 
veil,  doubtless  to  observe  him  better.  She 
was  a  middle-aged  woman,  dark  of  skin, 
with  a  slight  black  mustache  and  heavy 
cheekbones. 

“Patricia!”  he  spoke  in  shar|>  apjjeal  to 
the  other  one. 

With  a  puzzled  gesture  she  lifted  her  veil. 
She  was  much  older  than  the  first  one,  with 
slight  iron-gray  mustache  and  heavy  cheek¬ 
bones. 

Ned  jerked  his  second  automatic,  and 
covered  the  whole  party  of  them  impar¬ 
tially.  “Who  is  it  that  you  are,  you 
jxople,  anyway?”  he  demanded. 

The  black-furred  man  lifted  his  heavy 
shoulders.  “If  that  it  imjx)rtsyou,  musseer,’’ 
he  replied,  “we  are  a  Hungarian  gentleman 
and  family  touring  these  savage  regions, 
having  not  been  warned  of  motor  brigands, 
and  we  are  now  returning  to  our  estate  near 
Kronstadt.  Have  you,  by  chance,  some 
objections?” 

“Well,  yes,”  Ned  contrived  to  say  suc¬ 
cinctly,  “I  have.” 

Kansas  will  appear  in  the  February  number. 
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ILLUS I  RATIONS  BY  GI.OROK  WRIGHT 


T  WAS  Saturday  morning  in 
Rockbilt  Court,  the  construction 
of  which  was  l)eing  rushed  with 
that  vigor  which  is  the  gloiy  of 
the  American  mechanic.  IMumhers  were 
tearing  up  the  finished  ll»H)rs  to  wi|>e  the 
joints;  tloor-scrapers  rushed  their  planes 
t)ver  the  high  places  on  the  varnished  par¬ 
quet;  electricians  punched  holes  in  the 
ceilings  to  tit  their  wires,  desisting  tx'casion- 
ally  to  punch  the  enraged  plasterers;  while 
the  heljKTs  of  one  and  all  shot  dice  and 
rushed  a  can  in  the  cellar. 

.•Ml  was  hurr>'  and  bustle  to  meet  the 
first  of  October. 

Ole  Olsen,  carjienter,  sat  in  a  window  of 
the  fourteenth  stor>’  of  that  palatial  apart¬ 
ment-house,  viewing  its  scenic  a|)purte- 
nances — the  lordly  Hudson,  the  majestic 
Palisades,  the  brick-docks  on  the  North 
River,  and  the  Eighty-si.xth  Street  station 
of  the  Ninth  .\venue  Elevated  Railroad. 
He  had  been  mitering  a  corner  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  mahogany  baselx>ard,  but  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  work  for  the  window,  for  Ole 
found  a  quiet  pleasure  in  the  high-priced 
scener\',  above  the  rude  joy  of  lalxir. 

Ever  and  anon  he  glanced  up  Eighty- 
sixth  Street  in  quest  of  his  Ixiss,  a  wretch 
who  nourished  an  aversion  to  idle  car¬ 
penters.  Ole’s  honest  face  took  on  that 
far-away  look;  beneath  his  flaxen  thatch 
he  debated  the  rival  claims  of  stiikes  and 


sabotage,  though  to  a  superficial  obserx'er 
he  ap|H*ared  merely  to  contemplate  the 
thin  air  Ixfore  his  nose. 

Moe  Cohen,  the  Ixiss  foreman,  paused  in 
the  dtHirway  and  viewed  the  back  of  Ole’s 
square,  flaxen  head.  He  had  sus|K*cted 
the  Swede  of  having  a  stiul  alxive  work  and, 
slave-driver  that  he  was,  hated  him  with  a 
bitter,  envious  hatrtxl. 

“No  hurry  on  this  job,  Olsen,”  he 
drawled,  cheaply  sarcastic.  “It’s  only 
SeptemlKT,  and  Christmas  is  time  enough.” 
His  wrath  burst,  “^■ou  big  square-head 
loafer'.  Get  out  of  that  windtiw,  and  get 
off  this  job!” 

Ole  emerged  from  his  economic  study. 
“Don’t  make  no  fotflishness  with  me,”  he 
said.  “You  one  jiretty  frash  faller,  Cohen, 
and  I  thank  I  quit.” 

“You  bet  you’ll  quit,”  snarled  the  fore¬ 
man.  He  yanked  the  mouthpiece  from  a 
near-by  sixaking  tube.  “Give  me  the  time- 
keeiHTl  Yes?  What’s  the  time  of  Olsen 
the  car|H*nter?  WHat,  the  union  rate, 
too!”  He  slammetl  down  the  receiver  and 
hauled  out  a  roll  of  bills. 

“There’s  what’s  coming  to  you,  Ol.sen,” 
he  said  intensely,  sla]>ping  down  twenty 
dollars.  “.\nd  now,  you  soldier  you,  Ixrat 
it  quick!”  He  went  out. 

Olsen  folded  the  money  away.  This 
rush  was  all  fix)lishness:  there  was  time 
enough,  esiJecially  now.  He  put  his  tools 
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jamb,  and  panted  like  the  runner  of  the 
ancient  Marathon.  Like  that  hero  of  an- 
tifjuity,  the  veins  of  his  neck  swelled  and 
his  eyes  popped  out.  Ole  waited  blandly 
for  him  to  drop  dead. 

“What — what — “  Warshawsky  waved 
futile  hands. 

“I  am  cleaning  off  this  floor,”  e.xplained 
Ole.  “This  place  is  dirty,  I  tall  you,  faller. 
How  I  can  work  here,  what?”  He  threw 
the  foreman’s  other  shoe  out  of  the  window 
and  then  studied  Warshawsky’s  chokings. 

“I  am  Ole  Olsen,  carpenter,”  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

The  Ixiss  also  went  to  the  speaking-tube. 
“What’s  his  time?”  he  wheezed  into  it. 
“This  Scandinavian  loafer!” 

"Twanty  dollars,”  said  Ole  helpfully. 

The  bt)ss  dropped  the  tube  as  it  con¬ 
firmed  Ole’s  statement,  and  e.xtended  the 
money.  ‘“Now,  you  bummer,  you — be 
scarce!  Out  of  my  house!” 

Ole  jiicked  up  his  1h)\  and  went  down  the 
fourteen  flights  on  the  risers.  In  his  wake 
followwl  Warshawsky,  his  cautious  stejv 
ping  at  grievous  variance  with  the  |X)etic 
license  of  his  language. 

Warshawsky  followed  the  carpenter  to 
the  Corinthian  entrance,  going  nimbly 
over  the  slabs  of  e.xpensive  Caen  stone  that 
the  rushing  marble-workers  were  cutting 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  other  mechanics. 
Once  again  the  trip  had  silenced  him,  and 


intt)  his  Ik)x  carefully.  With  less  ostenta¬ 
tion.  but  in  as  workmanlike  a  manner,  he 
jiut  in  also  such  other  tools  as  were  in  the 
room.  He  put  in  the  foreman’s  coat,  and 
l(K)ked  into  the  wardrolie,  and  behind  the 
d<H»r,  returning  leisurely  to  the  window. 
There  was  time  enough. 

His  big  lx>ss  Warshawsky  stinxl  on  the 
curb  lx*low.  That  was  a  dangerous  place 
to  stand,  for  Warshawsky,  being  incoqxir- 
ated.  had  built  the  flimsiest  jxissible  bridge 
over  the  sidewalk.  Ole  noted  the  danger, 
and  drtipjx'd  a  warning  piece  of  trim,  which 
w  as  caught  in  an  errant  current  and  misst'd 
the  lx>ss.  Ole  rejx'ated  the  c\|XTiment 
with  substances  more  amenable  to  New¬ 
tonian  law,  with  ]>laster  chips  and  with 
ten|X‘nny  nails,  and  finally  with  the  fore¬ 
man’s  sh»H‘.  They  rattled  on  the  bridge 
but  did  not  go  through;  still,  Warshawsky 
was  in  danger.  .\  brick-bat,  now - 

Ole  went  into  the  bathrtxim  and  returnetl 
with  a  handful  of  tiles,  but  the  boss  had 
•lisapjxared.  Ole  sat  down  again  in  the 
window,  and  again  he  yielded  to  the  ma¬ 
genta  charm  of  the  brick  barges,  and  to  the 
grace  of  the  bustling  dix'k-captain. 

It  is  a  matter  of  comnum  ex|x*rience  that 
the  climbing  of  fourteen  flights  of  stairs  is 
winding.  .\nd  to  lx*  winded  when  one 
desires  intensely  to  ask  questions,  is  a 
trial. 

Warshawsky  leaned  against  the  door¬ 
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in  the  calm  of  e.xhaustion  he  watched  hi.s 
late  employee  leave  the  building. 

The  foreman  had  descende<l  the  rear 
stairway  to  the  entrance;  W’arshawsky 
stopped  beside  him,  and  together  they 
watched  the  caqx-nter  cross  the  street. 
From  the  opposite  .side  he  hwiked  back,  and 
then  hurried  to  the  cabs  at  the  public  stand 
and  clamixred  into  one,  in  apparent  alarm. 
The  cab  described  an  ellipse,  passing 
Rockbilt  Court,  and  Ole  leaned  out,  ges¬ 
turing. 

“Gude-by,  Jewish  fallers!”  he  cried. 

The  cab  rolled  down  the  street,  but  just 
before  it  rounded  the  corner  Ole’s  head 
reappeared.  With  seeming  irrelevance  the 


great  blackened  thumb  of  the  waving  hand 
which  preceded  it  caller!  attention  to  the 
caqxnter’s  tulx-rous  nose. 

“We’re  well  rid  of  him,’’  .said  the  foreman. 
“He  slowed  the  whole  gang  up.”  His  eye 
fa.stened  on  something  in  the  gutter,  and  he 
left  the  Ikiss  an<l  approachwl  it  warily,  with 
that  dreadful  curiosity  which  impels  one 
to  circle  round  alxiut  a  coiled  rattler. 

He  jiicked  U|>  his  shoe-s  and  held  them  up 
to  his  su|)erior  mutely. 

.\  second  cab  had  followerl  the  one  which 
had  l)ome  Ole  Olsen  away.  “Cab,  sir?” 
suggested  the  driver,  stopping  Ijefore  them. 

“He  tired  them  out  of  the  window,” 
grinned  Warshawsky,  who  was  quick  at  a 
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his  arm,  was  dragged  after.  Into  the 
vehicle  they  went.  “Wait — wait!”  cried 
Cohen.  “What  in - ” 

Sooner  could  he  have  stopjx'd  a  thunder- 
lH)lt.  “Jacobs!”  he  called,  in  a  stilled 
voice.  The  time-kee|)er  ran  toward  them, 
and  Cohen  threw  him  a  thick  roll  of  bills. 
“Jacobs — pay  the  men  off!” 

The  cab  was  under  way  without  orders. 
“Catch  that  cab  that  went  ahead!”  shouted 
Warshawsky.  . 

“Right,  sir,”  answered  the  driver,  and 
put  on  speed. 

They  whisked  around  the  corner.  Sev¬ 
eral  blocks  away  the  other  cab  was  moving 
slowly,  the  driver  casting  quick  glances 
over  his  shoulder. 

“That’s  him!”  cried  Warshawsky  eager¬ 
ly.  “Time  and  a  half  if  you  catch  him!” 

“I’ll  get  him  all  right,”  said  the  driver 
confidently.  “I’ll  stay  with  him  if  he  runs 
to  Coney  Island.” 

The  other  cab  turned  out  of  the  avenue 
and  crossed  Fifty-ninth  Street.  It  swoo|)ed 
around  trucks  and  drove  light  wagons  on 
to  the  sidewalk.  It  startled  old  gentlemen, 
and  left  them  pounding  their  canes  on  the 
{)avement  and  looking  after  it,  to  spring 
anew  from  the  line  of  flight  of  the  i)ursuer. 
It  turned  into  the  Park,  and  rushed  Uj)  the 
West  Drive,  and  around  the  Belvedere  and 
the  Obelisk,  giving  the  loungers  on  the  steps 
of  the  Museum  an  unnecessarily  accurate 
idea  of  the  tastes  in  hosier)’  of  shrieking 
nurse-girls,  .\fter  it  rushed  the  Warshawsky 
cab  grimly,  vengefully,  ine.xorably. 

The  gap  between  the  vehicles  had  nar¬ 
rowed  to  a  few  score  feet  and  the  pro\’ident 
Warshawsky  called  to  their  Jehu:  “Get  a 
jjoliceman  to  come  with  us!” 

“He’ll  get  us  in  alwut  a  minute,”  said 
the  driver,  consolingly.  “There’s  a  bull 
stopping  him  now.”  He  slowed  down  and 
rolled  up  beside  the  chase,  within  which 
Olsen  remained  secluded. 

A  motor  {joliceman  had  stopped  the  first 
cab,  and  they  .saw  him  hand  a  paper  to  the 
driver.  Warshawsky  sprang  out,  rushed 
to  the  other  cab,  and  pulled  open  the  door. 
“Out,  bum!”  he  cried  tremendously. 

Olsen  did  not  out:  the  cab  was  empty. 

The  policeman  thrust  a  summons  into 
VV’arshawsky’s  hand.  “Monday  morning,” 
he  said  succinctly.  “.\nd  bright  and  early. 


mind;  and  don’t  keep  the  judge  waiting,  or 
you’ll  have  the  sheriff  after  you.  You 
s|)orts  want  to  go  down  to  Long  Island  on 
to  the  Vanderbilt,  with  the  other  s|)eed- 
Ixjys.  Take  it  from  me,  if  this  ain’t  your 
first  arrest — ”  He  sh(H)k  his  hand  threaten¬ 
ingly,  and  mounted  his  infernal  machine. 

Cohen  looked  at  the  ta.ximeter  and 
groaned  from  his  heart.  “How  much?” 
he  asked  piteou.sly. 

“.\11  paid  for,”  said  the  driver.  “You 
can  settle  with  your  friend  the  car|)enter; 
you  don’t  owe  me  anything.  He  paid  for 
both  cabs.  Of  course,”  he  continued  ami¬ 
cably,  “you  said  ‘double  fare’;  but  see¬ 
ing  you’re  pinched,  .say  a  dollar  for  the 
hurry.” 

“Say  it  yourself,”  advised  Warshawsky 
sourly,  and  questionetl  the  dri\er  of  the 
first  cab.  “Where  did  that  loafer  get  out? 
We  didn’t  .see  him.” 

“He  got  out  just  around  the  first  corner, 
and  ducked  into  the  cafe.  What  is  it — a 
game?” 

“I  guess  we  can  kiss  that  money  good- 
by,”  .said  Cohen  pictures(|uely. 

“What  time  have  you  got?”  inquired 
Warshawsky. 

“Half-past  twelve;  no  u.se  going  back  to 
the  job  now.  The  men  are  all  paid  off.” 

Warshawsky  sighed.  “I  sup|>ose  we 
might  as  well  go  home,”  he  muttered  irres¬ 
olutely,  casting  alxmt  listlessly  in  the  depths 
of  his  gloomy  soul. 

Suddenly  the  gloom  was  vividly  relieved: 
a  wasp-like  thought  had  stung  him  to  the 
quick.  B-zz-zipp!  Like  that.  “Cohen!” 
he  quavered.  “Cohen!” 

His  face  was  haggard,  and  his  lips  were 
tinged  blue.  ‘W  telephone,”  he  whisjxred 
hoarsely. 

Cohen  helped  him  into  a  drug-store, 
while  small  children  gathereft  in  the  d(K)r- 
way,  waiting  to  steal  a  ride  on  the  ambu¬ 
lance. 

“Hello!”  called  Warshawsky.  He  rat¬ 
tled  the  receiver  feverishly.  “Hello!  This 
you,  Jacobs?  Quick!  That  Swede  car¬ 
penter,  did  he,  did  you — you  what!  IVr- 
dummte!  Get  off  that  wire,  you — you ” 

“VV’arshawsky!”  cried  Cohen,  sensing  the 
terrible  truth. 

Warshawsky  no<lded.  “Oi-oi!”  he 
moaned.  “He  paid  him  off  again !” 


Winchester, 
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ETER  WINCHESTER,  critic, 
was  drawing  on  his  gloves,  bored 
by  the  slap-stick  and  ugliness  of 
the  Lyric  Vaudeville  that  No¬ 
vember  afternoon,  when  velvet  curtains  dis¬ 
closed  Act  I) — “The  Old  Repme,”  by  Betty 
Bui^-ell  &  Co.  He  rubbed  his  eyes — or  was 
this  really  the  drawing-room  at  “Wend- 
over,”  Fairfax  County,  Virginia? 

The  “set”  was  an  old  Virginia  room,  full- 


stage,  with  a  back-drop,  through  windows,  of 
evening  fields  and  a  distant  silver  river.  A 
tall  clock,  face  checkered  by  half  the  signs 
in  the  almanac,  ticked  f)eacefully  at  si.x; 
candle-light  gleamed  on  real  mahogany; 
veritable  portraits  of  Revolutionary  soldiers 
and  ladies  with  powdered  hair  smiled  or 
frowned.  There  were  blue  bowls,  an  em- 
broiderx’-frame  like  an  easel,  decanters  on 
a  miraculous  Sheraton  table.  The  dim 
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footlights  heliJcd  the  illusion  ol  hushed, 
warm  antiquity  —  a  ghost  scene  from  the 
Golden  Forties. 

The  silent  stage  told  something  to  those 
cram|)ed  city-dwellers  in  flat  and  boarding¬ 
house,  for  there  was  a  flutter  of  involuntary 
applause:  then  into  this  golden  restoration 
of  dead  dreams  came  pensively,  in  sprigged 
crimdine  and  flowered  lK)nnet,  a  girl  with 
ashen-gold  hair.  Before  a  tall  gilt  mirror 
she  danced  the  classic  |M)ses  of  the  minuet, 
like  a  young  girl  planning  con(|uest  over 
cavaliers.  The  blase  crowd  murmured  again 
its  approval  of  face  and  ivoiy  shoulders. 
The  girl  curtsietl  ver>’  low. 

Peter  confidetl  to  him.self; 

“That,  now,  Peter,  is  a  person!  Persons 
are  the  antidote  for  jH.'ople.  I'hey  (U>  not 
come  in  quarter  sizes  at  life’s  dqjartmei'.t 
store.  They  inspire  epigrams  like  this — not 
final  proof  of  their  worth — but,  hut  when  a 
lonesome  girl  in  htH)j>-skirts  can  get  a  hint 
of  the  sentiment  and  lieauty  of  the  ()l«l 
South  across  to  Broadway  bumpkins  who 
think  Mason  and  Di.xon’s  line  is  s«)methin  » 

in  ready-made  garments,  well,  .she  is - ’’ 

He  gave  it  up  to  listen  to  “Betty  Burwell” 
playing-  the  haqi  fi)r  her  old  st)ngs  from  By¬ 
ron  an<l  Tom  Motire  and  Burns — a  far  cr\’ 
fn)m  the  slangy  catches  of  the  day.  Ths 
“ComiKiny”  came  on — a  real  black  picka¬ 
ninny —  to  do  a  “iKittin’- Jul)a  da-ance. 
Nils’  Betty,  ma’am.’’  .\nd  she  used  the 
“Co.”  to  tell  restless  New  York  women 
ami  motley  |>leasure-seekers  tales  of  Uncle 
Remus,  and  of  the  old  negro  who  “wa’n’t 
’fraid  o’  hants,  no-how.” 

The  fat  broker  next  to  Peter  chuckled  and 
clapiml  to  bring  her  iKick  again.  The  vel¬ 
vet  curtains  i>arted,  and  to  the  silver  harj)- 
notes  she  sang  “Swing  Lt>w,  Sweet  Chariot.” 

The  women  fumbled  for  their  handker¬ 
chiefs.  The  fat  broker  blinked  viciously. 
Then -  “Cut  it  out!”  growled  Broad¬ 

way,  ashamed;  and,  seeing  on  stage  “The 
Comeily  Coquettes”  —  horrid  contrast! — 
wearing  rags,  dancing  rags,  and  talking  rags, 
Peter  excavated  his  hat,  and  left. 

The  house-manager  t«X)k  back  T’eter's 
card,  asking  an  interview  for  the  Flame.  In 
return  came  this  note: 

Miss  .Mston  thanks  Mr.  Winihcstcr,  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  can  have  little  interest  in  her  private  life,  and 
she  makes  it  a  rule  to  meet  strangers  only  through 
the  courtesy  of  mutual  friends.  Lest  she  ap|>ear  un¬ 
gracious.  she  has  the  pleasure  of  referring  him  to  her 
representative,  Mr.  Vincent  Wells. 


Peter  whistled  to  himself.  “She  is  cold 
enough  to  be  a  star — that  sounds  like  the 
Alstons  of  King  and  Queen  County.  Mark 
with  red  one  actor  who  fears  the  printed 
word!”  The  house-manager  overheard  the 
last. 

“She’s  a  lady,  Mr.  Winchester,  that’s  all. 
Hofte  you  don’t  mind?” 

“No;  fact  is  I’m  glad  they’re  not  extinct. 
Where’s  she  from?” 

“.\ll  I  know  is  she  came  to  New  York 
from  playing  stock  in  Richmond,  Virginia 
— had  a  letter  to  Canby  from  Old  Tom’  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  He  took  a  fancy  to  the  act,  and  she 
makes  good  all  by  her  lonely.  We’re  tr>'in’ 
to  book  two  weeks  more  after  Christmas. 
.\nd  she  never  even  had  a  picture  taken. 
Funny,  ain’t  it?” 

“Humor,”  quoth  Peter,  “is  often  a  nrat- 
ter  of  latitude.  .\nd  I  don’t  mean  by  that 
some  stories  are  broad  while  others  are  just 
long.  But  coming  from  .Mliemarle  County 
myself,  on  about  the  same  {Kirallel  as  King 
and  Queen,  I  |)erceive  that  what  is  serious 
to  Miss  .-Mston  might  be  funny  to  you — also 
verx'  much  vice  versa.  You  are  of  latitude 
Forty-Second  Street,  North.  Who  is  with 
her,  aunt  or  mother?” 

“Her  .\unt  Letitia  .Alston,  and  a  prim  one 
she  is,”  answered  the  house-manager,  sur¬ 
prised.  “How  d’you  know?” 

“Latitude  again,  Mac.  If  my  sister  came 
to  a  den  of  Yankee-land  to  interpret  the  Old 
South  in  vaudeville,  she  would  bring  along 
her  duenna.  It’s  tradition,  and  by  the  same 
token  I  shall  trx'  to  meet  this  lady — I  fear 
she  is,  Mac — not  by  the  path  of  modern 
fairx'-tales  which  leads  through  the  Forest 
of  Violets  over  the  Ch(Kolate  Mountains 
into  the  Lobster  Palace  of  the  Un-sleeping 
Beauty,  but  by  the  queer  device  of  writing 
a  note  to  Cousin  Susan  .\ylett  back  in 
Goochland  County,  \’irginia.” 

“Well,  I  guess  you  know.  But  I  don’t  see 
how  she  gets  by  with  that  soft  stuff.  They 
just  eat  it,  though.  Now  the  Comedy  Co¬ 
quettes - ” 

“It’s  simply  a  matter  of  ancestors,  Mac¬ 
donald.  NIiss  .Alston  probably  has  more 
ancestors  than  anything  else.  The  Co¬ 
quettes  haven’t  any.  The  vulgar  many  pre¬ 
fer  ancestors.  This  lady  will  be  a  star,  but 
you  will  never  see  that  starriness  even  when 
reflected  in  a  puddle  of  electric  lights.  I 
thank  you — gtiod-night.” 

In  a  fortnight,  during  which  Peter  had 
reveled  in  the  act  twice  more.  Cousin  Susan 
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Aylett  sent  this  page  from  Who’s  Who  in 
\’irginia: 

Her  mother  was  the  famous  “Beauty  Betty”  Bur- 
well  of  tiloucester — I  recall  two  affairs  over  her  at 
the  (Jld  White  one  summer.  Berkeley  .\lston  was 
the  youngest  son  of  the  oltl  general.  They  both  dietl 
when  this  child  was  half  grown — and  she  has  twisted 
l.etitia  .\lston  round  her  little  finger  ever  since.  Wc 
are  shocked  to  hear  she  is  ap|)caring  on  a  public 
stage  in  a  Northern  city.  You  know,  my  dear,  that 
(ieneral  .Mston  saved  your  grandfather's  life  at  the 
Second  Battle  of  Manassas,  so  what  you  can  do  for 
Betty  will  be  a  duty  as  well  as  a  ideasure.  I  send  ^’ou 
some  wild-gra[>e  jelly  you  like,  and  a  note  to  Letitia. 
I’ompey  says  there  are  lots  of  partridges  this  fall — 
do  come  down. 

Peter  sent  the  note  as  credentials,  and 
carried  with  him  the  wild-graj>e  jelly  as  a 
gift,  and  they  had  it  with  real  sally-lunn  for 
supper  in  Miss  .Alston’s  little  a|>artment. 
Aunt  Letitia  was  “home-folks,”  and  her 
niece,  in  the  soft  gray  velvet  and  rose-pink 
that  makes  ashen-gold  blondes  seem  boys’ 
dreams  come  true,  was  just  as  vivid  and 
flame-like  as  on  the  stage.  She  “got  it 
over”  because  she  was  a  “{lerson.” 

“.Aunt  Letty  says  we  are  some  kui.  Cousin 
Peter,”  she  drawled. 

“Thanks,  Miss — Cous — ”  Peter  was 

blinded  by  the  nearness  of  a  star. 

“I  reck’n  it’s  because  Virginia  was  the 
Mother  of  Presidents  who  were  the  Fathers 
of  the  Countn,'  that  we  are  all  kin — grand¬ 
children.  I  don’t  have  to  play  the  girl  of 
1850.  I  am  the  girl;  and  when  1  play  that 
harj)  that  came  from  the  Semmes’s  where 
Jeb  Stuart  used  to  sing,  I  just  forget  ever>-- 
thing  but  old  times - ” 

“It’s  missionary'  work,  Mr.  Winchester,” 
interrupted  Aunt  Letitia.  “If  we  can  use 
some  of  the  old  furniture  from  Twin  Hills 
to  show  these  Northerners  that  life  in  the 
South  was  the  most  beautiful  the  world  ever 
saw,  I  reck’n  it’s  a  good  deed.” 

Betty  was  very'  sensible.  “.Also  we  make 
the  Northerners  pay  for  their  conversion, 
or  the  Twin  Hill  mahogany  might  have  to 
l)e  sold.  .All  the  same,  I  hatey'audey'ille.  I 
want  to  get  in  a  big  company — do  the  real 
thing.  I’m  tired  of  fighting  for  a  place  be¬ 
tween  a  toe-dancer  and  a  [lair  of  comedy 
acrobats,  and  getting  grandmother's  Shera¬ 
ton  scratched!” 

.Aunt  Letitia  shivered.  “I  can’t  stand  it 
— ey'en  for  the  sake  of  the  barbarians  or  the 
money.” 

So  Peter  left,  seeing  his  star  trembling 
toward  the  horizon  and  the  obscurity  of 


“stock  in  Richmond.”  He  had  them  to 
meet  friends  in  his  rooms,  and  they  became 
fast  “cousLis.”  One  night  she  did  bits  from 
Ibsen  and  Synge,  and  the  ne.xt  day,  frown¬ 
ing,  he  sought  the  famous  Brian  Creed  at 
the  Drama  Club  in  the  spirit  of  a  forlorn 
ho|)e. 

Peter  res|)ected  Brian  Creed  because  he 
was  an  honest  actor  and  a  great  producer. 
Creed  liked  Peter  because  he  was  honest,  too, 
and  never  let  epigram  oust  criticism.  They 
shared  the  coffee  of  a  noon  breakfast,  and 
Peter  came  bluntly  to  the  {mint. 

“Do  you  want  a  star.  Creed?” 

“No.  I’m  going  in  for  the  ‘pictures.’ 
They  don’t  have  to  talk.  I  have  to  take  ‘The 
Golden  Age’  out  of  rehearsal  to-night  be¬ 
cause  I  can’t  find  a  woman  who  knows  how 
to  talk.” 

Peter  remembered  the  golden  tones  of 
Betty’s  y'oice,  and  his  inner  eye  saw  a  star 
rush  up  and  catch  in  the  zenith  of  the  the¬ 
atrical  heay’en.  “I  know  a  girl  with  a 
voice - ” 

“This  thing  of  Marven’s  needs  more. 
It’s  a  real  comedy  of  manners,  w'ith  Civil 
War  background.  Pleasant  day,  eh?” 

Peter  yvent  bravely  on.  “This  girl’s  a 
genius,  star-dust  waiting  to  be  whirled  into 
form.  She’s  in  vaudey'illc - ” 

“I  say,”  cut  in  Creed  coldly,  “I’m  mad 
and  busy,  Winchester.  I  w'ant  an  actress 
to  carry  a  load.  I  must  be  going.” 

“But,”  continut'd  Peter,  musing,  “she 
had  three  years  of  once-a-week  sttKk  under 
old  Fitzgerald  in  Richmond,  and - ” 

“That's  the  real  thing— thought  old  Fitz 
was  dead.  Father  told  me  Fitz  was  playing 
the  king  to  his  Hamlet  once,  and  Fitz  fllle<l 
his  mouth  with  cranberries,  and  when  Ham¬ 
let  stabbed  him  he  spit  them  out  so  vividly 
the  Pater  thought  he  really  had  killed  him, 
forgot  his  lint's,  and  made  ’em  ring  down  so 
he  could  give  himself  up  for  murder,” 

Diplomatic  Peter  chuckled.  “The  girl’s 
got  that  spirit.  I’m  no  fool.  Creed.  I  know 
|)ersonality  and  I  know  art.  You  can’t  see 
her  act,  but  you  can  get  to  my  rooms  to¬ 
night  and  hear  her  read  one  of  I)r.  Bagby’s 
sketches.” 

“A’ou  know  her,  then?” 

“Her  grandfather  saved  mine  at  Second 
Manassas.” 

“Cm — if  you  put  it  that  way,  I  surren¬ 
der,  like  my  ancestors  did  at  First  Manas¬ 
sas.  I’ll  give  you  exactly  half  an  hour.  I 
suppose  I  can  see  a  chance  in  that  time,  and 
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then  I'll  finish  this  funeral  of  mine.  At 
eleven-thirty,  sharp!  Au  revoir." 

Toward  eleven  that  night  the  ladies  came 
to  Peter’s  rooms  in  the  lower  stor\-  of  an 
old  brick  apartment.  The  gray  velvet  and 
rose-pink  looked  more  than  ever  like  a  boy’s 
dream  come  true,  and  Aunt  Letitia  Alston 
was  bravely  tremulous  at  the  hofie  of  taking 
the  Twin  Hill  furniture  out  of  vaudeville. 
Scarcely  had  Peter  set  himself  at  the  serious 
task  of  making  batter-bread  out  of  real 
water-ground  meal  when  a  knock  stilled  the 
laughter. 

A  keen,  bearded  man  with  a  black  medi¬ 
cine-case  |)eered  in.  “Excuse  me,  Mr.  Win¬ 
chester.  The  old  Major’s  had  another  spell 
with  that  heart  of  his.  I’m  afraid  it’s  seri¬ 
ous,  and  I’m  going  to  get  a  nurse  to-night. 

I  gave  him  something  to  make  him  quiet, 
but  I’m  a  bit  anxious.  Would  you  mind  lis¬ 
tening? — might  peep  in  liefore  vou  go  to 
bed.’’ 

“Certainly,  DtKtor.  I’m  mighty  sorry. 
I'll  look  after  him.’’ 

“Thanks.  Forgive  the  intrusion.  GckkI- 
night.’’  They  heard  his  car  grind  away. 

“Poor,  proud  old  Major  Tazewell  Caiyl 
I’m  afraid  he’s  going  to  join  his  lost  legion 
pretty  soon.’’  Peter  set  the  door  oj>en  to 
hear  up-stairs. 

“Tazewell  Can.-,  Peter?’’  queried  .\unt 
Letitia.  “That  sounds  like  one  of  our  j)et>- 
ple.  Is  he  from  Fluvanna?” 

“I  don’t  know,  ma’am.  He  does  some¬ 
thing  triflin’  and  genteel  in  real  estate,  and 
he’s  mighty  i)oor,  I  reck’n.  I  tried  to  lie 
friends,  but  when  he  heard  I  was  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  he  met  me  in  the  hall  with  head  high 
as  a  colt’s.  T  am  sorry-,  su’;  we  can  not  be 
friends.  lama  Virginian  whose  state  has  for¬ 
gotten  him.’  He  cuts  me  like  an  emperor.” 

“How  like  the  Tazewells!  .\fter  the  war, 
I  rememl)er - ” 

“Aunty,  there’s  a  time  for  pride  and  a 
time  for  sense.  Peter  will  help  him  if  he 
needs  it.  The  question  is  now — will  the 
famous  Brian  Creed  come,  and  when  he 
does  shall  I  give  him  part  of  ‘The  Doll’s 
House’  or,  as  Salvini  used  to  do,  say  the  al¬ 
phabet  so  wonderfully  he  shall  shed  tears? 

-  B  -  CDE  -  F  -  G  -  ee — catch  the  pathos, 
.\unty?” 

“Try  the  end  letters,  Betty,”  Peter  grin¬ 
ned.  “Saying  your  .\-B-C’s  is  young  even 
for  you.  Now  Q  and  V  and  R,  they’re  some 
aristocrats.” 


“U-V-W-XYZ!”  she  hissed.  “And  st> 
forth!”  in  the  voice  of  Bernhardt. 

Through  their  light  laughter  suddenly 
pierced  a  shrill,  clear  cry:  Ey-yah-yah-ey- 
yah-yip-yip-yip-i-i-ey-ya-ah!" 

“Children,  it’s  the  Rebel  Yell!  Here — in 
New  York!”  Aunt  Letitia  sniffed  as  if  at 
|x)wder  smoke.  Again  the  challenge,  but 
feebler: 

“£y  -  yah  -  yah  -  ey  -  yah  -  yip  -  yip  -  yi p  - 
ey-a-ahf" 

“The  Major!  I’ll  go!”  Peter  rushed  u|>- 
stairs. 

“Come  in,  su’,”  a  tired  voice  answered 
Peter’s  knock.  “Sambo,  let  the  gentleman 
in,  and  fix  us  a  hot  toddy.  He  may  ride 
from  the  field.  It’s  a  cold,  black  night.” 

They  entered  a  big  room  where  a  pallid 
gas-mantle  lit  up  a  ridiculous  mixture  of 
ruined  grandeur  and  stark  iK>vert\’.  The 
cheap  iron  bed  and  flimsy  oak  bureau  were 
balanced  by  the  noble  lines  of  an  old  grand 
piano.  .\n  ugly  modern  screen  could  not 
hide  the  scanty  supply  of  cooking  things. 
But  on  the  mantel-shelf  were  candles  in 
wonderful  silver  sticks,  and  on  the  walls  pic¬ 
tures  of  pretty  women  framed  in  oval  rose- 
w(xxl.  The  horse-hair  covering  of  the  old 
chairs  was  frayed  and  ragged.  But  in  spite 
of  the  dust  and  cracks,  it  was  stamped  some¬ 
how  with  the  certain  tale  of  old  times  ar.d 
famous  days. 

Over  the  mantel  hung  a  cavalry-  saber 
with  tarnished  gilt  grip  and  tassels.  In  a 
wing  chair  before  the  dying  fire  huddled  an 
old  gentleman  in  stained  and  faded  coat  of 
gray-  marked  as  a  major’s  of  the  Lost  Cause. 
He  was  thin  to  pity-,  and  hair  and  imperial 
of  a  vanished  generation  w-ere  snow--white. 
.\lmost  with  the  beads  of  death  on  his  brow, 
his  cheeks  were  flushed  with  some  untimely- 
excitement,  and  his  blue  eyes  blazed  with 
courage,  though  it  could  not  hide  his  pain. 

.\s  Peter  entered  he  roused  a  little. 
“Come  in,  su’.  You  have  orders  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Stuart?”  He  was  dreaming,  half  de¬ 
lirious  from  weakness  and  the  draft  of 
medicine.  .\t  sight  of  the  ladies,  who  had 
followed  Peter  upstairs,  he  made  a  gallant 
effort  to  rise,  but  sank  back,  trembling. 

“Sister  Lucy-,  I  crave  y-our  forgiveness. 
This  wound  I  got  at  Brandy-  Station  is  not 
quite  healed  yet.  It  is  mighty  sweet  of  y-ou 
to  come  to  see  an  invalid — Sambo!  Sambo! 
WTiere  has  that  triflin’  nigger  gone?  No — 
no — he’s  not  dead.  Did  you  hear  horses — 
charging?  .Ah,  Virginia,  you?” 
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The  blue  eyes  had  taken  hold  of  Betty’s 
face  as  the  light  fell  on  it.  At  last  he  was 
up,  holding  to  the  chair-back;  then,  as  gen¬ 
erations  of  chivaliy-  woke  his  body  to  re¬ 
membered  services,  he  stood  straight  and 
graceful  in  the  wrinkled  coat.  Her  eyes 
brimmed  with  tears  at  this  victoiy-  for  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  she  came  to  him  with  outstretched 
hands,  forgetting  all  else  save  that  her  coun- 
tr\-man  was  stricken  in  a  strange  land. 

He  bent  over  her  hand  like  the  ghost  of 
cavaliers  and  pressed  his  lips  to  the  fingers 
ver>’  reverently.  “\’irginia!  I  thought  you 
would  never  come.  You  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten?  It  has  been  lonely — lonely — ”  His 
voice  broke  with  deep  emotion,  and  he  fell 
back  in  the  old  chair,  his  eyes  closed.  Peter 
busied  himself  making  up  the  fire,  while 
Aunt  Letitia  studied  the  bottles  on  the  bu¬ 
reau.  WTien  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  by 
some  wave  of  strength  he  was  sane  and  in 
the  present. 

“Ah,  my  dear  child,  you  must  forgive  my 
bad  eyesight.  I  thought  you  were  a  very 
old  friend  of  mine.  But  her  dress  was  differ¬ 
ent,  and  her  hair.  The  old  fashions  were 
more  beautiful,  though  I  fear  it  seems  un¬ 
gracious  to  say  it.  Mr.  Winchester,  have  I 
disturbed  you?  Is  this  the  nurse  Lodge 
threatened  me  with?” 

"I  have  come  to  nurse  you,  of  course,” 
whisi>ered  Betty  quickly, 

“You  have  come  to  nurse  Tazewell  Car\’ 
— exile?  Charity  hunts  him  out  in  a  New 
York  attici”  Bitter  irony  filled  the  words 
and  passion  swept  over  the  pale  face,  al¬ 
ready  shadowed  by  the  coming  wings.  “Do 
you  know  what  they  called  me — my  state 
that  I  fought  for,  four  years,  under  the  Stars 
and  Bars?  They  called  me  *nigger-lover.’ 
When  the  arbitrament  of  arms  had  settled 
it  forever,  I  tried  like  my  fathers  to  work 
for  the  good  of  the  state.  I  faced  conditions. 
I  became  a  readjuster.  I  took  office  from 
the  Union  because  I  could  help  my  people, 
and  they  labeled  me  ‘Yankee’  and  drove  me 
from  the  state  with  scorn.  They  hated  me, 
and  I  have  lived  forgotten,  among  strangers 
ever  since.”  He  laughed  grimly. 

“.And  Yirginia — called  me  traitor,  and 
gave  me  back  my  ring.  She  was  very  Ijeau- 
tiful,  like  you,  but  cruel.  See,  your  face  is 
like  hers!  .And  I  pray  each  night  to  see  her 
once  more  in  the  old  way  before  I  go  to  join 
my  general.”  From  the  pocket  above  his 
heart  he  took  a  worn  leather  case.  There 
was  a  ragged  bullet-hole  in  one  comer,  and 


it  was  strangely  stained.  Betty’s  misty  eyes 
saw  the  ancient  daguerreotypie  of  a  war¬ 
time  belle.  The  hair  was  {wirted  and  a  curl 
fell  round  the  throat,  circled  with  black  vel¬ 
vet  to  bring  out  the  fine  pallor.  The  face 
was  proud  and  l>eautiful,  with  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  all  the  faults  of  the  old  regime. 

“My  dear,  if  I  could  see  her  once  more 
like  that,  we  could  forget  all  these  silent 
years.  I  would  like  to  hear  her  sing  once 
more  in  the  old  jwrlor  on  Gamble’s  Hill. 
One  glimpse  of  A'irginia,  my  sweetheart — 
the  Old  Dominion — I  would  not  be  afraid 
to  go - ” 

He  fell  silent,  musing  over  the  beautiful 
picture.  Betty’s  tear-stained  face  held  a 
new  determination.  She  placed  her  finger 
on  her  lij)s  and  led  Peter  outside  the  door. 

“Peter,  he  wants  to  see  her — his  sweet¬ 
heart.  It  must  be  a  sad  old  storx’.  Would 
it  be  wrong  to  fool  him  to  one  little  hour  of 
happiness  before  he  goes  to  join  his  gen¬ 
eral?” 

“God  knows.  What  can  we  do?” 

“I  am  going  to  the  Lyric  to  dress  in  my 
crinoline  and  fix  my  hair  like  hers  and  come 
back  and  be  Virginia.  He  will  not  know.  I 
shall  play  him  to  sleej)  like  a  child,  and  he 
will  not  die  with  all  his  dreams  broken.  I 
can  get  a  taxi  at  the  corner.  A'ou  and 
.Aunty  j)romise  him  she  will  come  soon.” 

“Betty,  you  haven’t  time  for  this  mad¬ 
ness.”  He  looked  at  his  watch.  “Creed 
will  l)e  here  any  minute,  and  you’ll  never 
get  this  chance  again.  You  can’t  go,” 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  proudly.  “Mr. 
Winchester,  you  forget!  I  can  help  this 
brave  gentleman  who  fought  for  our  coun- 
tiy-.  .Art  means  nothing  unless  it  makes 
j)eople  happy  —  dries  their  tears  —  puts 
shadows  out  of  sight.  If  I  can  do  that  to¬ 
night,  why,  to-morrow  I  can  starve.  If  you 
want  to  help,  tr\'  to  make  his  room  look 
like  the  old  times,  and  present  my  most  aln 
ject  apologies  to  Mr.  Creed.  I’m  sony.” 
She  was  gone. 

Peter’s  shoulders  drooj)ed.  Here  was  his 
fine  plan  come  to  naught.  Yet  something 
in  the  fire  of  Betty’s  face  woke  him  to  share 
her  xision.  Let  Creetl  take  the  play  off; 
there  were  bigger  things  than  plays.  The 
death  of  a  man  who  hatl  fought  four  years 
and  lost  — that  was  something!  If  Cree<l 
did  not  understand,  he  could  go  hang;  and 
Peter  threw  himself  into  the  task  of  turning 
time  back  fifty  years  or  mqre  in  the  old 
room. 


Peter  Winchester,  Star-Maker 
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Aunt  Letitia  was  busy  with  gentle  serv'- 
ices  to  the  sick  man,  whom  she  had  per¬ 
suaded  to  lie  down  on  the  creaking  bed. 
Peter  drew  close  the  faded  curtains  and  set 
half  the  room  for  this  strange  stage.  From 
his  own  furniture  he  added  spin^e-legged 
chairs,  calf-bound  books,  even  the  cherished 
silver.  Betty  had  been  gone  some  ten  min¬ 
utes  when  Creed’s  sharp  entrance  found 
Peter  struggling  up  the  stair  with  his  brass 
fender. 

He  attempted  no  e.vplanation.  “Lend  me 
a  hand  with  this.”  They  rested  outside  the 
door,  and  Peter  took  his  medicine. 

“Creed,  in  here  is  a  Confederate  veteran. 
He’s  dying,  alone,  eaten  by  homesickness. 
Miss  .\iston  has  gone  to  get  her  dress  and 
play  him  back  to  old  times.  I’m  ii.\ing  the 
room — stage-manager  for  this  pitiful  trag¬ 
edy.  It  sounds  silly,  but  we  want  him  to 
think  he’s  home  again.  I  don’t  reckon  your 
artistic  temperament  will  understand,  but 
she  left  her  sincere  and  grateful  apologies. 
Now  laugh  if  you  want.” 

The  actor  was  in  no  mood  for  laughing. 
He  was  full  of  his  own  troubles,  the  play’s 
failure,  and  tired  by  hard  work.  “Oh,  go 
to  the  deNil!  I  didn’t  know  I  was  rushing 
half  across  New  York  for  a  lot  of  child’s 
play!  What  d’you  think  I  am — a  bigger 
fool  than  you?  Good  night.” 

Brian  Creed’s  eye  traveled  angrily  over 
the  pitiful  pretense  of  an  illusion  Peter  had 
worked.  Involuntarily  he  frowned  —  a 
frown  bom  of  the  deep  instinct  that  had 
made  him  a  famous  producer.  He  sneered 
at  Peter:  “When  did  they  bum  gas  on  plan¬ 
tations  in  1850?  You’ve  got  light  enough 
in  there  to  kill  any  set  ever  built.  Look 
here!” 

His  passion  for  honest  stage  pictures  car¬ 
ried  him  into  the  room  to  quench  the  gas- 
mantle’s  green  pallor  and  light  the  ancient 
lamp  and  candles.  He  set  the  lamp  on  the 
piano  and  raised  the  top  to  hide  the  ghastly 
wall  behind;  he  placed  the  candles,  one  on 
the  mantel,  one  on  a  table.  .\s  by  magic, 
the  old  part  of  the  room  stood  disclosed  while 
the  modern  ugliness  and  cheapness  were 
cloaked  in  kindly  shadows.  He  moved  the 
wing  chair  to  face  the  piano,  stirred  the  fire 
to  redness,  busied  himself  with  draperies. 
Then  curtly,  as  he  strode  to  the  door:  “Sit 
in  the  chair  and  see  how  it  looks.” 

Peter  marveled  at  the  craft  that  had 
played  this  Arabian  Nights  trick.  The  ar¬ 
tist  touch  had  changed  the  dim  comer  into 
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something  that  breathed  quiet  age  and  his¬ 
tory.  He  murmured  thanks,  when  there 
was  a  rush  of  footsteps  and  Betty  paused  in 
the  doorway. 

She  whispered,  wondering:  “Oh,  you 
dears!  it’s  home — it’s  home.” 

She  moved  to  the  center  of  the  picture, 
part  of  it  in  her  sprigged  crinoline,  black 
silk  mitts,  and  cameo  brooch.  Her  very 
words  and  gestures  were  those  of  a  girl  of 
the  ’50’s,  ^me  sixth  sense  of  the  actor  led 
her  where  Brian  Creed’s  lights  fell  most 
softly,  and  she  opened  a  box  of  white  roses, 
murmuring:  “I  brought  .these,  too.  He 
needs  them.” 

.^nd  with  arms  brimming  with  fresh  roses. 
Major  Tazewell  Car\’  saw  her  when  he 
limped  round  the  screen  on  his  “Sister 
Lucy’s”  arm. 

Aunt  Letitia  placed  the  thin  hand  in 
Betty’s  warm  one,  and  with  Peter  and  Creed 
melted  into  the  shadows  by  the  door.  But 
the  Major  remembered  them  no  more.  Gal¬ 
lant  blue  eyes  were  drinking  in  the  color 
and  splendid  youth  of  this  vision  out  of  the 
night.  WTiether  he  thought  it  real,  or  a 
dream,  or  some  visit  of  an  angel  from  the 
far  countr>’  he  was  so  soon  to  explore,  who 
knows? — unless  the  God  that  made  Betty’s 
heart  like  a  child’s  and  gav’e  her  the  gift 
that  bloomed  now  in  gracious  smiles  and 
gentle  word. 

“Virginia?” 

“Tazewell,  you  have  been  i!l?”  There 
was  the  caress  of  a  loving  heart  in  the  words. 
“See,  I  have  gathered  you  some  roses  from 
the  garden.  You  remember  the  old  bushes 
by  the  wall?” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  remember.” 

“Here  is  medicine,  su’.”  She  pressed  her 
lips  lightly  to  one  dewy  bud  and  made  him 
take  the  rest  in  his  arms,  while  she  fixed 
the  rose  in  the  torn  buttonhole  of  the  gray 
major’s  coat.  The  tremulous  thin  hand, 
where  the  veins  stood  out  blue  and  stiff, 
rested  on  her  arm,  then  fell  weakly  away. 

“Virginia,  why  have  you  come — to  taunt 
me  again?  Do  you  understand  at  last? 
You  called  a  Carv'  traitor,  and  sent  me  to 
exile.  How  long  ago  was  that,  Virginia? 
How  long  have  I  been  away?” 

“Too  long,  Tazewell.  But  you  are  back 
now.  Forget  and  rest — that  is  all  over.  I 
was  mistaken — oh,  I  was  mistaken - ” 

Creed  gripped  Peter’s  arm  in  silent  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  brilliance  of  her  acting.  She 
was  the  girl  the  Major  had  loved — every 
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tone  of  her  voice,  every  word  born  of  the 
quick  imagination  rang  true  and  lifelike  in 
the  room  where  the  clang  of  the  cars  and  the 
rattle  of  a  mail-wagon  worked  to  break  the 
spell. 

“I  shall  dwell  in  those  days  forever,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  Major.  “They  have  forgotten 
my  slight  services  at  Cedar  Run,  in  the 
Seven  Days,  at  Fredericksburg,  and  the 
Crater.  My  father  and  my  father's  father 
and  the  Carys’  clan  sleep  in  Hollywood,  but 
I — the  last  Tazewell  Cary — I  am  an  exile. 
I  am  not  sony'  to  go.  Death  may  be  a 
home-coming — or  am  I  home?” 

The  old  eyes  turned  from  bit  to  bit  of 
the  past  and  seemed  to  find  p>eace.  “Jinny, 
sing  for  me — the  old  songs,  before  I  go?” 

“Hush,  dearest.  You  are  not  going.  I 
have  come  to  keep  you  with  me.” 

“Yes,  take  me  back — to  rest.  Sing,  my 
dear.” 

Aunt  Letitia  was  weeping  softly  on  Pe¬ 
ter’s  shoulder.  Creed’s  face,  like  a  mask, 
told  of  the  hidden  emotion  waked  by  the 
tender  scene.  He  saw  the  fine  art  of  her  in¬ 
spiration,  the  forgetfulness  of  the  world,  and 
in  his  eyes  shone  the  admiration  of  an  artist 
who  sees  art  called  to  meet  the  test  of  real 
life. 

Betty  turned  the  leaves  of  the  old  music 
Peter  had  found,  and  ran  her  fingers  lightly 
up  and  down  the  yellowing  ivoiy*  keys  of 
the  instrument  twice  as  old  as  she. 

Then  she  sang  the  old  songs — “Beiieve 
me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms,” 
and  “Maiyland,  My  Maiyland,”  and,  ver>' 
softly,  “Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot.”  The 
fresh  young  voice  brought  old  days  veiy' 
near,  and  her  audience  heard  the  stir  of 
past  emotions  around  them.  The  sweet 
notes  broke  Major  Tazewell  Caiy’s  last 
hold  ujwn  the  sordid  present.  His  spirit 
leaped  back  to  the  golden  days  of  war  and 
chivaliy-. 

“Virginia,  wait.  Do  you  hear  some  one 
calling?  I  am  exjKXting  orders  from  head¬ 
quarters.  General  Stuart  may  need  me 
soon.  Is  that  a  horse?” 

“No,  Tazewell,  you  need  not  go  yet.  Lis¬ 
ten,  I’ll  sing  the  new  song — the  song  that 
we’ll  sing  when  we  sweep  those  jxjople  back 
across  the  Potomac.” 


Swiftly  she  burst  into  the  stirring  notes 
of  “Dixie,”  and  her  clear  voice  chanted  the 
words: 

“I  wish  I  was  in  de  land  ob  cotton. 

Old  times  dar  am  not  forgotten; 

lxx>k  away,  look  away,  look  away.  Dixie  I^nd! 

In  Dixie  I^nd  whar  1  was  bom  in. 

Early  on  one  frosty  momin’. 

Look  away,  look  away,  look  away,  Dixie  I.and!” 

The  old  Major  had  arisen  and  was  fum¬ 
bling  with  the  sword-cords  on  the  wall.  He 
was  erect  and  quick  as  a  boy — 

“Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixiel  Hooray!  Hooray! 

In  Dixie  Land  we'll  take  our  stand, 
to  lib  an’  die  in  Dixie!" 

Now  he  held  the  sword  and  scabbard  in 
his  hands.  His  quavering  notes  joined  in 
the  rattling  tune — “To  live  and  die — in 
Dixie!”  The  air  died  out,  and  swiftly  the 
long-kept  blade  leai)ed  from  its  dull  hiding- 
place  into  light,  polished  and  keen. 

“Come  on,  boys!  We’re  going  back!  Ey- 
yah-yah-yi  p-yi  p-ey-ey-ey-yahl ' ' 

Betty  stopped  and  turned  to  meet  him. 
The  gleaming  blade  leajxxl  up  in  the  old 
salute  and  a  brave  voice  cried: 

“General,  Major  Tazewell  Braxton  Walke 
Caiy-,  acting  colonel  of  the  Tenth  V’irginia 
Cavalr>-  of  the  .Army  of  Northern  V’irginia, 
has  the  honor  to  rejwrt — to  re|x}rt - ” 

The  saber  fell  clanging  to  the  floor.  He 
crumpled  up  in  a  gray  heap,  and  as  she  bent 
over  him  he  lifted  up  his  face,  and  she  kissed 
his  lips.  Then  the  tired  voice  whis|>ered: 
“He  orders  me  to  cross  over  the  river  and 
rest  in  the  shade  of  the  trees.” 

Betty  clung  to  the  fallen  sword  in  a  {jas- 
sion  of  weeping  until  Peter  led  her  gently 
from  the  room  where  the  still  hero  lay, 
smiling,  one  hand  at  the  white  rose  above 
his  heart. 

VV’hen  “The  Golden  Age”  reached  Rich¬ 
mond  in  the  spring,  Vliss  Betty  Alston 
heaiKxl  snowl)alls  and  yellow  jonquils  high 
on  a  mound  in  Hollywoixl  in  the  family  plot 
of  the  Caiys.  The  new  stone  bore  the 
words: 

Major  T.^zewell  Cary,  C.  S. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 


There  are  a  hero,  a  heroine,  a  ^'illain, 
and  a  newspaper -publisher  in  this 
stor>'.  Also  an  office-boy  and  a  car¬ 
toonist,  by  way  of  “villagers,  etc.”  Now 
then — 

Six  p.  u. 


The  dusty,  shadowy  jungle  of  drop)- 
lights,  decrepit  desks,  and  infirm  chairs 
where  the  members  of  the  Evening  Trav¬ 
eler's  $100,000  art  department  evolved  tlpjeir 
short-lived  masterpieces  was  almost  de¬ 
serted.  In  a  far  comer,  his  tousled  head 


A  PORTER  IN 
THE  TNIFORM 
OF  LORD  OF  THE 
ADMIRALTY 
DIVED  AT  HIM. 
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thrust  into  the  pool  of  light  jwured  from  a 
low-hanging  funnel.  Grant  Dwinell,  edito¬ 
rial-page  cartoonist,  bent  over  his  drawing- 
board. 

Standing  before  a  palsied  table  near  the 
door,  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  room. 
Charlie  Forrest — the  new  man — scraped 
pencils,  pens,  blotter,  knife,  ruler,  and 
eraser  into  an  open  drawer.  Then  he  un¬ 
screwed  the  incandescent  bulb  from  the 
drop-cord  over  the  table,  placed  it  in  a  nest 
of  drawing  instruments,  shoved  in  the 
draw'er,  and  fastened  it  with  a  padlock  of 
the  huge  dimensions  made  famous  by  funny- 
paper  sketches  of  hen-houses  and  jails. 
Looking  up,  he  met  Dwinell’s  amused  gaze. 

“You  know  the  ropes.  I  see,”  said  Dwinell. 

Forrest’s  broad  face  broke  into  a  smile; 
but  then,  his  face  was  continually  repeating 
itself  in  that  respect.  There  is  nothing  con¬ 
cealed  in  our  sleeves — Forrest  is  our  hero. 
He  had  the  build  of  a  well-trained  welter¬ 
weight,  his  head  looked  equally  well  under 
a  high  or  low  crowned,  broad  or  narrow 
brimmed  hat,  and  his  heart —  Well,  when 
touched.  Forrest  produced  the  money  with¬ 
out  submitting  the  embarrassed  one  to  the 
least  vestige  of  a  third  degree. 

“Fve  lost  three  bulbs  so  far.  and  the 
week  is  young.”  he  said.  “Guess  the  morn¬ 
ing-paper  crowd  or  the  ghouls  from  the 
city-room  help  them.selves  to  the  first  lights 
they  can  find  when  they  break  their  own.” 

“Yes — a  bulb  is  common  jiroperty  in  a 
newspaper  office,”  Dwinell  returned.  “Still, 
it  isn’t  as  bad  here  as  it  is  on  the  Chronicle. 
Why,  we  used  to  lose  our  chairs  overnight 
in  the  old  days.  Once  the  boss  put  in  a 
dozen  new  oak  boys.  hea\y  and  nifty. 
Next  morning  everx'  chair  in  the  dump  was 
marked  with  Gilbert’s  initials.  He  wanted 
to  make  sure,  you  see.  Do  you  know  Ted 
Gilbert?  He  was  on  the  Morning  Chronicle 
then.” 

The  smile  vanished  from  Forrest’s  face. 
“Used  to  work  with  him  on  the  Denver 
sheet  of  this  circuit,”  he  replied  quietly. 
“I  hadn’t  seen  him  in  three  years,  till  I  met 
him  here  yesterday.” 

“You  from  Denver?” 

“No.  I’m  one  of  the  gents  you  read 
about  but  seldom  meet.  I  was  lx)rn  and 
raised  here  in  New  York.  But  I’ve  worked 
in  the  bush  mostly — Boston,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  and  Denver  pa|K*rs.  This  is  the 
first  time  I’ve  had  a  crack  rt  the  game  in 
the  big  town.” 


“Yes — that’s  the  way,  I  guess,”  Dwinell 
commented.  “A  New  Yorker  has  to  go  all 
around  the  yard  so  he  can  come  in  through 
the  front  door  of  his  own  city.” 

“Yes.  Well,  I  must  be  going.  So 
long.” 

“Well — be  good — Oh,  hellol” 

Enter  the  heroine  with  the  villain. 

She  was  a  slender,  well-formed  young 
heroine.  Her  simple,  black  studio -apron 
buttoning  in  the  back  and  enveloping  her 
from  her  tiny  pumps  to  her  firm  little  chin 
— her  rosy,  beaming  face  and  the  mass  of 
wavy  black  hair  heaped  high  on  her  head — 
gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  ver>'  attract¬ 
ive  Pierrette  in  widow’s  weeds.  The  office- 
boys  blushed  when  she  spoke  to  them,  and 
the  older  employees  of  the  paper  never 
cursed  while  she  was  in  hearing — the  news- 
pajMjrman’s  high  tribute  to  beauty. 

“Alma  Dunkley”  was  the  name  she  signed 
to  the  four-column  cartoon  and  accom¬ 
panying  stoiy  she  contributed  daily  to  the 
home  page;  and  if  she  drew  chorus  men,  and 
girls  who  looked  equal  to  writing  notes  to 
handsome  actors,  and  labeled  her  characters 
“Billie”  and  “Beryl”  and  so  on,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  she  was  bound  by  her  contract  to 
ol>ey  orders.  Really  she  was  a  veiy  sensible 
lady. 

“Hul-lo,  Charlie  Forrest!”  she  cried  as  she 
hurried  to  greet  the  new  man. 

“’Lo,  Alma.”  Forrest  smiled  broadly 
as  he  grasped  her  hand.  “How  are  we?” 

“Verv’  fine,  thanks — and  you?” 

“I  could  pull  up  a  hydrant  by  the  roots.” 
and  he  tensed  his  muscles,  burlesquing  a  cir¬ 
cus  chain-breaker. 

“You  look  it,”  she  laughed.  “We  thought 
we  had  lost  you.  How  long  have  you 
been  playing  Deerslayer  in  the  trackless 
wilds?” 

“Oh,  some  three  or  four  of  those  years. 
But  I  have  to  come  back  into  civilization 
once  in  a  while  for  iH.*p|)er,  salt,  and  a  new 
line  of  fast  chatter.” 

“Well,  I  hoi)e  you’ll  take  out  your  natur¬ 
alization  papers  and  stay  a  while,”  she  said 
earnestlv.  “Oh,  Charlie,  do  vou  know 
Mr.  Gilbert?” 

“Yeh — hullo,  Gilbert.”  Forrest  evinced 
no  enthusiasm. 

Gill)ert  had  remaine<l  in  the  doonvay. 
Properly,  a  villain,  at  such  a  time,  should  be 
standing  with  averte<l  head  and  sidelong 
glance,  left  hand  sup|X)rting  right  ellx>w, 
right  hand  caressing  snaky  mustache.  He 
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should  nod  now  and  then — “So-uh?”  Then 
he  should  toss  his  head  and  laugh  deri¬ 
sively — “Pah!”  But  Gilbert  had  no  mus¬ 
tache,  and  anyhow  he  didn’t  know  the  r61e 
he  was  to  play,  so  he  rocked  easily  from  toe 
to  heel  and  return  while  Alma  and  Forrest 
were  talking. 

Prosperity  oozed  from  Gilbert.  His 
clothes  and  jewelry  were  very  apparent — a 
heavy  stick  with  a  wide  silver  band  was 
hooked  over  his  left  arm;  his  hat  was  the 
ultimate  gasp  in  headgear.  But  the  per¬ 
petual  sneer  impressed  on  his  long,  lean  face 
was  designed  eons  ago  by  the  first  man  who 
looked  upon  his  fellow  creatures  and  pitied 
them  for  their  ignorance.  Gilbert  always 
seemed  on  the  point  of  saying,  “Piker!” 
For  a  halo  was  sus[)ended  over  him — a  halo 
drawn  with  waterproof  ink  by  a  No.  170 
pen,  to  be  sure,  but  a  halo  nevertheless.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  leading  comic  artists 
in  the  country — “king”  of  them  all,  by  his 
own  admission.  His  “Nut  Brothers”  series 
was  known  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

“H’w  are  yeh?”  he  grunted  in  return  to 
Forrest’s  salutation.  Then  he  extracted 
from  the  southwest  comer  of  his  waistcoat 
a  fat  silver  Cigarette-case,  making  no  effort 
to  conceal  its  fatness  and  worth.  No,  he  did 
not  offer  Forrest  a  smoke,  but  selecting  a 
cigarette  for  himself  he  tapped  it  carefully 
on  the  case  and  inserted  it  between  his 
tight,  thin  lips.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Sherlock  Holmes  gave  up  in  despair  after 
devoting  months  to  the  problem — “Why  do 
men  tap  cigarettes?” 

“Didn’t  know  —  you  folks  —  w’ere  ac¬ 
quainted,”  he  puffed,  then  tossed  away  the 
match. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  Alma  replied.  “I  stole 
Charlie’s  first  job  from  him,  didn’t  I, 
Charlie?” 

“Oh,  I  dunno  about  that,”  Forrest  smil¬ 
ingly  evaded. 

“Yes,  you  do.  W'hy,  Charlie  and  I  went 
to  Dan  McCarthy’s  school  of  caricature  to¬ 
gether,  years  ago  when  we  were  kiddies. 
One  day  Dan  told  me  to  hurry  right  up  to 
the  Dispatch.  He  said  he  had  sent  Charlie 
up  there  before  me,  but  that  I  should 
go  along  anyhow.  Well,  w’hen  I  got  there 
Charlie  was  waiting  in  the  reception-room. 
When  the  art  manager  sent  out  word, 
Charlie  told  me  to  go  in  first.  I  went  in 
and  I  got  the  job.  Poor  Charlie  lost  his 
chance  by  being  polite.” 

“Uh-huh!”  Light  as  foam  was  Gilbert’s 


laugh.  “Chivalry — it  isn’t  done  in  busi¬ 
ness,  you  know.” 

“No,”  said  Forrest;  and  again,  “No.” 
He  smiled — a  smile  that  was  accomplished 
without  wrinkles  about  the  eyes. 

Gilbert  made  no  reply,  but  sauntered  over 
to  look  at  Dwinell’s  drawing.  Alma  asked 
Forrest,  “What  are  you  doing  to-night, 
Charlie?  Anything  sp)ecial?” 

“No — I  was  about  to  suggest  that  you 
eat  with  me.  What  say  you?” 

“Grand.  Come  upstairs  and  wait  till  I 
slip  off  my  apron;  willst?” 

“Sure.”  Forrest  caught  up  his  hat. 

“Ted — we’ll  make  that  some  other 
night,”  Alma  called  from  the  door. 

Gilbert  looked  up  and  nodded  sourly. 
“All  right.”  And  he  resumed  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Dwinell. 

“Hope  you  are  not  breaking  an  engage¬ 
ment  on  my  account,”  said  Forrest  as  he 
went  out  with  Alma. 

“Oh,  no — Ted  was  going  to  take  me  to  a 
show,  but  that  can  wait.” 

II 

An  hour  later. 

Dwinell  straightened  in  his  chair  and, 
cocking  his  head  to  one  side,  inspected  his 
work — a  drawing  that  showed  a  very 
shaggy,  immoderate  appearing  individual 
sprawled  on  a  park  bench. 

“What  are  you  going  to  call  it,  Dwin? 
‘For  he  was  a  jolly  good  fellow,’  or  ‘The  face 
on  the  gin-mill  floor?’  ” 

“Bug”  Leonard,  reputed  to  be  the  best- 
dressed  office-boy  in  New  York  Citj',  had 
strolled  silently  into  the  darkened  room. 

“Hello,  Bug.  No,  you’ve  got  to  guess 
again.” 

Leonard  helped  himself  to  a  cigarette 
from  the  cartoonist’s  slender  stock.  He 
was  a  privileged  character,  and  he  knew  it, 
though  he  rarely  overstepped  the  bounds. 
Like  the  proverbial  cabin-boy,  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  master  and  men.  The 
members  of  the  art  staff  depended  upon 
him  for  news  from  the  “front  office.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  there,  Dwin? 
Have  a  cop  beating  his  night-stick  against 
the  hobo’s  feet?” 

“Hobo!”  exclaimed  Dwinell,  feigning  dis¬ 
gust.  “Can’t  you  see  that  this  lad  is  a  fallen 
gentleman,  or  must  I  draw  a  diagram  for 
you?  No — there’ll  be  no  cop,  nor  Santa 
Claus,  nor  Uncle  Sam,  nor  Tammany  Tiger 
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in  this  picture.  Does  that  answer  your 
question?” 

“Sure.  Say,  Dwin,  what  d’yuh  think 
of  the  new  man?” 

“Forrest?  Oh.  he'll  jjet  by.” 

“Get  by?  Why,  he's  a  wiz!  He's  got  a 
knockout  in  that  ‘Kidd,  the  Cabman.’ 
series.  He’ll  have  the  town  standing  on 
end  in  a  month.  He  can  draw  like  a  fiendl” 

“Yes?”  said  Dwinell,  without  looking  up. 
He  had  played  the  newsj>ai>er  game  for 
fifteen  years  and  knew  something  of  office 
jKjlitics.  Although  he  seldom  grew  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  work  of  an  associate,  he 
never  knocked. 

“Sure” — and  the  confident  youth  inhaled 
deeply,  then  blew  the  smoke  from  his  nos¬ 
trils.  “You  guys  from  the  Coast  think  a 
man  who  doesn’t  hail  from  the  earthquake 
village  can’t  draw  for  sour  apples.  Just 
because  two-thirds  of  the  comickers  and 
cartooners  in  N’Yawk  were  raised  out  there 
where  the>-  have  wild  .seals  in  the  front  yard 
of  the  leading  hotel,  is  no  reason  why  a  local 
boy  should  get  palsy  in  his  soui>-lK)ne.’’ 

Dwinell  laughetl.  “You  must  admit. 
Bug,  that  the  men  from  the  Coast  have  the 
wallop.  Why  are  you  so  het  up?" 

“Me?  Oh,  I'm  a  Br(H)klyn  l>oy,  meself.” 

Dwinell  plied  his  eraser  vigorously,  then 
dusted  the  rubl>er  crumbs  from  his  drawing 
with  a  ding>-  handkerchief. 

“Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  like  Forrest’s 
stuff  and  I  hoj>e  he  gets  it  over  big,”  he  said 
after  a  time.  “There’s  room  for  another 
whirlwind  comic  success  right  now.” 

“.\nother?  Referring  to  the  ‘Xut  Broth¬ 
ers’ — By  Ted  Gilbert — every  morning  in  the 
Tra:vler — order  the  ixn)er  from  your  fav’rit’ 
dealer,  etcetry — as  the  one?  That’s  what 
you  have  in  mind.  Dwin;  but  say” — and 
Leonard  held  out  a  horizontal  palm  as 
though  to  j>at  a  large  dog — “Tt^  is  all 
through — he  has  shown  eveiything  he  has 
in  his  box  of  tricks — not  a  shot  left  in  the 
locker.” 

Silence  from  Dwinell. 

“Yu[) — Ted  might  as  well  read  up  on  in¬ 
cubators  and  |>atent  crates,  l>ecause  it’s  the 
chicken-farm  for  him.  F'orrest  is  the  fair¬ 
haired  boy  in  N’Yawk — or  will  l>e.  .\t  least 
that’s  the  way  it  looks  from  here.  He  ought 
to  have  the  place  at  the  top  of  the  morning 
s|K)rt-page  that  Gill)ert  has  held  down  for 
so  long.  Shame  to  bury  Forrest  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  pajjer.  Why,  he  can  draw  rings  around 
Ted;  and  funny — say  I  But  then,  nobody 


can  boost  Gilbert  as  a  Rembrandt — his 
stuff  looks  like  it  was  drawn  with  a  trowel.” 

“Yes?” 

“Sure.  .'Vnd  Dwin,  it  makes  me  hot  to  see 
Ted  grabbing  Forrest’s  stvle  and  ideas.” 
“Eh?” 

“Oh,  you’re  wise  to  it — anybody  with  a 
cinder  in  each  eye  could  see  the  steal.  Why, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Forrest  was 
here  with  ‘Kidd,  the  Cabman,’  three  years 
ago,  but  the  boss  said  he  couldn’t  see  it — 
too  far  ahead  of  the  times.  Consequence 
was  Forrest  had  to  go  out  to  Denver  and 
cool  his  heels  while  the  game  was  catching 
up.  .\nd  what  hai>f)ened  to  him  out  there? 
Gill)ert  swii)ed  hLs  characters — anybody  can 
see  that  that  little  fat  guy  with  the  over¬ 
hanging  fangs  and  cho|>|)^-off  whiskers  is 
Forrest’s  stuff.  So  is  the  thin  dame  with 
the  square  e>’es.  Ted  grabbed  both  of  ’em, 
do|)eti  out  a  series,  and  came  here.  .\nd  right 
away,  Ixxause  he  was  a  good  business-man, 
he  got  away  with  it.  Then  he  hit  u|x)n  the 
‘Xut  Brothers’  by  dragging  in  a  twin  to  the 
little  fat  guy,  and  the  big  chief  touted  him 
from  Juarez  to  Winni|)eg  as  the  greati-st  ever. 
GillxTt  catches  m<mey  enough  so  he  can 
have  his  breakfast  sersetl  to  him  in  lx*d 
eveiy  morning,  and  in  the  background  we 
have  a  view  of  C.  Forrest  grinding  away 
on  the  treadmill  out  in  Denver.  PX-en  now 
the  great  Ted  is  swiping  from  the  same 
basket.” 

Dwinell  sai<l  nothing — tactfully. 

“The  whole  stoiy,  continued  on  page 
two,”  Lt'onard  went  on,  “is  this:  Gillx-rt 
has  seen  everything  Forrest  has  done 
in  years — SEEN,  in  cai)s.  Don’t  I  know? 
When  Forrest  was  out  in  Denver  didn’t  I 
bring  the  Denver  sheet  to  GillxTt  every 
afternoon  from  the  exchange  pile?  I  sup- 
fxrse  he  wanterl  to  read  u|)  on  the  doings  of 
the  miners’  union,  or  something? — Nix!” 

“What  have  you  got  against  Gilbert?” 
Dwinell  inquired,  and  rummaging  in  a 
drawer  he  brought  out  a  |x*n  and  prejrared 
to  ink-in  his  carttxrn. 

“Wh*),  me?”  asked  Ix*onard.  “Nothing 
at  all.  But  why  don’t  the  big  Ixxrb  loosen 
up?  Here  he’s  getting  a  senator’s  salary — 
say  nothing  of  what  he  makes  on  the  out¬ 
side.  .Vnd  does  he  ever  scatter  a  sou  in  the 
office?  Nahl  When  he  takes  a  suit  out  to 
lx*  presserl  the  tailor  might  wear  his  hands 
thin  going  through  the  jxxrkets,  but  he 
wouldn’t  find  a  nickel — not  a  red.  It’s  all 
counted,  Dwin;  it’s  all  counted  and  stowed 
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away.  Besides,  to  see  the  big  cheese  jwrad- 
ing  around  with  his  head  on  his  shoulder- 
blades  you  would  think  he  was  N.  Bona¬ 
parte  and  .\ngelo  K.  Sorolla  in  one.” 

“Er — yeh?” 

“Sure.  But  Forrest  is  a  prince — nothing 
small  about  him.  .\lways  si>eaks  to  a  fellow 
when  he  passes  by  on  the  stairs,  always 
there  with  the  big  grin,  and  he  shells  out 
when  he  asks  one  of  the  kids  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  him.” 

Leonard  did  not  class  himself  with  the 
younger,  unenlightened  office  menials.  .\1- 
though  he  would  not  accept  a  tip  he  was 
glad  to  see  the  smaller  Ixiys  taken  care  of. 

“Find  a  blotter  for  me,  will  you,  Bug?” 
asked  Uwinell. 

Leonard  ransacked  several  desks  and 
tables  and  at  length  IcKated  a  torn  bit  of 
blotting-i>ai>er. 

“Thanks.”  Dwinell  stemmed  an  immi¬ 
nent  flood  where  he  had  cross-hal  ched  too 
heavily. 

“Say,  Dwin,”  Leonard  liegan  on  a  new 
line — “I  think  there's  a  romance  in  our 
midst.  I  met  Forrest  and  the  Princess  in 
the  hall  as  I  came  in.  On  their  way  for  the 
big  eats,  I  judge.” 

“They  have  known  each  other  for  years, 
I  believe,”  said  Dwinell  briefly. 

“.\h.  hal  Well,  Ted  Ijetter  look  out.  or 
when  the  lights  go  on  he’ll  be  found  holding 
to  the  edge  of  the  empty  gunny-sack.” 

Dwinell  tilted  his  cartoon  to  the  light  to 
catch  the  shine  of  such  lines  as  might  be 
wet.  Then  he  scrubbed  industriously  with 
a  large  piece  of  art  gum  to  remove  the  ixmcil- 
marks.  Brushing  off  the  crumbs,  he 
marked,  “lor.^o  tonite  SURF”’  in  the  corner 
and  passed  the  drawing  to  Leonard. 

“Yes,  I  guess  Forrest  isn’t  slow  when  it 
comes  to  leading  a  nifty  young  maid  into  the 
conservatory  for  a  few  soft  words  while  the 
bunch  inside  is  dancing,”  he  said.  “Turn 
this  in  to  the  engravers,  Bug,  and  tell  ’em 


to  remember  it’s  for  the  morning  sheet — 
get  me?” 

Ill 

.\fternoon  of  the  ne.xt  day. 

Ted  Gilbert  stepper!  quickly  down  from 
his  big  egg-yellow  touring-car,  said,  “Wait, 
Herman,”  to  the  small  German  nobleman 
hiding  l)ehind  the  steering-wheel,  and  hur- 
rieri  into  the  Traveler  office. 

By  spurning  his  car  in  this  manner  he 
ho|K‘d  to  imbue  the  onlookers  with  the 
idea  that  he  had  forty  more  cars  in  the  barn 
at  home — that  he  had  Ix^en  an  automobile 
owner  since  the  days  of  the  naphtha  buggy. 
It  was  hard  for  him  to  snub  his  projierty 
like  this.  He  would  have  preferred  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  machine  thoroughly  for  scratches 
and  dents,  and  then  to  |x>st  himself  where 
he  could  watch  Herman  for  a  time  to  make 
sure  that  the  chauffeur  remained  in  the  car, 
and  that  he  did  not  put  his  Ixxits  on  the 
cushions.  But  Gilbert  knew  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  should  cultivate  aloofness. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  triumph 
as  he  mountetl  the  stairs  to  the  art  depart¬ 
ment.  .\n  hour  Ixdore  he  had  signed  a 
pajKT  granting  iH.*rmission  to  a  theatrical 
manager  to  use  the  “Nut  Brothers”  in  a  new 
revue.  The  costumes,  name,  and  lines  of 
the  two  characters  made  famous  by  daily 
apixarance  in  the  Morning  Traveler  and 
seventy  other  newsi>ajK*rs  in  as  many  cities 
— his  work  was  syndicated — were  to  receive 
further  publicity,  and  Ciilliort’s  income  was 
to  be  increased  by  a  weekly  tithe  of  fifty 
dollars. 

In  the  hall  he  encountered  Forrest,  and 
was  alxjut  to  pass  by  with  a  muttered  “OhI” 
or  “Hanhl” — the  salutation  u.sed  in  halls 
and  vestibules  by  jK-ople  who  have  not  lx*en 
intrcKluce<l.  or  by  those  who  know  each 
other  and  are  not  on  the  lx“st  of  terms.  But 
Forrest  grasjxd  his  arm. 

“.\re  you  liusy,  Gilbert?” 
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“Yes;  why?”  Gilbert  was  mildly  irri¬ 
tated. 

“I  want  to  sing  a  little  song.” 

“What  is  it?”  And  Gilbert  hauled  out  a 
thin  watch.  Something  told  him  that  he 
would  not  enjoy  the  program  Forrest  had 
announced. 

“Just  this.”  Forrest  was  speaking  earn¬ 
estly.  “I  want  you  to  keep  your  paws  off 
my  stuff.” 

Gilbert’s  feeling  of  triumph  dissolv'ed  into 
nothingness.  “Why — I’m  afraid  I  don’t 
know  what  you  mean — uh-huh” — he  tried 
to  finish  with  a  light  laugh;  but  the  result 
was  a  nisty  giggle. 

“Then  I’m  going  to  show  you.  Look 
here.” 

Forrest  drew  from  his  hip  pocket  a  folded 
si>ort-page  from  the  Miirninf’  Traveler. 
Then  he  produced  another  rumpled  leaf — 
this  torn  from  the  Eveninf^  Traveler.  He 
spread  both  against  the  wall. 

Gilbert  watcheil  with  the  affected  indiffer¬ 
ence  manifested  by  the  small  boy  who  notes 
that  the  corrective  slipper  is  being  removed 
from  the  parental  fexit. 

“If  you  will  cast  your  lamps  this  way,” 
said  Forrest,  “you  will  obseiA’e  a  seven- 
column  strip  by  yours  truly,  which  j.p- 
Iieared  in  Monday’s  paper.  .\nd  here  we 
have  one  of  your  stunts,  printed  yesterday 
morning.  I  presume  you  attribute  the 
similarity  in  ideas  to  coincidence?” 

Gilbert  gazed  at  the  exhibits  and  said 
nothing. 

“How  about  it?”  Forrest  demanded  as  he 
folded  the  papers. 

“Why — er — do  you  insinuate  that  I  have 
stolen  your  idea?”  Gilbert  used  the  “Pre- 
jxisterous!”  accent,  simulating  indignation. 

“Insinuate?”  Forrest  repeated  scorn¬ 
fully.  “Nah — I  don’t  insinuate.  I’m  tell¬ 
ing  you  in  so  many  words  what  you  know 
to  l>e  true.  You’ve  been  lifting  my  ideas 
for  the  past  two  years.  Because  I  was 


buried  out  in  Denver  you  thought  you 
could  use  my  stuff  and  get  away  with  it  in 
New  York.  .\11  right;  but  I’m  here,  now, 
and  I’m  telling  you  to  chuck  away  your 
jimmy.” 

Gilbert  had  been  tracing  imaginary  fences 
around  the  toes  of  his  boots  with  his  silver- 
mounted  stick.  At  Forrest’s  last  words  he 
looked  up  quickly. 

“Be  careful,  Forrest.  That’s  strong  talk.” 

“I’m  not  talking  to  stir  up  an  air-cur- 
rent.  I’m  warning  vou — hands  off — that’s 
all.” 

“Look  here,  Forrest — ”  Gilbert  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  working  himself  into  a  temper — 
“I  don’t  want  to  cause  you  any  trouble,  but 
if  you  persist - ” 

“Oh,  I  know  you’re  in  right  with  the  big 
chief,”  Forrest  interrupted,  scoring  a  point 
by  assuming  that  Gilbert’s  dignity  would 
be  defended  by  the  publisher  rather  than  by 
fistic  force.  “But  let  me  tell  you  something. 
Ever  since  I  began  to  draw  pictures  for  a 
living  I’ve  tried  to  get  a  chance  in  New 
York.  This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  had  a  news- 
paT>er  job  in  my  home  town,  and  I’m  going 
to  put  it  over,  or  try  to.  And  I’m  not  going 
to  let  anything  prevent  me  from  making 
good  with  my  own  stuff;  get  me?  I’m  tired 
of  watching  you  gather  the  velvet  on  my 
stunts,  and  when  I  dig  up  an  idea  hereafter 
it’s  going  to  work  for  me — not  for  you.  If 
you  w'ant  a  show-down  we’ll  go  and  see 
the  big  chief  right  now.” 

“I  don’t  like  your  tone,  Forrest,”  said 
Gilbert  coldly,  as  one  might  say,  “Careful, 
Dawkins.” 

“You  don’t,  eh?  .\nd  I’m  the  lad  who 
provided  you  with  a  technique  and  the 
characters  you’ve  made  thousands  on.  I’ve 
been  supplying  you  with  ideas  for  years,  and 
you  don’t  like  my  tone!”  He  stepped 
closer.  “Just  let  this  little  thought  perco¬ 
late  through  your  dome,  Gilbert.  Whether 
you  like  my  tone  or  not — from  this  day  on 
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if  you  ever  use  anything  I  put  in  a  comic 
I’ll  push  your  big  nose  into  your  ear,  if  you 
understand  what  I  mean.” 

The  little  thought  percolated  almost 
audibly.  And  then,  knowing  that  Gilbert 
would  make  no  move  that  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  evidence  of  combativeness,  For¬ 
rest  walked  into  the  art-room. 

But,  unlike  other  heroes,  who  proceed 
calmly  from  one  i)eril  to  the  ne.xt,  Forrest 
was  ner\ous.  So  nervous,  in  fact,  that  he 
was  unable  to  control  his  pencil,  and  pro¬ 
duced  effects  that  resembled  the  wavy, 
ten-ply  coast-lines  shown  on  the  maps. 
This — the  penalty  for  losing  his  temper. 

As  for  Gilbert,  he  was  on  the  jwint  of 
swallowing  his  cigarette  when  Forrest 
posted  the  no  trespassing  sign,  and  the 
threat  to  remove  the  profile  from  his  face 
quite  filled  him  with  unrest.  Slowly  he  re¬ 
covered  his  composure.  His  face  bore  an 
expression  similar  to  that  of  the  elderly  lady 
in  the  movies  whose  lips  frame  the  words, 
“Well,  the  idea!”  so  naturally  that  you  can 
almost  hear  ’em. 

He  stabbed  a  discarded  apple  with  his 
stick  and  scraj)ed  it  off  on  the  brim  of  a  fire- 
pail  that  contained  more  flotsam  than  water. 
Then  he  tossed  his  head  in  an  “Oh,  well,” 
manner,  and  continued  on  up  the  stairs  to 
the  room  where  the  contributors  to  the  fea¬ 
ture  and  home  pages  worked. 

As  he  disappeared,  Bug  Leonard,  who 
had  paused  on  the  stairs  below  to  enjoy  the 
debate,  slapjjed  his  thigh  joyfully.  “Fine! 
Good  work,  Charlie,  old  boss!”  he  said  to 
himself.  “Ted  loves  you  for  them  words.” 

Gilbert  found  Alma  Dunkley  stabbing  at 
a  ts’pewriter  with  dainty  forefingers.  She 
had  completed  her  drawing  for  the  morrow 
— it  was  prop^>ed  up  before  her,  and  from 
time  to  time  she  consulted  it  as  she  wrote. 

“Hello,  Ted,”  she  greeted  him.  “How  do 
you  like  it?” 

Gilbert  carefully  e.xamined  the  cartoon. 
“Very  fine,”  he  announced,  and  drew  up  a 
chair. 

“Bran-new  idea,  you  see,”  she  com¬ 
mented  as  she  sought  an  elusive  letter,  her 
finger  poised  above  the  key-board. 

“Gee — note  the  caption  of  our  story’ — 
‘Girls,  only  the  man  you  are  to  marry  should 
kiss  you.’  That’s  new  and  startling, 
.\lma.” 

“Don’t  knock  please,  Ted,”  she  said,  her 
small  nose  crinkling.  “I  know  it’s  a  veteran 
subject.” 


“Yeh.  Say,  Alma,  apropos  of — er — 
nothing.  I’ve  got  my  car  at  the  door.  Will 
you  slip  on  your  bonnet  and  shawl  when 
you’re  through  work  and  take  a  ride  with 
me?  We  can  eat  somewhere  afterward.” 

She  turned  and  regarded  him,  her  clear, 
blue  eyes  twinkling  merrily,  “^rry,  Ted. 

I  gotta  date,  I  have,”  she  burlesqued. 

date  you  made  last  night?”  he  asked 
quickly. 

The  blue  eyes  ceased  twinkling.  “Not 
that  it’s  any  of  your  affair,”  she  said.  “But 
since  you  are  so  curious,  I  don’t  mind  telling 
you  that  I  made  the  date  last  night — at 
dinner.” 

“Sorry’ — beg  pardon,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing” — contritely. 

“No  harm  done.  How  goes  the  series?” 

“Fine,  great  O!  They’re  going  to  use  the 
‘Nut  Brothers’  in  the  ‘Passing  Show’.” 

“How  is  that?” 

“W’hy,  there’ll  be  two  guys  dressed  as 
P.  Nut  and  Chrss  Nut.  They’ll  spill  off  a 
lot  of  my  chatter.” 

“That  will  be  fine,  Ted.” 

“Yeh.” 

“I  see  they  are  l>eginning  to  advertise 
‘Kidd,  the  Cabman,’  on  the  delivery  wagons 
and  bill-boards,”  she  remarked  after  a  time. 

.\n  icicle  inserted  under  Gill)ert’s  collar 
might  have  sent  a  similar  chill  down  his 
spine.  “Yes?”  he  queried,  with  such  non¬ 
chalance  as  he  could  muster. 

“Yes,  and  I’m  glad,  aren’t  you?”  she  re¬ 
plied,  |x>unding  industriously  on  the  ma¬ 
chine.  “Charlie  Forrest  has  waited  a  long 
time  for  his  chance.” 

“Yes” — Gilbert  dug  a  forefinger  under 
the  front  of  his  collar,  raised  his  chin,  drew 
down  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  moved 
his  head  from  side  to  side — a  gesture  seldom 
denoting  enthusiasm. 

For  a  space  the  silence  was  broken  only 
by  the  clacking  of  the  keys.  Then  Gilbert 
gathered  up  his  stick,  rose  from  the  chair, 
and  shook  the  wrinkles  from  his  trouser- 
legs: 

“Well,  I  must  l)e  moving.  Sorry’  you 
can’t  come  along.” 

.  “Yes — but  I  won’t  be  finished  here  for  an 
hour  or  two  more,  and  then  it  w’ill  be  time 
for  dinner.” 

“Well — so  long.” 

“Good-by.” 

Gilbert  was  in  no  happy  mood  when  he 
stepi^ed  out  on  the  sidewalk.  He  glanced 
immediately  at  his  car,  hoping  to  detect 
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dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Herman. 
Hut  the  little  German  was  busily  polishing 
the  speedometer-dial  with  a  bit  of  waste. 

“Hotel,  Herman,”  said  Gilbert  as  he 
stej)ix:d  into  the  tonneau.  Some  day,  he 
ho{)^,  he  would  be  able  to  say,  “Club, 
Herman.” 

As  the  big  car  turned  out  from  the  curb, 
Herman  raised  his  left  hand  from  the  wheel 
and  wii>ed  a  fleck  of  foam  from  his  mus¬ 
tache. 

IV 

Three  months  later. 

One  warning  had  been  sufficient  for  Gil¬ 
bert.  Not  once  since  his  talk  with  Forrest 
had  he  indulged  in  the  forbidden  fruit.  The 
quarrel  between  the  two  had  resulted  in  a 
spiritt*d  competition.  Each  man  strove  to 
produce  the  best  drawings — also  to  evolve 
new  (juips  and  wheezes.  Each  had  a  reason 
for  striving. 

GillxTt  felt  his  mantle  slipping  and  was 
ill  at  ease.  For  two  years  he  had  enjoyed 
the  limelight,  unchallenged.  He  had  seen 
men  buy  copies  of  the  Traveler,  turn  to  his 
comic,  laugh,  then  throw  the  paj^r  aside.  He 
had  heard  men  refer  to  the  “Nut  Brothers” 
in  cafes,  theatres,  on  the  street,  everj'where 
he  went.  He  had  Ixcome  accustomed  to  the 
levele<l  forefingers  of  |xH)ple  jxtinting  him 
out.  “What’  are  the  ‘Nut  Brothers’  doing 
to-<lay?”  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  “Nice 
weather  we’re  having,  eh  wot?” 

But  the  amusing  adventures  and  sayings 
of  “Kidd,  the  Cabman,”  had  changed  the 
situation.  \  comic  artist  is  hardly  the  |)er- 
son  to  admit  that  his  series  is  inferior  to  the 
work  of  another  man,  but  Gillxrt  knew  in 
his  heart  that  he  was  no  longer  king  at  the 
Traveler.  He  realized  that  the  “Nut  Broth¬ 
ers”  had  lost  their  a]>peal.  Consequently  he 
lalxiretl  mightily  to  retain  his  standing. 

Forrest  had  every  reason  to  strive.  For 
years  he  had  felt  that  he  was  the  better  man, 
and  he  lost  no  time  submitting  the  proof  in 
seven-column  daily  strijrs  of  concentrated 
humor.  His  series  “caught  on”  from  the 
first,  his  work  improved  daily,  and  aided  by 
Cort’s  advertising  matter  it  was  not  long 
Ix’fore  he  had  a  following  which  threatened 
to  ecli|)se  Gillx-rt’s  in  |K)int  of  numbers. 

One  day,  Ixcause  of  an  accident  in  the 
engraving-r<K)m,  Forrest’s  comic  was  omit- 
twl  from  the  paixr.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Evening  Traveler  came  off  the  presses  at 
9:45  A.  M.  .Xt  10:15 — it  seemed  barely  i>os- 


sible  that  the  edition  could  have  reached 
the  u[>-town  readers — came  a  ’phone  call 
from  a  big  athletic  club.  A  member  de¬ 
manded  to  be  informed  why  “Kidd,  the 
Cabman,”  was  not  in  the  paper.  None  of 
Gilbert’s  devotees  had  ever  evinced  such 
enthusiasm. 

On  the  surface  no  bitterness  of  feeling 
was  apparent.  Although  Gilbert,  as  king, 
made  his  drawings  at  his  hotel,  he  was 
obliged  to  call  daily  at  the  art  department. 
A  quarrel  between  two  men  serving  the  same 
employer  is  unpleasant.  So,  after  a  few 
weeks,  a  diplomatic  relationship  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Both  men  spoke  cordially  enough 
when  they  met.  But - 

Gilbert,  you  will  remember,  is  the  villain. 
Now  villain  and  revenge  are  almost  as  in¬ 
separable  as  pell  and  mell,  proffered  and 
cigar,  waiting  and  auto,  obsequious  and 
waiter. 

Gilbert  craved  revenge  for  two  reasons. 
The  other  was  Alma  Dunkley.  He  had  felt 
quite  certain  of  the  attractive  young  aitist’s 
affections  until  Forrest  had  joined  the  staff, 
and  now - 

Three  months  later,  as  above.  Night. 

Knowing  that  Alma  was  working  late, 
Gilbert  mounted  the  stairs  to  her  dep)art- 
ment:  object,  a  brief  chat.  As  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  room  he  heard  voices.  Being  a 
villain,  and  therefore  suspicious,  he  recon- 
noitered. 

Forrest  was  sjxaking.  “I  know,  Alma; 
but  it  doesn’t  look  well  to  me.” 

“Oh,  bother,  Charlie.  Get  that  foolish 
notion  out  of  your  head.” 

“No,  honey,  I  wouldn’t  think  of  asking 
you  to  many  me  while  you  are  earning  more 
money  than  I.  Foolish  pride,  you  say;  but 
put  yourself  in  my  place - ” 

“Now,  Charlie,  we’ve  been  over  that 
ground  before.  I’m  going  to  quit  here  the 
first  of  the  year  when  my  contract  runs  out 
— so  it  won’t  be  long  before  you  are  the  only 
wage-earner  in  the  family.” 

“I  know  all  about  that” — very  doggedly 
— “but  I’d  feel  like  a  piker  if — confound  it, 
I  wish  I  hadn’t  signed  a  three-year  contract. 
It  will  be  months  before  my  first  raise  is  due, 
and  there’s  no  hope  of  doing  any  business 
with  Cort  when  the  terms  are  down  in  black 
and  white.” 

Gilbert  stood  outside  the  door  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  man  in  the  comic  who  is  saying 
or  thinking,  a  big — ? — .  He  did  not  wait. 
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He  had  lost  all  desire  for  a  brief  chat. 

Stumbling  down  the  stairs  to  the  side¬ 
walk  he  climbed  into  the  big  egg -yellow 
touring-car  and  instructed  Herman  to  lose 
no  time  in  proceeding  up  town.  Arriving 
at  Forty-second  Street,  Herman  asked  for 
further  orders.  For  a  moment  Gilbert  hesi¬ 
tated.  He  had  lost  all  inspiration.  Then  he 
leaped  out  and  directed  Herman  to  take  the 
car  to  the  garage  and — to  leave  it  there. 

Absorbed  in  the  details  of  his  woes,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Mansion  House — we’ll  call 
it  that  since  every  city  and  town  lists  a 
hostelry  of  that  name.  Clancy,  dean  of  the 
bar  staff  at  the  Mansion  House,  had  hit 
uix)n  a  cocktail  that  seemed  difficult  and 
different,  and  had  captioned  it  the  “Gilbert 
Guess.”  Not  ev’ery  man  may  quaff  a  bever¬ 
age  bearing  his  name;  and  so,  w'hen  in 
doubt,  Gilbert  quaffed.  As  he  approached 
the  hotel  he  saw  a  taxi  rear  up  at  the  door 
and  dejiosit  big,  bulky,  raucous  Harrison 
Cort,  publisher  of  the  Traveler. 

Cort  stepped  out  under  the  sidewalk 
canopy  and  immediately  a  large  {xirter  per- 
st)n  in  the  uniform  of  Lord  of  the  .\dmiralty 
dived  at  him  and  wrenched  the  bulging  kit¬ 
bag  from  his  hand.  Cort  strode  into  the 
hotel,  and  Gilbert  followed. 

The  artist  did  not  greet  his  employer,  but 
seated  himself  behind  a  pillar  in  the  lobby 
and  drew  out  his  cigarette-case.  .\t  the 
projier  moment  he  would  cough,  and  Cort 
would  turn.  Then  Gilbert  could  manifest 
surprise,  pleasure,  and  so  on. 

.\t  the  desk  the  big  publisher  called 
loudly  for  the  manager,  and  as  if  shot  from 
a  star-trap  the  alert  figure  in  dinner  clothes 
api^eared  at  his  side. 

“Hello,  Fred!”  Cort  thundered. 

“Welcome  to  our  city,  Mr.  Cort,”  said 
the  manager  cordially. 

“Well,  it  sure  is  good  to  l)e  back  in  civili¬ 
zation.  Those  western  hotels  remind  me  of 
a  morgue.” 

“Yes?”  said  the  smiling  manager. 

“Sure,  you  show  some  service  here,  Fred. 
I  like  the  way  you  do  things.  You  take  care 
of  a  man  from  the  moment  he  lands  at  your 
d(K)r.  Why,  one  of  your  men  had  mv 
bag  while  I  was  in  the  air  In'tween  the  cab 
and  the  curb.  F> — where  is  he,  I  wonder?” 

Both  men  turned — a  l)ell-hop,  divining 
the  quer>-,  dashed  to  the  door. 

“He’ll  be  here  directly,  Mr.  Cort.”  said 
the  manager  confidently.  “Will  you  have 
vour  usual  suite?” 


“Yes — where’s  that  bag?”  There  was  a 
trace  of  impatience  in  Cort’s  voice. 

Well,  the  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  never 
came  back.  He  made  good  his  escape,  as 
the  stor>--books  used  to  say. 

The  manager  was  profuse  in  his  explana¬ 
tions — he  didn’t  see  how  it  could  have  hap¬ 
pened — the  thief  must  have  stolen  a  porter’s 
uniform  and  posted  himself  at  the  door  to 
await  worthy  prey — and  so  on.  Cort 
stormed  up  and  down  the  lobby,  cursing 
freely.  The  heavy-jowled  house-detective 
puff^  out  his  cheeks  and  looked  mysterious 
— and  Gilbert  watched  and  waited. 

“We’ll  notify  the  police  at  once,”  said  the 
manager  after  a  time. 

“No!  Do  you  want  to  make  me  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  town?  The  joke  is  on 
me.  We  will  say  nothing,  but  investigate 
quietly.” 

Unusually  sensitive,  was  Cort.  A  blow 
on  the  jaw  might  stagger  him  for  an  instant; 
but  to  be  laughed  at — to  be  made  the  object 
of  derision  by  a  mishap  like  this — he  who 
had  “crossed”  times  without  number,  who 
knew  his  traveler’s  rote  as  the  stay-at-home 
knows  the  way  to  the  ice-box — it  was  too 
much. 

Quickly  the  excitement  in  the  lobby  was 
hushed.  The  heavy-jowled  house-detective 
became  more  mysterious,  and  the  apologetic 
manager  led  the  choleric  publisher  into  the 
dining-room. 

Gilbert  had  missed  nothing.  The  incident 
struck  him  as  an  excellent  jest.  And  then, 
iHJcause  the  artist  who  draws  a  daily  comic 
must  cultivate  the  objective  viewpoint  and 
consider  ever\-thing  and  ever>’body  in  the 
light  of  material,  he  mulled  over  the  happen¬ 
ing.  Yes,  he  decided,  it  was  an  idea  for  a 
comic. 

.\fternoon  of  the  next  day. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Charlie?  You  look 
as  though  you  had  swallowed  your  last 
dime.  Why  the  frowns,  boy?”  Dwinell  in¬ 
quired. 

Forrest  s;it  with  his  feet  on  his  drawing- 
lK>ard,  his  hands  cla.s{x‘d  behind  his  head. 
He  grinned. 

“I  ain’t  got  no  idees,  Dwin.  .\11  the  wiris 
are  down.”  and  he  tap|)ed  his  forehead  lu¬ 
gubriously. 

“Want  an  idea,  Chas?”  Bug  Leonard  de¬ 
manded. 

“That’s  me — what  d’vuh  know?” 
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Leonard  seated  himself  on  Forrest’s  desk. 
“Have  Uncle  Sam — ’’  he  began. 

Forrest  lunged  at  him  with  a  T-square. 
It  was  a  stock  jest  in  the  department  to  sug¬ 
gest  an  idea  involving  Uncle  Sam,  the  hard- 
worked  hero  of  a  million  cartoons. 

He  began  to  sketch  funny  faces  and  heads 
on  his  drawing-board,  his  brow  creased  in 
concentration.  He  had  sp>ent  too  much 
time  with  lists  of  figures  that  day  to  think 
of  work,  and  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  ap¬ 
proached  the  engraving-room,  “dead-line,” 
he  strove  desperately  to  capture  an  idea 
from  thin  air. 

“Well,  I  gotta  rush  the  Java  canister 
for  the  Robby  Looey  Stevensons  at  the 
copy  desk,”  Leonard  observed,  and  ambled 
from  the  room. 

On  the  floor  below  he  met  Gilbert. 

“Who’s  up-staiis,  Bug?”  the  artist  de¬ 
manded. 

“Oh,  Dwinell,  Sam,  Fin  and  Chas  For¬ 
rest,  and  six  or  eight  more  ink-slingers.” 

“Say,  Bug,”  said  Gilbert  confidentially, 
“I’ve  got  an  idea  Forrest  can  work  up  into  a 
comic.  I  can’t  use  it  in  my  own  series,  but 
it  will  go  well  in  ‘Kidd,  the  Cabman.’  I — 
well — er — I  can’t  tell  it  to  Forrest  myself, 
you  see.” 

“Yeh,”  said  Leonard,  comprehending  the 
situation.  Rather  white  of  Gilbert  after 
all,  to  volunteer  in  this  way,  he  thought. 
“Slip  it  to  me  and  I’ll  tell  Forrest,”  he 
said. 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  But  don’t  let  on  that 
you  got  it  from  me.  He  might  not — er — 
he  might  not  care  to  use  it.” 

“I’m  wise,”  said  Leonard.  “I’ll  let  him 
think  it’s  my  doj)e;  then  it’ll  be  all  right.” 

“Fine.  Well,  it’s  this  way - ” 

Whereupon  he  recounted  the  adventure 
at  the  Mansion  House,  omitting,  of  course, 
the  name  of  the  hotel  and  the  principal 
actor. 

“Good  stuff,”  Leonard  chuckled.  “That 
will  work  in  great  in  his  Cabman  series.” 

“Mum’s  the  word,  Bug,  on  the  source  of 
information,”  Gilbert  cautioned. 

“Oh,  sure.  I’ll  keep  it  dark.  Much 
obliged.”  Leonard  accepted  a  cigarette. 

Gilbert  turned  and  descended  the  stairs. 
Revenge!  At  last  the  account  was  to  be 
squared.  When  Cort  saw  that  comic  in  his 
pai)er  he  would  think  that  one  of  his  em¬ 
ployees  was  poking  fun  at  him. 

“And  then — bing — bing — bing,  and  out; 
use  both  doors,”  Gilbert  mused.  “Gee, 


Forrest  won’t  last  ten  minutes  after  the  big 
chief  sees  that  stunt.  Clever?  Oh,  no, 
Gilbert,  not  at  all!” 

And  if  Forrest  had  felt  ashamed  to  ask 
Alma  to  share  his  lot  while  she  was  receiving 
the  greater  salary,  how  would  he  look  at  the 
matter  when  he  was  jobless? 

“Brains  count  in  the  long  run,”  thought 
Gilbert.  “I  knew  I  could  ditch  him  if  I 
waited.  Oh,  well,  Forrest — the  fortunes  of 
war,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.”  Still  gloat¬ 
ing,  he  entered  his  car. 

I^nard  danced  into  the  art-room  and 
crashed  his  fist  on  Forrest’s  desk.  “I  gotta 
idee  for  you,  Chas,”  he  announced. 

“Yes?  Have  Kidd  fall  off  the  cab,  or 
something?” 

“No,  a  regular,  sohelpmegawd  idea.”  He 
hauled  up  a  chair  and  seat^  himself. 

“Here’s  the  stunt.  A  guy  that’s  been 
away  comes  back  to  town  and  drives  up  to 
bis  hotel  in  a  cab.  While  he  is  jumping  out 
of  the  ’bus  a  porter  grabs  his  bag  out  of  his 
hand.  Fine  business — the  guy  is  tickled 
to  death.  He  drills  into  the  hotel  and  yells 
for  the  manager.  He  tells  the  m-g-r  that 
he’s  glad  to  be  back  on  earth  again,  and  con¬ 
gratulates  him  on  his  service.  Tells  him  he 
is  running  a  regular  hotel,  etcetry,  and  gen¬ 
erally  feels  well  pleased  with  everj’thing. 
Well,  he’s  waiting  there  yet  for  his  bag — 
see?”  And  Leonard  chuckled  and  drove  his 
hand  against  Forrest’s  collar-bone  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  jest. 

“The  porter  was  a  crook,  eh?” 

“Sure;  he  never  came  back.  You  can  use 
that  idea  swell  in  your  series.  Have  Kidd 
drive  the  cab - ”  . 

“Much  obliged,  Bug,”  Forrest  inter¬ 
rupted.  “Guess  I  can  use  it.  I’ll  make  it 
right  with  you  for  the  tip.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right” — and  Leonard 
blushed.  Gee,  this  was  the  acme  of  tri¬ 
umph,  to  supi^ly  an  idea  to  a  top-notch 
artist! 

Forrest  secured  a  clean  sheet  of  bristol 
board,  ruled  a  long,  narrow  rectangle  which 
he  div'ided  into  six  panels,  then  started  to 
lay  out  his  compositions.  The  idea  worked 
very  readily  into  his  series. 

Two  hours  later  he  delivered  the  finished 
drawing  to  the  art  manager,  then  wandered 
up  to  the  feature-writers’  room.  Alma 
glanced  up  as  he  approached,  but  said 
nothing — young  persons  who  are  in  love 
seldom  know  just  what  form  of  greeting  to 
employ.  For  an  instant  the  two  exchanged 
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one  of  those  glances.  Then  Forrest  leaned 
over  her  desk  and  whispered: 

“V’ery  huggable  little  party!” 

“Shoosh,”  she  said,  her  face  rosy  red. 

“Yes,”  said  Forrest  loudly,  “I  look  for  a 
hard  winter  in  the  city.” 

“With  a  great  deal  of  snow,”  she  sup¬ 
plemented. 

“W'hy  do  you  persist  in  being  so  clever. 
Miss  Dunkley?”  he  asked,  very  formally; 
then  in  an  undertone,  “They’ll  be  giving 
vou  a  raise  in  pay  next,  and  then  where  will 
i  be?” 

“Silly  boy” — fondly. 

Forrest  flushed  and  looked  the  part. 

“Hey,  Mr.  Forrest,  can  I  see  you  a  min¬ 
ute?”  Leonard  stood  in  the  door,  his  face 
very  white. 

“Excuse,  please,”  said  F'orrest,  and 
walked  to  the  hall. 

“Gee,  Chas,  I’ve  got  you  in  bad!”  Leon¬ 
ard  blurted  out. 

“How’s  that?” 

“That  idea  I  gave  you — that  guy  was 
Cort  —  the  guy  that  lost  the  bag.  It 
hai>j)ened  at  the  Mansion  House  last 
night.” 

“Great  guns!”  Forrest’s  heart  misse<l  a 
beat. 

“I  just  found  out,”  Leonard  continued. 
“I  heard  Cort  talking  over  the  wire  to  the 
manager  of  the  hotel.  I  wouldn’t  have  told 
you  if  I  had  known  about  it,  Chas.  Gill)ert 
gave  me  the  idea.  He  said  he  couldn’t  use 
it,  but  he  wanted  you  to  have  it.  Gee,  I’m 
sorr>’,  Chas.” 

“Gilbert,  eh?”  Forrest  repeated  grimly. 
“Well,  we’ll  see.” 

“Gosh,  I  ho|)e  it  don’t  make  trouble  for 
you,  Chas.  It’s  all  my  fault,”  Leonard 
blubbered. 

“No,  Bug,”  said  Forrest  kindly.  “For¬ 
get  It.  You  didn’t  know.  Now  keep  your 
trap  closed  and  don’t  breathe  a  word  about 
this  to  anybody.” 

Leonard  walked  sorrowfully  away. 

“What  is  wrong,  Charlie?”  Alma  de- 
mandetl  when  Forrest  returned. 

“Oh,  nothing;  nothing  at  all.” 

“Tell  me,”  she  insisted. 

“Well,  I  guess  I’ve  smeared  things  with 
Cort.  But  let’s  not  worry  until  we’re 
obliged  to.” 

“Charlie!”  She  was  thoroughly  alarmed. 
“What  is  it?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  later.  Maybe  it’s  all  right, 
anyhow.  Let’s  forget  it  now.” 


A  telephone-bell  tinkled.  Forrest  scooped 
the  receiver  from  the  hook. 

“Is  Mr.  Forrest  there?”  came  the  sing¬ 
song  voice  of  the  switchboard-operator. 

“Talking.” 

“Mr.  Cort  wants  to  see  you  in  his  oflSce 
right  away.” 

“Good-night!”  and  Forrest  slammed 
down  the  receiver.  “The  big  chief  wants  to 
see  me,”  he  explained.  “Now  please  don’t 
fret.  Princess.  I’ll  be  right  back  and  tell 
you  all  the  news.” 

He  hurried  away,  but  in  spite  of  his  confi¬ 
dent  air  his  heart  was  heaxy.  Know’ing  Cort 
to  be  supersensitive,  he  realized  the  effect 
the  comic  must  have.  But  where  had  Cort 
seen  the  drawing?  The  engravers  had  not 
had  time  to  complete  their  work.  Per¬ 
haps  the  summons  had  no  bearing  on  the 
unfortunate  idea,  he  told  himself.  But  vi¬ 
sions  of  a  broken  contract,  of  shattered 
plans,  of  a  wearisome  round  in  search  of 
work  flitted  through  his  mind. 

Boldly  enough  he  walked  into  Cort’s 
office. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Forrest,”  the  big 
chief  rumbled,  and  rose  to  extend  his 
hand. 

Forrest’s  gaze  was  directed  at  the 
publisher’s  desk — his  blood  chilled  as  his 
eyes  rested  on  the^  last  drawing  from  his 
pen. 

“Sit  down,  Mr.  Forrest.  I  won’t  keep 
you  long.” 

Forrest  dropped  into  a  chair  and  waited 
for  the  blow.  Cort  was  famed  for  the 
genial  manner  in  which  he  {performed  that 
ojwration  known  as  swinging  the  ax.  Al¬ 
ways  he  made  his  intended  victims  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  jx)ssible  before  exhibiting  the 
dread  instrument. 

“Mr.  Forrest,  I  am  contemplating  some 
radical  changes.  I  sent  to  the  engraving- 
room  for  your  latest  drawing  in  order — er 
— er — where  did  you  get  the  idea  for  this 
comic,  if  I  may  inquire?” 

Well  aware  of  Gilbert’s  proficiency  in 
that  form  of  evasion  known  as  side-step¬ 
ping,  Forrest  realized  that  the  author  of 
the  “Nut  Brothers,”  would  clear  himself  of 
everx-  vestige  of  guilt.  Undoubtedly  Gil- 
Ix'rt  had  prejxared  an  alibi  of  some  sort;  and 
rather  than  precipitate  a  “You  did — No  I 
didn’t — Yes  you  did”  affair,  Forrest  deter¬ 
mined  to  shoulder  the  full  responsibility — 
and  to  settle  later  with  the  conspirator. 

Without  hesitation  he  replied:  “Saw  the 
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stor>'  in  a  foreign  paper.  That  robbery  was 
actually  pulled  oil  on  a  man  who  was  stop¬ 
ping  at  a  Paris  hotel.” 

“H’m,”  said  Cort,  gazing  at  the  drawing. 
“.\n  old  trick,  evidently.”  And  then — he 
chuckled. 

“Mr.  Forrest,  I  contemplate  making  a 
few  changes  in  the  art  staff  of  the  evening 
paper.” 

“Yes?”  said  Forrest,  fighting  back  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  despair. 

“I  have  been  waiting  for  one  of  my  art¬ 
ists  to  break  away  from  the  hackneyed, 
sho|>-worn,  slap-stick  style  of  humor  that 
has  prev'ailed  in  daily  comics  for  the  past 
few  years.  I  have  watched  your  work  close¬ 
ly,  Mr.  Forrest,  and  now  I  am  firmly  con- 
Nnnced  that  you  have  a  great  future  before 
you  at  the  Traveler.  Why — er — haw — haw! 
— there  is  a  wealth  of  genuine  fun  in  this 
drawing!” 

Forrest  believed  that  the  big  chief  was 
playing  with  him — that  the  bomb  was  about 
to  1^  exploded. 

“Mr.  Forrest,”  said  Cort,  “your  present 
contract  calls  for  an  increase  of  five  hun¬ 
dred.  With  your  permission — of  course — 
we  will  destroy  the  old  contract  and  arrange 
a  new  one  whereby  you  will  receive  an  in¬ 
crease  cf  one  thousand  dollars.  I  want  you 
to  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the  treatment 
accorded  you  here — for  we  want  your  verj’ 
best  work.” 

“Oh,  I’m  a  willing  victim,”  Forrest 
laughed  nei^'ously.  “You  have  my  permis¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Cort.” 


“V’ery  well.  To-morrow  I  shall  have  the 
papers  drawn  up.  That  is  all,  I  believe — 
oh,  one  thing  more.  I  am  moving  you  from 
the  evening  to  the  morning  staff.  I  hope 
this  will  be  agreeable  to  you.  Of  course, 
you  realize  the  desirability  of  the  position 
at  the  top  of  the  morning  sport-page?  Mr. 
Gilliert’s  series  will  take  the  place  of  yours 
in  the  evening  edition.” 

“I  sure  do  appreciate  this,  Mr.  Cort,” 
said  Forrest  delightedly. 

“Very  well.  And  Mr.  Forrest,  after  this 
drawing  has  been  reproduced,  will  you  have 
it  cleaned  up  and  autograph  it  for  me?  I — 
er — haw — haw! — I  shall  have  it  framed  for 
my  office,  and  I  shall  regard  it,  young  man” 
— Cort  became  extremely  genial — “as  a 
standard  by  which  to  judge  your  future 
work.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  try  to  keep  up  the  pace,  Mr. 
Cort,”  Forrest  grinned  as  he  backed  out  of 
the  office. 

He  floated  up  three  flights  of  stairs — 
really  he  was  not  conscious  of  touching  the 
treads — and  burst  into  the  feature-writers’ 
room. 

“Hustle  uj).  Lady!”  he  called.  “Get  your 
things  on.  We’re  going  to  have  big  eats. 
I’ll  be  back  for  you  as  soon  as  I  can  find 
Bug  Leonard.”  Then  he  whispered:  “I 
dare  you  to  marr>-  me  to-night.” 

VI 

Herman,  the  German  nobleman,  is  hik¬ 
ing  for  a  job. 


NEAR  AND  FAR 


BY  MARION  STANLEY 


/^NCE  seas  were  spread  between  our  feet, 
Yet  never  alone  were  we 
Whose  hearts  across  the  world  could  jneet, 
Whose  spirits  scorned  the  sea. 


Now’  face  to  face  or  side  by  side 
Alone,  alone,  are  we. 

Whose  hearts  strange  continents  divide, 
Whose  souls,  a  rolling  sea. 


L. 


Bdktors  Note-.  —Mr.  Needham,  well-known  as  an  interviewer  of  famous  men,  was 
on  his  way  to  get  a  “statement"  from  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Through  Head¬ 
quarters’  favor  he  had  his  day  at  the  front.  It  was  his  first  sight  of  war,  and  what  he 
gives  you  here  so  vividly  is  what  you  yourself  would  see  on  the  battle-line. 


MY  DAY  at  the  FRONT 

HENRY  BEACH  NEEDHAM 


1  WHITE  puff  of  smoke  appeared 

Ain  the  air — about  “half  a  block” 
from  me,  I  thought  —  and  this 
— ^vas  followed  by  a  sound  like  a 
strike  in  a  great  bowling-alley  down-stairs 
somewhere.  In  a  detached  state  of  mind  I 
watched  the  smoke  drift  lazily  away  in  the 
blue  sky.  Measuring  the  distance  from  the 
5  ( 


explosion  to  the  nearest  habitation,  I  came 
finally  to  this  verdict:  unless  done  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes  it  was  deuced  bad  shoot¬ 
ing. 

The  next  moment,  from  a  cuddle  of  roofs 
off  to  the  left,  a  dirty  puff  of  smoke  shot 
up — much  as  though  a  chunk  of  lead  the 
size  of  a  house  had  been  dropped  into  a  pile 
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of  soot  and  ashes.  Followed  a  rumble  like  a 
general  moving  in  China. 

My  mind  worked  quickly  this  time.  .\ 
“Jack  Johnson’*  or  a  “Black  Marial”  Still 
I  wasn't  uneasy.  It  was  all  so  far  away. 

But  when  a  white  puff  of  smoke  showetl 
itself  just  above  the  roof-line  of  my  goal, 
Pervyse — between  Nieu|K)rt  and  Dixmude 
— I  stopped  dead  in  my  tracks.  Was  it 
not  the  better  |)art  of  common  sense  to  re¬ 
trace  my  steps? 

Reassurance  came  from  the  least  ex¬ 
pected  source  in  the  world.  Trudging 
along,  carrx'ing  a  basket,  was  a  calm  little 
lass  seven  or  eight  years  old.  She,  too, 
was  going  in  the  direction  of  Perxyse,  so  1 
kept  on  with  her. 

Before  I  arrived  at  Pervyse  I  realized  that 
desultorx'  shells  were  dropping  in  front  of  me 
and  behind  me.  I  refused  to  let  my  mind 
dwell  on  what  would  hap()en  if  the  German 
gunner  “split  the  difference,”  but  went  on 
rapidly,  tremendously  excited,  and  some¬ 
how  not  a  bit  afraid. 

But  it  is  necessarx-,  and  perhaps  inter¬ 
esting,  to  tell  how  I  got  where  shells  were 
bursting — really  at  the  front. 

I  went  from  the  English  base,  Hav're,  to 
the  French  town  north  of  the  deadline  for 
correspondents,  Dunkirk,  in  a  touring-car 
manufactured  at  Li^e.  I  went  thence  to 
the  Belgian  base.  Fumes,  which  was  in 
shelling  range  of  the  German  guns,  in  a 
Brussels-made  limousine.  These  details  I 
mention  to  accentuate  the  handy  u.se  t>f 
the  motor-car  in  war. 

DESPATCHES  FOR  THE  FRONT 

Only  once  in  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  was  I  required  to  show  my  laissez- 
passer.  This  essential  document  was  signed 
by  Rear-.Admiral  Charlier,  Governor  of 
HavTC.  It  authorized  me  to  “circulate”  in 
a  French  triangle  encompassing  Havre, 
Paris,  and  Dunkirk.  Fortunately  for  me. 
Mr.  Gibson,  Secretary  of  the  .\merican 
Legation  at  Brussels  (still  therel),  came 
my  way  bound  for  Dunkirk,  where  the 
Belgian  Premier  and  War  Minister  was  in 
close  touch  with  Belgium’s  gallant  army. 
Three  days  later  I  received  from  the 
Secretarx-  a  telegram  saying  that  Baron  de 
Broqueville  authorized  me  to  take  a  place 
in  the  automobile  Ijearing  official  despatches 
from  the  Belgian  Civil  Goxernment  at 
Havre. 


.My  touring  com|>anions  were  two  Dei)u- 
ties,  members  of  the  Belgian  lower  house, 
lawyers  by  profession,  but  now  without 
practise.  M.  Janson  is  serx  ing  his  countrx* 
in  a  civil  capacity.  M.  Deveze  enlisted  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer.  It  was  in 
his  motor,  driven  by  his  chauffeur  in  mili- 
tarx’  dress,  that  we  rode. 

.\long  the  road  at  everx*  farm  were  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  sugar-l>eet.  In  the  field' 
plowing  was  in  progress— all  as  in  peace. 
From  Havre  to  Calais  there  was  nothing  in 
the  run  to  suggest  the  proximity  of  war, 
exce|)t  soldiers  in  varx  ing  numbers  and  bar¬ 
ricades  across  the  road  at  the  ap()roach  to  a 
town.  These  barriers  were  usually  of  sod 
and  dirt  reinforced  with  brick  and  loose 
stone;  in  some  cases  made  of  bags  of  cement. 
Small  villages  had  been  satisfied  to  [)ut 
carts  in  the  path  of  s|)eeding  motor-cars. 
.\lways  the  op|)osite  lines  of  barricades 
overlapped,  making  it  necessarx*  for  the 
motorist  to  negotiate  a  shar{>  S-turn: 
hence  there  was  no  |K)ssible  way  of  evading 
the  sentrx-. 

.■\t  Calais  I  experienced  the  first  real 
shock  of  war.  .\s  we  entered  thi>  wide¬ 
awake  city,  apparently  of  a  size  with  De> 
Moines,  Iowa,  its  commercial  actix'ities  a[>- 
l>eared  to  be  in  full  swing. 

Suddenly  a  five-pa.ssenger  touring-car 
l>ore  down  u|K)n  us.  .\cr(«s  the  tonneau. 
strap|>ed  to  the  front  and  rear  seats,  were 
two  stretchers,  and  on  them,  under  gray 
blankets,  two  soldiers,  their  heads  almost 
concealed  in  bandages.  I  was  to  run  u[)on 
many  improvised  ambulances  of  this  sort, 
but  the  first  sight  of  a  “pleasure  car”carrx-- 
ing  wounded  brought  a  realization  that  war 
was  near  indeed. 

.\lmost  at  once  1  couhl  see  motor-ambu¬ 
lances,  painted  gray,  with  a  large  red  cross 
on  either  side,  sj)eeding  to  the  hospital.' 
laden  with  suffering  men,  or,  having  de¬ 
livered  their  shattered  human  freight,  toot¬ 
ing  away  to  meet  the  hospital  trains  or  to 
field  hospitals.  Nearer  the  front  they  go 
almost  to  the  fighting-line,  of  course.  One 
of  the  few  pleasant  incidents  of  this  inde¬ 
scribably  awful  war  is  the  blessing  of  motor 
transportation  to  the  wounded. 

.■\s  despatches  had  to  be  delivered  to  a 
Belgian  officer  of  high  rank  in  Calais,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  wander  about  and 
learn  something  of  the  manner  in  which 
hospital  conditions  almost  as  bad  as  those 
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of  Sedan  of  1870  were  met  by  British, 
French,  and  Belgian  cooperation. 

The  period  of  acute  suffering  marked  the 
desperate  attempt  of  the  Germans  to  reach 
Dunkirk  and  Calais  along  the  Channel 
coast.  On  the  River  V'ser  the  Belgian  sacri¬ 
fice  was  terrible.  In  two  days  over  ten 
thousand  wounded  reached  the  base  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  Calais  had  to  meet  an  emergency 
for  which  it  was  not  prqiared.  Belgian, 
French, and  English  surgeons,  patient  Calais 
nuns,  French,  Belgian,  and  English  women, 
priests  and  doctors,  worked  in  conflict  with 
death  until  they  were  all  but  overwhelmed 
by  the  ceaseless  flow  of  wounded.  The 
trains  never  stopped  arriving  in  Calais. 
Hospitals  were  full  to  overflowing.  Halls,  : 
shops,  and  private  houses  were  crowded  ‘ 
with  wounded — even  a  dirty  cinema  theatre. 

AMONG  THE  WOUNDED 

Inside  this  tawdr>’  “place  of  amusement,’’ 
on  boards  covered  w*ith  straw,  blood-stained 
soldiers  lay,  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  silent 
agony,  waiting  their  turn  on  the  coarse  deal 
table  which  had  to  serv’e  for  the  dressing  of 
wounds  and  for  operations.  In  an  atmos¬ 
phere  reeking  with  iodoform  and  chloro¬ 
form  Belgian  surgeons,  assisted  by  two  of 
their  English  brethren,  worked  night  and 
day,  striWng  to  keep  pace  with  the  influx  of 
wounded.  There  was  a  never-ceasing  flow 
of  the  maimed,  the  disfigured,  and  the  crii>- 
pled. 

So  the  cr>-  went  to  London  and  to  Paris 
for  help.  Relief  came  at  once.  In  one  day  a 
party  of  English  doctors,  nurses,  and  order¬ 
lies,  under  command  of  a  major  of  the: 
Royal  .\rmy  Medical  Coq)s,  had  taken  up 
quarters  in  what  was  before  the  war  a  well- 
known  school  for  girls.  The  rooms  were 
light,  air>',  and  commodious,  and  in  no  time 
at  all  a  well-equipj>ed  hospital,  scrupulously 
clean, w'as  in  complete  working  order.  Mean¬ 
while  a  French  hospital,  equally  efficient,  had 
been  installed  by  the  excellent  organization 
known  as  the  Union  des  Femmes  de  France. 

That  was  not  all.  In  an  engine-shed  near 
the  Calais  town  station  was  improvised  a 
clearing  hospital,  where  the  wounded, 
direct  from  the  field  ambulance,  were  re¬ 
ceived,  their  wounds  dressed,  and  where 
they  were  sorted  out  according  to  the 
severity  of  their  hurts.  With  its  high  tim- 
l)ered  roof  and  big  windows,  this  engine- 
shed  made  a  very  good  receiving  hospital — 


and  a  place  to  gain  a  vivid,  never-to-be- 
forgotten  impression  of  the  horrors  of 
“scientific’’  warfare. 

Here  came  battered  soldiers,  their  uni¬ 
forms  discolored  with  mud  and  stuck  to 
their  bodies  with  clotted  blood.  When  un¬ 
covered,  these  shell-torn  bodies,  after  hours 
on  end  in  the  dirt  of  the  trenches,  were  inde¬ 
scribably  filthy.  Realizing  their  condition, 
the  p)oor  devils  brought  tears  to  one’s  eyes 
by  apologizing! 

Enough  in  this  one  spot  to  sicken  the 
world.  The  glory  business  was  snuffed 
out — nothing  remained  but  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  inhuman  miser>'.  This  wastage  of  war 
was  in  a  horrible  state.  Not  since  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  chloroform,  it  is  said,  have  the 
wounded  been  forced  to  endure  such  terrible 
pain  and  agony.  The  shell  fire  is  so  terrific 
and  so  incessant,  with  never  an  armistice 
for  bur\'ing  the  dead,  that  the  wounded  lie 
for  hours,  often  days,  without  medical  at¬ 
tention  other  than  the  first  aid  which  a  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  trenches  may  be  able  to  give. 
Then  they  arrive  at  the  base  hospitals  with 
rifle  wounds  infected  and  shrapnel  wounds 
maggoty.  You  simply  can’t  describe  it — 
it’s  too  awful. 

.•\  blessed  relief,  I  must  admit,  it  was  to 
be  filling  my  lungs  with  crisp  air  on  the  last 
stage  of  our  journey.  From  Calais  to  Dun¬ 
kirk  there  occurred  nothing  worth  relating. 

I  was  disap|X)inted  that  eveiything  was  so 
jjeaceful  and,  when  we  entered  i)unkirk, 
that  I  could  not  hear,  as  had  been  promised, 
the  booming  of  the  great  guns.  Without  de¬ 
lay  I  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  sought 
out  Count  de  Lichtervelde,  member  of  one 
of  the  oldest  of  Belgian  families.  Secretary 
to  the  Premier,  also  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  visited  the  United  States.  He 
kindly  offered  to  send  me  to  Belgian  head¬ 
quarters  at  Fumes,  over  the  border  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  Then  I  should  be  near  the  front! 

THE  MOTOR  PROCESSION 

You  may  be  sure  I  was  not  late  next 
morning.  Without  delay  I  was  given  a  spe¬ 
cial  {>ass  authorizing  me  to  proceed  to 
Fumes,  taking  a  place  “in  an  automobile 
of  my  Cabinet,”  said  the  Minister  of  War 
of  Belgium  over  his  official  signature.  The 
automobile  was  a  limousine  upholstered  in 
])earl-gray — that  is,  it  was  pearl  gray  before 
the  war,  but  now  soiled  and  dirty.  Its  dark 
enameled  exterior  was  tarnished,  rubbed 
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bare  in  spots,  and  disfigured  with  irregular 
letters  m  white  i>aint — abbreviations  de¬ 
noting  that  the  car  was  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the 
“Cabinet  Militaire  de  Belgique”  running 
under  ordeis  of  the  “Ministre  de  la  Guerre.” 
However,  this  car  had  a  fine  engine — which 
is  all  the  militar>'  gives  a  hoot  about. 

Kipling  should  write  a  ix>em  “On  the 
Road  to  Fumes.”  Or  a  prose  yarn  about 
“The  Motor  That  Found  Itself.”  On  this 
road  were  motor-buses  from  Paris  boule¬ 
vards,  taxicabs  from  the  Strand,  touring- 
cars  from  Italy,  Belgium,  France,  England, 
.\merica,  and  Germany;  limousines  from 
ever\’where;  “luxurious  limousines,”  as  they 
were  once  called,  now  brought  down  to  the 
common  level  of  motor-trucks — some  filletl 
with  loaves  of  bread,  some  with  sj)are  tires, 
some  with  rifles,  others  with  hospital  sujv 
plies,  others  with  cans  of  petrol  and  lubri- 
cating-oil,  others  with  French  officers. 
The  English  and  Belgian  officers  more  often 
rode  in  open  cars.  There  were  big  motors 
hauling  three  guns  (French  15.5)  each; 
there  weie  converted  pleasure  cars  with 
canvas-covered  bodies,  whizzing  along  filled 
with  light  ammunition  and  supplies;  there 
were  huge  motor  lorries  rumbling  toward  the 
front  at  no  slow  pace,  carrying  food  to 
hungrv'  fighters;  there  were  motorcyclists 
chugging  by — despatch-riders. 

This  procession  was  toward  the  front. 
In  the  opjx)site  direction,  returning  from 
the  fighting  line,  were  gray  motor  vehicles 
on  which  were  large  red  crosses.  An  optical 
illusion,  but  they  seemed  more  numerous 
than  all  the  rest. 

GERMAN  BOMBS  EXPECTED 

Fumes,  on  another  day  than  this,  was  a 
sleepy  little  Flemish  town,  with  a  good-sized 
place  or  square  in  the  center,  ujwn  which 
faced  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  a  number  of 
caffe,  besides  the  “leading  commercial 
houses”  of  the  town.  The  place  was 
crowded  with  automobiles  having  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  war.  .Xlmost  all  of  the 
shops  were  open,  including  the  milliner’s.  It 
was  all  bustling,  but  not  warlike.  .\  Bel¬ 
gian  officer  attached  to  the  General  Staff 
relieved  my  mind.  I  did  not  know  his  rank, 
but  I  called  him  captain,  and  he  was  not 
displeased. 

A  half-hour  before  my  arrival,  he  told  me, 
while  King  .Albert  and  Baron  de  Brotiueville 
of  Belgium  and  President  Poincare  and 


General  Joffre  of  France  were  reviewing 
French  and  Belgian  cavalr>',  a  German 
Taube  had  |)aid  its  “daily  visit”  to  Fumes. 
The  efficient  German  espionage  had  no 
doubt  given  notice  of  this  intended  review, 
and  the  dove-like  aeroplane  was  despatched 
to  Fumes  to  pot  a  king  or  a  president. 

\  full  quarter-mile  from  the  square  the 
Taube  released  its  first  bomb, which  fell  upon 
a  small  freight-house  near  the  railroad 
station.  Two  other  Irombs  were  let  fly  and 
landed — in  the  cemeter>’.  They  were  com¬ 
paratively  small  bombs — not  of  a  size  to 
wake  the  dead. 

Concluding  that  I  was  in  search  of  excite¬ 
ment,  the  Belgian  captain  then  told  me 
that  forty-three  shells  had  been  dropped 
into  Fumes  the  day  before,  and  it  was  ex- 
(>ected  the  Germans  would  again  shell  the 
town  that  day  or  night. 

Fumes  had  been  shelled  the  day  before — 
was  to  be  shelled  that  day!  k  German 
aeroplane  had  dropjjed  lx)mbs  a  scant  half- 
hour  before  my  arrival — was  expected  back 
on  the  morrow!  My  reason  told  me  to 
take  the  place  in  the  limousine  of  the  Mini>- 
ter  of  War,  which  was  to  start  in  a  short 
time,  and  return  to  Dunkirk — beyond 
shell  range.  But  the  Belgian  captain, 
looking  uix)n  the  (Kiss  signed  by  the  war 
Baron  as  an  order  to  provide  me  with  en¬ 
tertainment.  dragged  me  off 'to  see  the 
interesting  damage  effected  by  a  six-inch 
German  shell  at  a  range  of  “at  least  nine 
thousand  yards.” 

.Almost  at  the  corner  of  the  square,  in  the 
main  street,  was  La  Noble  Rose,  a  two- 
stor>'  brick  hotel  with  a  peaked  roof — a 
red-tiled  roof  it  had  l)een.  In  the  wall  of 
the  second  stor>'  was  a  jagged  hole  alx)Ut 
two  feet  in  diameter,  at  which  curious 
natives  gazed  in  wonder  as  they  |>assetl. 
We  went  in,  the  captain  oinming  the  door 
authoritatively.  I  confess  that  I  was  by 
this  time  a  trifle  ner\  ous. 

My  comfort  again  came  from  a  child. 
In  the  room  we  entered  was  a  yellow¬ 
headed  little  lady  of  not  more  than  seven 
years,  dressed  in  a  bright  red  frtxrk,  with  a 
snow-white  guimpe.  When  she  looketl  up 
from  her  playthings,  there  was  no  fear  on 
her  placid  countenance.  She  com|K)rte<l 
herself  precisely  as  an  .American  kiddie  does 
when  strangers  come  to  see  some  possession 
of  the  household. 

First,  through  my  captain  inteqweter. 
I  learned  all  about  the  visitation.  It  had 


happened  the  previous  day  when  thirty  some  diplomacy,  I  secured  a  la issez- passer, 
Belgian  officers  were  at  lunch.  The  patron  signed  by  the  commandant  of  the  Belgian 
and  his  wife — as  she  told  us — wanted  to  Headquarters,  giving  me  leave  to  visit 
take  refuge  in  the  cellar  after  the  crash  of  Pervyse.  I  didn’t  altogether  understand 
glass  and  breakage  of  timber,  but  the  offi-  what  and  where  this  Belgian  village  was; 
cers  merrily  laughed  them  out  of  it,  insist-  but,  having  been  directed  to  the  road, 
ing  that  the  service  of  the  lunch  con-  which  was  plainly  marked  with  the  dis- 
tinue.  tances  given  in  kilometers,  I  started  off  on 

We  mounted  to  what  at  home  w’ould  be  foot,  quite  as  if  I  were  setting  out  to  visit 

called  the  garret.  It  looked  more  like  a  some  historic  spot. 

roof  garden — an  unroofed  garden.  Very  The  road  to  Perv>’se  was  like  the  road  to 
few  of  the  red  tiles  were  in  place.  The  Fumes,  only  more  so.  The  same  proces- 
shell  ha»d  come  through  the  roof,  and  had  sions  going  and  coming — guns,  ammunition, 
descended,  making  a  huge  hole,  into  the  officers,  men,  and  food  toward  the  front; 
front  bedroom.  Then  part  of  it,  or  some  the  wounded  toward  the  rear.  \t  several 
object  unknown,  had  been  blown  out  farms  field  hospitals  had  been  established, 
through  the  brick  wall.  and  one  saw  ambulances  arriving. 

The  wreck  of  that  room  was  almost  A  photographer,  every  bit  as  brave  as  I, 

complete.  Two  articles  had  suffereil  less  took  a  picture  of  “Main  Street,”  Per\  yse; — 

than  the  rest  of  the  furniture:  the  l>ed-  this  photograph,  reproduced  on  page  65, 
springs  were  ]>ractically  intact,  and  the  relieves  me  of  the  necessity  of  searching  for 
feather-l)ctl  had  merely  exploded — out  of  a  words  to  picture  a  town  bombarded  a  dozen 
single  hole  had  gone  a  shower  of  feathers,  times  in  three  weeks,  by  foe  and  friend, 
and  these  feathers  were  almost  driven  into  Six  times  it  was  captured  by  the  Germans, 
the  wall-paper,  sticking  as  tight  as  if  part  to  be  retaken  by  the  Belgians.  It  looked 
of  the  decorations.  .\nd  hanging  securely  more  ruined  than  anything  to  be  found  in 
from  a  tack  in  the  wall  was  a  placard,  “Baedeker.”  Long  since  every  soul,  fol- 
I>rinted  in  three  languages:  lowing  every  live  thing  on  two  or  four  legs, 

“The  proprietors  will  not  be  responsible  had  departed,  leaving  their  unoffending 
for  articles  of  value  unless  deposited  in  the  Flemish  village,  with  its  spotless  white- 
safe.”  washed  houses,  to  be  knocked  to  jfieces  in 

Leaving  the  hotel  I  was  less  nerx’ous,  but  the  game  of  war. 

I  could  not  entirely  sympathize  with  the  That  day  of  my  visit  they  buried  one 
captain’s  |K)int  of  view.  “One  gets  use<l  thousand  and  fifty  Germans  in  and  near 
to  shells,”  he  said,  “and  misses  them  when  the  remains  of  Pervyse.  There’s  nothing 
there  is  a  ces.sation  of  firing.”  I  w’as  trv’ing  about  a  dead  soldier  to  write  of  save  to  note 
to  get  accustome<l  to  the  rumble  of  artilleiy,  that  verv’  often  he  falls  asleep  for  the  last 
which  was  distinctly  to  be  heard.  But  I  time  face  downward.  No  matter  how 
went  off  alone  to  have  a  look  at  the  injury  bravely  he  has  faced  rifle  balls  and  bullet- 
done  by  the  Taube’s  lx>mb.  It  did  not  laden  shells,  his  dying  instinct  appears  to 
compare  with  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  be  to  huddle  up  and  escape  from  the  in¬ 
shell.  If  given  my  choice — and  having  to  human  onslaught.  One  wonders  if  the 
choose — I’d  rather  be  a  target  for  bomb-  Maker  ever  thought  men  would  die  that 
dropping  than  for  shell  fire.  way. 

After  the  exercise  of  what  I  considered  Not  until  I  got  back  to  Fumes  did  I 
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appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  my  visit  to 
Per\yse,  which  is  in  a  direct  line  between 
Xieuport  and  Dixmude.  In  the  front  of  the 
busiest  cafe  I  encountered  a  six-footer 
dressed  in  khaki  uniform.  He  held  out  a 
huge  hand,  saying:  “Shake,  boy,  you’re 
from  back  home.”  I  should  have  guessed 
he  was  from  Arizona,  and  he  was — via  New 
York,  where  he  had  been  a  detective. 
Thence  he  had  gone  to  Winni{)eg.  enlisting 
with  the  Canadians,  and  because  of  mili- 
tar>'  service  in  the  Philippines  had  been 
made  a  non-commissioned  officer.  .■XrriN-- 
ing  in  England,  he  had  talked  his  superiors 
into  sending  him  on  ahead  to  France,  to 
locate  a  hospital  base  for  the  Canadians. 

“Wideawake  Fred,”  as  he  told  me  he  was 
nicknamed,  made  me  sit  down,  “have  some¬ 
thing,”  and  tell  him  all  about  it.  .\t  my 
mention  of  Pervyse  he  said: 

“Hell,  boy,  you’ve  been  at  the  fronti” 

.And  I  hadn’t  realized  it! 

BATTLE  WITHOUT  A  GRAND  STAND 

The  imagerx’  inherited  from  boyhood 
was  to  blame.  Years  ago  a  round  red¬ 
brick  building  was  erected  in  Chicago,  and 
at  length,  to  the  joy  of  the  city’s  youth, 
“The  Battle  of  Gettysburg”  was  o|>ened. 
You  entered  plump  in  the  middle  of  the 
scrap,  on  top  of  a  high  mountain  from  which 
no  charge  or  skirmish  of  the  entire  battle 
was  hidden.  A’ou  got  the  whole  show  for 
the  modest  price  of  admission.  .All  battles, 
I  came  to  believe,  were  to  be  seen  as  vividly 
as  that.  Many  were  the  years  in  which  I 
dreamed  of  seeing  a  great  battle  from  a 
natural  grand-stand.  Yet  when  my  chance 
came  at  last,  alas!  there  was  no  grand¬ 
stand — not  even  a  hole  in  the  fence. 

The  Belgian  country-  from  Fumes  to 
Xieuport  and  Dixmude  is  flat  as  a  pancake. 
One  might  get  up  in  a  church  steeple,  you 
say.  But  a  glance  at  the  remains  of  the 
church  in  Pervyse  will  give  an  idea  why 
this  particular  elevation  was  the  one  place 
to  avoid.  The  Germans  undoubtedly  found 
their  range  by  the  church  tower. 

.As  I  said  good  night  to  my  tall  friend 
from  .Arizona,  he  remarked:  “I  guess  they 
will  shell  this  town  to-night,  lx)y.  Goo<l 
.luck.”  I  didn’t  believe  it.  The  night  was 
too  fine. 

The  bed  I  occupied  stood  as  near  the 
devastated  room  in  La  Noble  Rose  as  it  was 
|K).ssible  for  me  to  be.  In  an  adjoining 


house  it  was,  but  with  only  a  thin  partition 
wall  l)etween.  Fumes  was  crowded,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  young  Belgian  mo¬ 
tor-bike  despatch-rider  I  might  have  slept 
in  a  chair  out-of-doors.  The  Belgian  youth, 
earlier  in  the  day,  had  sent  me  to  this 
Flemish  household,  telling  me,  in  excellent 
English,  to  ask  for  the  room  reserved  for 
Dr.  Depage,  his  father.  But  toward  night¬ 
fall  the  lad  returned  to  Fumes,  and  with 
hesitation  asked  if  I  were  willing  that  he 
occupy  half  of  the  bed.  Naturally,  I  took 
him  in. 

Lying  there  side  by  side,  this  Belgian 
and  I,  with  soft  moonlight  coming  in  at  the 
windows,  with  the  tramping  of  the  French 
Territorials  going  by,  and  with  German 
shells  promised  before  morning,  there 
was  no  subject  |)ossible  except  war. 

Pierre  told  me  of  his  short  but  violent 
militarx-  e.xperience.  .At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  had  enlisted  in  the  infantrx",  and 
for  two  months  was  in  the  trenches  before 
.Antweq).  The  first  eight  days  he  did  m)t 
once  leave  the  trenches.  For  forty-four 
hours  the  German  shells  arrivetl  at  the  rate 
of  four  a  minute. 

“What  did  you  do?”  I  asked. 

Pierre  chuckled.  “We  played  bridge,” 
he  said,  “and  made  lx*ts  whether  the  shell 
was  for  the  forts  or  for  us.” 

“Did  you  see  any  Germans?” 

“Not  t)ne  the  whole  time.  1  only  fired 
my  rifle  seven  times.  Twice  to  trx'  it,  twice 
at  a  German  aeroplane  out  of  range,  and 
three  times  to  humor  my  captain.  He  went 
crazy  under  the  strain  of  the  shell  fire,  and 
imagined  he  saw  Germans  stealing  up  on 
us.  He’s  in  an  asylum  now.  .Another  one 
of  our  officers  shot  himself  in  the  ftK>t,  to 
be  sent  back  to  the  hospital.” 

“Were  many  of  your  men  killed?” 

“Thirty-seven  by  one  shell  not  far  fmm 
me.”  I  felt  him  shudder.  “We  had  to 
bury  them  at  night.  Found  a  Ixxly  in  one 
place,  an  arm  in  another,  a  head  off  in  a 
corner.  That  was  awful!” 

Often  in  the  land  of  |)eace  I  have  trouble 
getting  to  sleep.  But  the  last  thing  I  re¬ 
member  was  hearing  about  that  gruesome 
burial;  and  I  slept  soundly,  and  without 
dreaming.  I  was  not  disturbed  by  shell 
fire.  When  I  awoke  next  morning  Pierre 
was  up  and  dressing.  .After  a  “g<x)d  morn¬ 
ing” — and  it  was — I  asked: 

“By  the  way — how  old  are  you?” 

“I’m  twenty  to-day.  This  is  my  birth- 
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day.”  I  also  learned  that  his  father  is  a 
physician  to  the  King  of  Belgium. 

Some  time  that  morning  there  was  a 
crowd  in  the  place  gazing  skyward,  I 
among  them.  What  we  saw  approaching, 
heading  for  “our  midst,”  was  an  aeroplane, 
from  the  descriptions  I  had  read  I  recog¬ 
nized  its  dove-like  build — a  monoplane 
with  back-spread  wing-planes,  even  its  tail 
bird-like — a  German  Taube.  Another  little 
boinb-dropping  expedition!  It  would  read 
well  in  the  Berliner  Tageblati  that  a  daring 
German  aviator  had  destroyed  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  Headquarters  of  the  Belgian 
Army. 

Again  I  saw’  white  puffs  of  smoke  against 
the  blue  sky — first  one,  then  another,  then 
two  more.  “We”  w’ere  firing  at  the  hostile 
aeroplane.  But  one  could  easily  tell  that 
it  was  well  out  of  range,  flying  high  in  a 
realm  of  safety. 

Then  two  aeroplanes — a  British  biplane 
and  a  French  monoplane — rose  from  differ¬ 
ent  ix)ints,  and,  flying  according  to  some 
prearranged  plan,  set  sail  for  the  saucy 
Taube.  We  watched  the  attack  breath¬ 
lessly.  What  followed  I  never  believed  I 
should  see — a  duel  in  the  air.  There  were 
flashes,  jmffs  of  smoke,  and  finally  the  Taube 
turned  tail  and  sailed  off  toward  the  Ger¬ 
man  lines,  carrying  her  bombs  with  her. 

I  looked  around  the  sfjuare.  Everx’where 
were  officers,  soldiers,  women,  and  children. 
Everv'lxxiy  had  been  “rubbering” — just 
as  if  a  balloon  were  soaring  over  a  town  in 
our  United  States. 

Everybody  in  Fumes  was  out  at  two 
o’clock  also.  From  the  square  all  of  the 
motor-cars  had  lieen  removed,  and  gen¬ 
darmes  at  every  street  opening  prevented 
tresixissing  on  the  place.  Not  a  window 
but  was  overcrowded.  The  sidewalk  was 
lined  with  natives,  and  behind  them  other 
happy  Belgians  stood  on  chairs  borrowed 
from  the  cafe  terraces.  In  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  V'ille  there  was  a  riot  of  color  from 
Alice  blue  to  gorgeous  red.  Generals  and 
militar>’  attach^  were  out  in  jxirade  dress. 

The  King  was  to  review  the  Seventh. 

For  twenty  days  this  Belgian  infantry 
regiment  had  held  on  doggedly  at  the  River 
Yser.  Time  and  time  again,  and  still  again, 
they  had  hurled  back  the  German  attack. 
They  were  fighting  for  countiA',  for  all  that 
was  left  to  them  of  Belgium— a  mere  wedge 
of  soil,  a  slice  of  Belgian  territoiA*  no  larger 
than  a  big  Western  farm  in  America.  Now 
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they  were  to  appear  before  their  King  and 
hear  their  valor  praised. 

There  was  the  sound  of  bugles  coming 
nearer  and  nearer.  .  At  the  entrance  to  the 
square  the  regimental  band  struck  up  a 
glorious  air,  and  along  the  place,  near  the 
waving  han^,  marched  the  Seventh,  in  fours. 

I  was  prepared  to  see  a  moving  but  a 
pitiful  sight — men  worn  out  by  terrific  war. 
Like  most  of  my  preconceptions,  this 
anticipation  was  not  realized.  Their  uni¬ 
forms  were  soiled,  some  of  them  torn.  Here 
and  there  a  first-aid  bandage  was  over  a 
forehead,  or  about  a  hand.  But  they 
marched  with  a  fine  young  stride,  hea(k 
up,  eyes  shining. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  better-looking  regi¬ 
ment.  They  were  physically  well  set  up, 
all  of  them.  More  than  that,  they  were 
markedly  intelligent  looking,  and  there  was 
in  their  faces  the  stamp  of  character.  The 
battle  of  St.  George’s  was  won  by  high-class 
men — not  fighting  men,  but  men  who  can 
fight,  and  who  can,  as  Lincoln  said,  hang 
on  till  they  can’t  hang  on  any  longer,  and 
still  hang  on. 

EVERY  INCH  A  KING 

.\fter  they  had  formed  a  hollow  square, 
there  w’ere  a  few  minutes  of  suspense,  then 
two  officers  walked  out  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  after  them  a  tall  military  figure — 
the  King.  Not  only  the  King  of  Belgium, 
but  the  good  and  brave  King  of  every  boy’s 
and  girl’s  fancy,  the  every-inch-a-King  of 
romance.  Better  cheering  you  never  heard 
in  America. 

King  .\lbert  addressed  the  regiment, 
sjKaking  forcefully,  with  little  jerks  of  his 
head  to  emphasize  his  words.  Then  the 
regimental  colors  were  brought  to  him,  and 
he  hung  on  the  staff  the  highest  honor  in 
the  gift  of  the  Belgian  militar>’  authoiities. 
.All  had  fought  so  bravely  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  decorate,  not  officer  or 
soldier,  but  the  regiment! 

The  band  played  the  Belgian  national 
air — everv’body  cheered — including  an  itin¬ 
erant  Yankee,  who  was  amazed  at  the 
moisture  in  his  eyes. 

What? — cheer  when  Fumes  was  resound¬ 
ing  to  that  monarchical  cr\’,  “U/t’c  le  roir 
“!’»;« le  rot!" 

Monarchical  nothing!  The  Seventh  had 
“held”  on  its  five-yard  line.  “U/tr  le  roil" 
w’as  their  college  yell. 
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LIUCKY  arc  the  aeulrals.  They 
are  not  only  out  of  the  war,  hut 
they  may  see  the  war  on  all  sides. 
—  ■ — i  The  back  of  my  j>ass|X)rt  is  mot¬ 
tled  with  the  signatures  of  the  t>fficials  of 
different  lands.  When  I  enteretf  Germany, 
the  gray-coated,  helmeted  officer  at  the 
frontier,  as  he  ran  his  eye  over  the  vis^, 
studied  the  last  one  at  length.  This  was  a 
French  staff  officer’s  passe  mUitaire  to  go 
from  Calais  to  Dunkirk.  F'inally,  he  re¬ 
turned  the  passport  with  a  glance  that  said» 
in  all  languages: 


“Oh,  you  .XmericansI" 

He  did  not  like  to  let  me  by;  but  as  my 
countiy-  was  not  at  war  with  his.  he  could 
not  deny  the  right  of  travel  to  a  peaceful 
citizen  whose  |>a(Mrrs  were  in  order. 

I  was  going  to  Germany  as  a  timrist,  as 
an  observer  who  would  not  have  to  com¬ 
mit  himself,  as  one  must  in  Germany  by 
writing  pro-German  pro|>aganda  in  order  to 
see  alx)ut  as  much  of  battle  as  you  see  of 
Broadway  by  looking  at  the  sky-scTa|H‘rs 
from  a  feny-lxKit. 

.■\t  the  front  you  are  under  the  magnetism 
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peasant  women  who  take  the  place  of  the 
horses  and  of  the  men  who  die  at  his  com¬ 
mand. 

His  picture  is  everywhere,  always  in  uni¬ 
form.  Always  it  is  the  soldier:  the  soldier 
in  the  peasant’s  cottage,  the  soldier  looking 
down  at  you  from  the  wall  of  a  hotel  foyer 
or  a  government  palace.  His  face  is  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  eye  of  Germany  and  fills 
the  mind  with  its  strength,  its  sternness,  its 
alertness.  It  is  a  face  which  says  “For¬ 
ward!”  in  ever>'  line. 


of  the  pressure  of  great  masses  of  trained 
troops.  When  I  traveled  on  one  of  si.\ty- 
five  French  militar>'  trains,  each  bearing  a 
thousand  men  through  Dunkirk  in  a  single 
day,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  French  army 
was  invincible.  Trains  of  reser\'ists  in  Ger¬ 
many  exercised,  in  turn,  the  spell  of  German 
invincibility.  His  ver>’  effort  to  get  to  the 
front  blurs  a  correspondent’s  impartiality  of 
obser\-ation. 

One  reason  given  for  keeping  correspond¬ 
ents  back  is  that  the  sights  in  the  trenches 
are  too  ghastly  for  description.  Such  hor¬ 
rors  I  had  witnessed  in  Manchuria;  but 
nothing  of  the  reek  of  battle  aftermath  ever 
so  gripped  me  with  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  war  as  what  I  witnessed  in  Germany 
without  tr\-ing  at  all  to  reach  an  army’s 
headquarters. 

I  saw  a  Germany  where  you  could  not 
turn  a  street  corner  without  meeting  a  con¬ 
valescent  wounded  man  in  his  stained  green 
uniform  or  a  woman  who  was  holding  back 
her  tears;  where  you  could  not  look  into  a 
face  or  a  sho|>-window  without  feeling  that 
subtle  miser>’  which  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
women  stemming  their  sobs. 

NO  LACK  OF  FOOD  IN  GERMANY 

The  confusion  of  mind  which  came  from 
reading  ]>artisan  EInglish  [)apers  and  |>ar- 
tisan  German  |>aj)ers  and  from  the  German 
government’s  wireless  news  in  .\merica 
was  cleared  by  what  you  saw  no  less  than 
by  what  you  learned  in  conversation.  E!r- 
rors  t)f  impression  were  corrected.  The 
first  of  these  was  about  a  starving  Germany. 
Food  was  literally  thrust  at  you  from  all 
quarters.  Frankfurters  were  no  less  plenti¬ 
ful  at  the  railroad  stations  than  in  other 
days.  .\  world  in  uniform  was  munching 
brown  bread  and  raw  ham  sandwiches  de¬ 
spite  the  extxlus  of  male  labor  at  harx’est 
time.  No  crops  were  left  in  the  fields;  old 
men  and  boys  and  women,  the  drudge 
IK'asant  women  dragging  carts  while  the 
horses  were  at  the  front,  had  brought  them 
all  in.  They  had  managed  to  sow  great 
acreages  of  wheat,  whose  green  expanses 
under  the  somber  winter  skies  gave  the  only 
freshness  and  cheer  to  the  landscape. 

Germany  has  food  enough  to  last  for  a 
year.  The  question  is  if  she  has  the  men. 
These  she  will  give  while  she  has  them — for 
the  Kaiser.  Make  no  mistake  about  him. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  is  the  idol  of  the 


THE  KAISER’S  GERMANY 

The  English  idea  that  the  Crown  Prince, 
leading  the  military  i>arty,  started  the  war 
is  ridiculous.  He  is  {wpular  with  a  certain 
set.  He  has  more  of  the  bonhomie  of  com¬ 
radeship  than  his  father;  is  fond  of  a  good 
time  and  of  action,  of  women’s  company  as 
well  as  men’s,  and  of  good  wine.  He  takes  a 
sort  of  mischievous  delight  in  opposing  his 
father,  whose  serious  self-importance  ex¬ 
cites  the  son’s  sense  of  irresponsible  humor. 
But  the  war  is  not  of  the  Crown  Prince’s 
brewing. 

It  is  Germany’s  war;  the  war  of  Germany 
fashioning  itself  unconsciously  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  the  Kaiser.  No  German  in  that 
busy,  progressive  Germany  has  worked 
harder  than  he.  He  has  led  and  he  has 
driven.  .\nd  Germans  are  deepest  in  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  royal  idea.  His  ancestors  built 
the  empire;  under  him  Germany  has  risen 
to  her  present  power.  He  personifies  Ger¬ 
many.  Of  his  kind,  he  has  been  a  great 
king,  as  old  Frederick  was,  as  Louis  XIV. 
was.  .\nd  he  is  king  of  the  greatest  militarj- 
machine  the  world  has  ever  known.  “.At¬ 
tack!”  says  his  upturned  mustache  and 
stem,  set  mouth. 

The  German  youths  I  have  seen  lying 
wounded  in  the  freight  warehouse  at  Calais 
and  everx*  gallant  German  on  the  firing-line 
are  acting  out  no  calculated  system  of  ag¬ 
gression,  but  the  results  of  his  training. 

German  enterprise  had  spread  over 
Europe.  Germans  studied  hard,  labored 
hard.  They  learned  foreign  languages.  By 
dint  of  industrx’  they  shook  foreign  compe¬ 
tition.  The  German  sees  the  Englishman 
as  stupid  and  slow  and  taking  things  easy, 
while  he  himself  plods  long  hours  and  is 
better  educated  in  the  mass.  He  believes 
in  his  superiority  and  therefore  in  his  sys¬ 
tem.  He  is  fighting  for  what  England 
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fought  for  when  she  won  her  colonies  over¬ 
sea  by  arms.  But  he  puts  it  that  he  is 
fighting  in  defense  against  the  enmity  of  a 
jealous  world  which  wants  to  stifle  him. 

On  all  sides  the  neutral  American,  whose 
friendship  is  wanted  by  every  partisan, 
hears  the  protest  that  Germany  is  not  a  mil¬ 
itary  but  a  iieaceful  nation.  By  the  same 
token,  the  French  protest  that  they  are 
still  militar\’,  while  Poincare’s  government 
takes  care  that  no  general  at  the  front  be¬ 
comes  too  much  of  a  popular  hero,  and  that 
no  Bourbon  or  Napoleonic  princes  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  serve  France.  And  doesn’t  the  old 
Spaniard  protest  that  he  is  realty  progres¬ 
sive?  Yes,  the  German  soldier  does  believe 
that  he  is  fighting  for  peace. 

German  solidarity  is  an  instinct.  Under 
the  pressure  of  war  not  only  did  ever\'  one 
turn  patriot,  with  no  thought  e.xcept  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  patriotism  worked  out  well  in 
practise.  All  not  only  wanted  to  help,  but 
had  their  part  assign^.  Every  one’s  duty 
was  confidence,  optimism,  invincibility. 

“BUSINESS  AS  USUAL” 

“Berlin  is  perfectly  normal.  You  would 
hardly  know  that  there  was  a  war,’’  said 
travelers  who  came  from  Germany. 

.\  Berlin  alight  at  night  and  a  London 
darkened  for  fear  of  ZepiK'lins  make  a  con¬ 
trast  that  leads  to  a  su{)erficial  impression. 
By  day,  e.xcept  for  the  sight  of  officers  in 
restaurants  and  streets  and  of  marching 
bodies  of  recruits,  London,  too,  insists  on 
being  normal — in  face  of  protests  that  the 
nation  is  in  danger.  “Wake  up,  England! 
This  is  war!  Face  the  facts!”  But  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  throngs  on  the  Strand  are 
as  great  as  ever. 

The  French  would  not  think  of  bu.siness; 
only  of  war.  Theirs  was  a  pitiful  candor. 
“We  know  it  is  life  or  death  for  France!” 
they  said,  and  were  willing  that  all  the 
world  should  know  the  truth,  .\fter  all, 
when  a  man  sees  a  bayonet  coming  at  his 
throat,  if  he  says,  “I  apprehend  there  are 
mosquitoes  abroad,”  he  is  not  always  ac¬ 
quitted  of  posing. 

Germany  insisted  that  business  must  go 
on  as  usual.  It  was  heresy  for  any  German 
civilian  to  think  that  the  war  was  affecting 
him  in  his  daily  routine  of  business  or  labor. 

Men  in  Wall  Street,  when  the>'  are  risk¬ 
ing  all  on  a  turn  of  the  market,  present  the 
same  front;  and  sometimes  it  does  kee|) 


stocks  from  going  down.  Any  one  in  danger 
of  bankruptcy  who  expresses  a  fear  of  it  is 
bound  to  bring  it  on.  Germany,  with  her 
vast  armies,  had  to  think  of  her  economic 
danger.  Every  man  at  home  had  to  face  an 
enemy  while  the  soldiers  faced  the  French, 
English,  and  Russians.  England  says: 
“What  if  we  should  lose?”  Germany  says: 
“We  are  bound  to  win!”  England  asks  one 
returning  from  Germany:  “Do  you  think 
they  will  try  an  inv'asion  and  a  Zeppelin 
raid?”  Germany  says  of  the  English:  “We 
have  them  scared,  eh?” 

When  I  asked  the  hotel  clerk  in  Berlin 
if  he  had  a  room,  he  went  through  the  forms 
of  the  pressure  of  business  in  a  convention 
season.  He  would  look  and  see.  Yes,  there 
was  a  good  one  vacant  on  the  second  floor. 
The  truth  was  that  the  upper  floors  were  en¬ 
tirely  unoccupied.  So  was  the  main  dining¬ 
room;  but  the  breakfast-room  was  given 
the  air  of  a  cozy  and  confident  hostelrx’. 
One  missed  no  variety  of  food  except  ba¬ 
nanas  and  oranges,  which  the  blockade 
keeps  out.  My  waiter,  a  Swede  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  a  young  German  waiter 
gone  to  the  front,  confess^  that  business 
was  ver>’  bad. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  to  London?”  I  sug¬ 
gested.  “They  have  all  the  German  waiters 
interned.  The  biggest  hotel  is  really  full, 
there” — to  the  disgust  of  Englishmen  who 
can’t  wake  up  their  countrx-men. 

“I  think  I  will!” 

An  old  German  waiter  who  had  over¬ 
heard  me,  after  giving  me  a  “Damn  the 
English!”  glance,  took  him  to  one  side  and 
told  him  that  all  the  restaurants  in  London 
were  closed  for  fear  of  a  7.epjK*lin  raid.  He 
l)elieved  it,  too;  ever>-body  seemed  to  in 
Berlin.  That  old  waiter,  by  the  way,  had 
already  said  to  me:  “Don’t  you  find  Berlin 
jjerfectly  normal,  sir?” 

GERMANY  A  UNIT 

Perfectly  normal!  Evety  one  you  met 
repeated  this.  To  mention  that  you  had 
noticed  some  effects  of  the  war  was  to  bring 
that  look — the  look  which  changed  you  from 
a  friend  to  a  foe  and  gave  you  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  a  rooter  on  the  Yale  benches 
breaking  out  with  an  intimation  that  Har¬ 
vard  was  going  to  win.  The  rah-rah  busi¬ 
ness  prevails  throughout  the  whole  na¬ 
tion. 

You  may  criticize  England  as  much  as 
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you  please  in  English  restaurants,  and  all 
\ou  will  get  is  a  look  which  says,  “Must  be 
a  German-American,  that  fellow,.”  or  possi¬ 
bly  an  assent  to  the  need  of  England's  wa¬ 
king  up.  They’re  that  way,  the  English;  it  is 
one  of  theii  weaknesses  that  may  keep  them 
from  winning  the  war.  But  tr\'  criticism 
in  Germany  and  you  are  encircled  with  eyes 
blazing  censure.  If  the  .\merican  flag  which 
I  had  in  my  buttonhole  was  hidden  by  my 
overcoat,  the  stares  I  got  made  me  wonder 
if  I  had  developed  horns  and  a  tail.  My 
friend,  another  .\merican,  and  myself  al¬ 
ways  had  our  railway  compartment  to  our¬ 
selves.  VVe  two  might  occupy  si.\  places, 
while  in  another  compartment  seven  Ger¬ 
mans  occupied  the  same  number. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sturdy  German 
woman  in  trim  Red  Cross  outfit  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  in  Hanover.  I  wantetl. something  to 
eat,  and  while  the  train  stopped  I  saw  a  row 
of  sandwiches  on  a  table,  in  front  of  a  row  of 
soup-plates  and  a  bucket  of  steaming  soup. 
I  dived  into  my  change-iiocket  with  a  view 
to  buying  a  sandwich,  and  then  I  saw  the 
woman.  She  looked  to  me  as  big  as  Mi¬ 
nerva.  Her  lips  half  formed  the  word  “Eng- 
lischerl”  An  Englischer  tr>’ing  to  buy  the 
food  that  she  was  giving  free  to  the  Kai¬ 
ser’s  soldiers'.  The  Ux>k  she  gave  me  still 


shops  were  open,  if  empty,  and  the  pave¬ 
ments  still  intact  and  the  people  still  had 
faces,  hands,  feet,  and  bodies,  and  lived  by 
eating  and  drinking,  as  they  did  in  time  of 
peace. 

I  had  been  in  Berlin  before  and  compari¬ 
sons  were  f>ossible.  There  were  fewer  peo¬ 
ple  by  a  good  many  on  Friedrichstrasse,  the 
Strand  of  Berlin,  than  in  antebellum  days, 
and  little  of  the  old,  busy  spirit  in  their 
manner.  They  moved  slowly,  as  if  some¬ 
what  tired  of  pretending  that  they  had  a  lot 
to  do  when  they  had  not. 

In  one  of  the  great  department  stores  I 
found  five  customers  on  three  floors.  I  was 
inclined  to  report  the  proprietor  to  the 
Kaiser:  he  turned  on  the  lights  only  when 
a  customer  approached  a  counter.  Infi¬ 
nitely  important  are  lights  in  keeping  up  a 
people’s  spirit.  Berlin  even  tried  to  start 
up  its  night  life  again — the  night  life  which 
it  had  organized  as  a  counter  attraction  to 
that  of  Paris  for  provincials  and  foreigners. 
But  there  are  limits  even  to  German  pa¬ 
triotism.  Besides,  the  provincials  and  for¬ 
eigners  were  missing. 

On  Sunday  morning  a  band — of  course  a 
militar\'  band — played  opposite  the  silent 
royal  palace.  There  was  only  a  small  gath¬ 
ering.  a  wistful,  sad  crowd,  I  should  call  it, 


bums  in  the  back  of  my  heacl.  where  it  went 
sizzling  through.  From  a  giHxl  Samaritan, 
with  the  sweetness  of  humanity  in  her  eyes, 
she  had  turned  to  a  fier>'  .\mazon. 

“Perfectly  normal.”  when  in  the  windows 
of  the  offices  of  the  two  great  shi|>ping  com¬ 
panies  the  register  board  of  steamers  about 
to  sail  for  (torts  in  all  (xirts  of  the  world 
were  blank!  Perfectly  normal,  because  all 


with  the  mighty  statue  of  \'ictof>-  to  old 
William  looming  out  of  the  mist. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  the 
Berliners  came  out  to  the  caf«  for  sand¬ 
wiches  and  beer — as  chea()  as  ever,  by  go\‘- 
emment  order.  They  were  not  in  such 
numbers  as  usual,  and  there  was  only  the 
semblance  of  the  old  gusto  in  their  gas¬ 
tronomic  and  conversational  functions. 
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Rather  drearily  they  made  their  way  home¬ 
ward  in  a  drizzle — but  with  streets  nor¬ 
mally  lighted,  while  those  in  hated  London 
were  not. 

OPERA  AND  IRON  CROSSES 

The  Royal  Opera  was  open  and,  of  all  the 
amusement  places  that  I  saw,  the  best  j>a- 
tronized.  The  night  I  went  there  was  a 
fairly  large  audience.  Germans  love  music; 
and  music  is  a  great  solace.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  that  in  the  j>anic  of  1907  our  own 
opera  and  musical  comedies  were  all  at¬ 
tended?  In  the  great  room  where  the  audi¬ 
ence  goes  to  eat  and  chat,  the  circular 
promenade  went  on  as  usual  during  the 
intermission. 

There  were  many  officers,  all  convalescent 
from  wounds.  I  noticed  a  dozen  Iron 
Crosses.  That  imperial  reward  of  bravery 
is  given  freely.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
man  in  twenty  had  it  in  the  Franco- Prus¬ 
sian  war.  The  plan  in  this  war  is  to  follow 
that  precedent;  but  if  this  war  continues 
long,  the  recipients  may  number  one  in  ten. 
It  is  hardly  aristocratically  e.xclusive  even 
now,  for  I  saw  it  on  officers  and  privates 
by  the  thousand.  Sometimes  a  score  of 
crosses  were  allowed  to  a  comixiny  for  a 
gallant  action.  As  it  was  difficult  for  the 
commander  to  choose  between  men  when 
all  had  rushed  on  with  courage  in  a  charge, 
the  recipients  were  selected  by  drawing  lots. 

Wounded  officers  from  the  front,  woundtxi 
officers  wearing  Iron  Crosses  home  from 
victory,  at  the  oj>era!  Doesn’t  that  rouse 
in  a  mind  associating  lomance  with  war  a 
picture  of  sj)irited  gaiety?  But  there  was 
a  sort  of  grim  hush  in  the  voices  of  the  prom¬ 
enading  groups;  the  voices  of  i)eoj>le  whose 
minds  are  not  on  what  they  are  saying. 

One  thing  I  obser\’ed  particularly:  a 
change  in  the  Prussian  officer,  that  officer 
so  conscious  of  his  caste,  given  to  making 
all  passers-by  turn  out  for  him.  Though  he 
wear  an  Iron  Cross,  he  will  now  frequently 
give  half  the  road.  He  has  got  the  thing 
he  longed  for,  war.  It  is  not  glorious,  after 
all — not  glorious,  the  mud,  the  blood,  the 
stench,  the  herding  close  with  his  men  in 
the  cover  of  the  trcmches.  He  has  become  a 
trifle  more  human;  he  has  found  that  his 
men  are  human. 

His  wife,  his  sister,  or  his  mother  who 
walked  beside  him  at  the  opera  promenade 
teemed  rather  to  want  to  look  at  him  than 


so  talk.  I  noticed  the  same  thing  in  my 
tours  of  the  mean  streets,  when  mother,  wife, 
or  sister  leaned  on  the  arm  of  a  returned 
private.  Often  they  were  honestly  silent 
and  holding  hands  very  tightly.  For  the 
wounded  as  soon  as  well  are  going  back  to 
the  front,  perhaps  nev’er  to  return. 

After  they  are  discharged  from  the  hos¬ 
pital  they  are  given  a  short  furlough  to  visit 
their  homes,  with  free  railroad  travel,  free 
food  at  the  stations.  On  every  tram-car,  in 
every  railroad  station,  you  saw  these  voy¬ 
agers  who  bore  their  scars  of  battle.  When 
they  were  young  and  unmarried,  they 
looked  as  if  they  were  equal  to  it  again;  and 
when  they  were  older  and  left  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  at  home,  they  had  the  grim  resolution 
of  the  Kaiser’s  orders,  but  desire  was  not 
strong.  All  seemed  well  cared  for.  That  is 
the  business  of  a  paternal  government. 
Serve  and  obey,  and  Germany  will  win. 

And  some  of  the  young  were  boyishly 
cheerful  and  proud,  as  if  they  had  had  part 
in  a  splendid  adventure  and  wanted  an¬ 
other.  One  showed  me  his  souvenir — a 
piece  of  shrapnel  jacket,  the  piece  that  went 
into  his  side.  His  coat,  torn  by  other  pieces, 
had  been  sewed,  but  not  too  nicely,  as  he 
wanted  to  exhibit  the  tears. 

A  HEART  IN  THE  MACHINE 

When  I  went  through  one  of  the  great 
hospitals  I  had  again  the  sense  of  the  ma¬ 
chine-like  impersonality  of  German  nation¬ 
alism.  Each  wounded  man  was  a  human 
body  machine  and  so  treated.  There  was 
the  monotony  of  machineiy';  an  absence  of 
the  cheeriness  of  the  personal  touch  which 
we  And  in  our  own  hospitals.  A  German 
hospital  is  better  disciplined  and  organized 
than  a  French;  German  ambulances  and 
dressing  stations  are  more  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  and  smoothly  managed,  because  the 
loyal,  obedient  German  sinks  his  indindu- 
ality  in  exact  resiK>nse  to  the  command  of 
his  superior. 

Again  and  again  I  was  asked  the  question, 
“How  long  do  you  think  the  war  will  last?” 
Or,  “Does  England  think  that  it  will  be  a 
long  war?”  I  had  stereot)'|)ed  my  answer 
with  a  purpose.  I  always  uttered  it  with 
a  matter-of<ourse  conviction,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  watching  the  effect  on  that  reas.scrted 
bluff  about  everything  being  jxTfectly 
normal. 

“How  long  will  the  war  last?”  asked  the 
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suj)erintendent  who  had  shown  me  over  the 
hospital. 

“Three  years,”  I  replied. 

The  superintendent’s  hands  and  head 
went  down.  “Three  yearsi  More  and 
more  wounded!”  he  exclaimed. 

I  was  sorr\’  that  I  had  not  made  it  two 
months.  For  a  quarter  of  a  minute  he  was 
not  a  cog  in  the  imperial  machine  of  war, 
but  human.  So  were  all  the  wounded  in  his 
hospital  human,  if  one  got  beneath  the  crust 
of  martial  organization.  A  quarter  of  a 
minute,  I  say,  for  accuracy’s  sake;  for  he 
promptly  stiffened  up.  He  was  a  German 
again — one  of  ihe  units  of  a  mighty  mili¬ 
tarism. 

“We’ll  see  it  through  to  the  end!”  he 
said. 

THE  WOUNDED 

More  and  more  wounded — wounded — 
wounded  by  the  yard!  The  lists  keep  com¬ 
ing  in,  an  endless  monotony  of  Hanses  and 
Fritzes  in  small  type.  Sometimes  they  are 
a  month  old.  A  newspaper  man  counted 
how  many  names  an  inch  averages  and  then 
made  his  totals.  But  he  received  a  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  censor  who  had  been  check¬ 
ing  off  the  figures.  He  was  overrunning 
by  about  fifty  to  the  foot!  .\  ver>*  exact 
bureaucracy,  the  German. 

Up  to  November  fifteenth  the  Germans 
had  lost  a  million  men  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing.  Think  of  commanding  a 
countr>'  to  apjK*ar  j)erfectly  normal  with 
such  a  weight  as  that  in  the  hearts  of  its 
families!  It  is  requiring  a  nation  of  seven¬ 
ty  millions  to  act  with  the  fortitude  of  the 
little  community  of  ancient  Spartans. 

“You  must  not  weep  in  public,”  says  the 
Kaiser;  and  German  women  do  not.  But 
they  ap|)ear  in  the  streets  with  eyes  red  from 
nights  of  weeping.  Moreover,  you  must 
not  circulate  any  rumors  of  bad  news  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  government — which  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  diversion  among  Englishmen.  The  |>en- 
alty  for  this  is  a  year  in  jail. 

All  the  news  which  the  German  public 
gets  is  the  brief  official  announcements  from 
Grand  Headquarters  and  the  daily  batch  of 
press  matter  given  out  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
When  bad  news  must  l>e  printed  there  is 
always  some  gowl  news  to  offset  it.  The  re- 
|)ort  of  the  Emden's  fate,  when  I  was  in 
Berlin,  was  accompanied  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  twenty-six  hundred  prisoners  had 
l>een  taken  around  Dixmude  and  Ypres. 


These  include  some  English.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  like  immensely  to  hear  of  prisoners 
taken,  particularly  if  they  are  English. 
They  hardly  seem  to  realize  that  the  Allies 
also  have  a  great  many  prisoners. 

THE  GERMAN  PRISON  CAMP 

The  shar[)est  contrast  of  all  in  war  which 
the  neutral  may  observe  is  seeing  the  men 
of  one  army  which,  from  the  other  side,  he 
watched  march  into  battle — armed,  con¬ 
fident,  disciplined  parts  of  an  organization, 
ready  to  sweep  all  before  them  in  a  charge — 
become  so  many  sheep,  disarmed,  disorgan¬ 
ized,  rounded  up  like  vagrants  in  a  bread¬ 
line  and  surrounded  by  a  fold  of  barbed  wire 
and  sentries. 

This  was  the  lot  of  the  nine  thousand 
English,  French,  and  Russians  in  the 
“show”  German  prison  camp  at  Doberitz, 
near  Berlin,  which  you  may  visit  by  official 
permission.  But  you  may  not  visit  any  of 
the  other  camps. 

On  a  sandy  knoll,  fully  exposed  to  the 
bleak  wind,  the  prisoners  sleep  on  straw 
ticks  inside  of  big  cavaln.’  tents.  .And  they 
do  not  wear  any  nighties,  you  may  be  sure. 
They  wear  the  clothes  in  which  they  were 
captured,  unless  their  government  through 
the  .American  ambassador  has  provided 
them  with  others. 

There  has  Ijeen  a  howdy-do  of  counter¬ 
charges  by  Germans  and  British  about 
treatment  of  prisoners.  The  facts  are  these, 
and  they  should  be  given  in  fairness,  with¬ 
out  prejudice:  The  British  government  has 
sent  to  British  prisoners  in  Germany  thick 
suits  of  winter  underclothes  and  socks  and 
coats,  while  the  Germans  agreed  to  fur¬ 
nish  two  blankets  apiece.  Slost  of  the 
prisoners  hadn’t  yet  received  these  blan¬ 
kets  when  I  was  in  Berlin.  England  sup¬ 
plies  her  prisoners  with  a  full  outfit  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  blankets  and  feeds  them  with  the 
regular  British  army  ration. 

On  the  highest  jx)int  of  the  small  knoll 
two  field-guns  commanded  the  enclosure  at 
Doberitz. 

“I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  ammunition 
for  those  guns.  They  are  just  a  reminder 
to  these  boys  not  to  try  any  funny  tricks,” 
said  the  English-speaking  German  who 
showed  me  around.  .An  adventurous  spirit 
had  taken  him  to  .America,  where  he  had 
earned  his  living  at  various  jobs  in  different 
parts  of  the  countrx’.  He  always  sp>oke  of 


the  prisoners  as  “boys;”  and  if  I  wished  to  “It’s  all  in  the  day’s  work,”  said  Tommy; 
ask  the  “boys”  any  questions,  it  must  be  “and  lousy,  too!” 

through  him.  But  Tommy  does  not  like  being  shown  off 

Many  prisoners  were  on  fatigue  duty  when  he  is  a  prisoner,  while  the  Russian 
under  sentries.  They  were  building  roack  takes  it  with  a  broad  grin.  One  Tommy 
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and  leveling  ground  for  the  new  prison 
barracks.  This  was  no  humiliation.  It 
was  a  relief.  Imagine  the  monotony  of  life 
to  these  men  walking  up  and  down  like 
caged  animals,  slapping  their  bodies  to  keep 
warm,  day  in  ami  out,  and  thinking  of 
home. 

.\t  Dol)eritz  the  French  kept  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  did  not  sell  their  blankets,  as 
Tommy  Atkins  will,  in  the  careless  way  of 
the  regular  soldier.  Their  blue  coats  and 
red  trousers  were  kept  neat  and  clean. 
They  seemed  subdued,  a  little  sad  and  grim. 
The  Russians  were  good-humored,  hearty 
children.  They  could  stand  the  hardshi|>s 
better  than  the  others,  for  their  standard  of 
living  at  home  is  pretty  low.  Your  nos¬ 
trils  told  you  when  you  were  entering  a 
Russian  tent,  too.  But  in  all  the  tents  some 
man  was  engaged  in  hunting  the  jK*rsecu- 
tors  in  his  underclothes. 

PRISON  MANNERS 

Tommy  .\tkins — well,  he  was  Tommy 
Atkins.  He  had  not  lost  his  cai>acity  for 
his  cockney  joke.  To  this  had  Kipling's 
Soldiers  Three  descended :  to  lining  up  in  the 
morning  to  receive  some  oatmeal  and  coffee, 
and  at  noon  a  bowl  of  thin  cabbage  soup 
and  some  brown  bread,  and  at  night  more 
coffee  and  bread;  and  to  being  herded  by 
German  bayonets. 


seated  on  his  straw  sack,  with  a  broken 
briar  pipe  that  had  a  stem  about  an  inch 
long  between  his  teeth,  was  busy  knitting  a 
sock. 

“Where  did  you  learn  to  knit?”  I  asked. 

“In  India,”  he  answered,  without  looking 
up;  and  I  knew  that  what  he  wanted  to  say 
was:  “Move  along  and  look  at  the  next 
cage.” 

“Here  are  the  non-commissioned  English 
officers,”  said  my  chaj>eron,  as  he  opened 
the  door  of  a  little  shanty  where  a  dozen 
men  rose  to  their  feet.  Head  above  the 
group  was  a  giant  sergeant,  who  had  a 
ser\  ice  color  on  his  coat. 

“Where  did  you  get  that?”  I  asked. 
Such  questions  were  allowable,  but  none 
that  related  to  the  prisoners’  treatment. 

“South  .\frica!”  he  answered  proudly. 

The  small  window  was  darkened  by  an¬ 
other  figure,  a  big  Scotch  sergeant.  He  had 
turned  his  back  on  the  visitors.  We  could 
just  count  him  out  of  the  Zoo.  Hats  off  to 
his  6ne,  sensitive  soldierly  pride! 

“Now,  these  two  boys  are  sons  of  rich 
men,”  said  my  chaperon,  when  we  were  in 
the  cook-house,  as  he  called  for  two  young 
Russians.  “They  were  serv'ing  their  first 
year.  They  are  ver>’  good  boys,  so  we  let 
them  work  here.  That’s  all,  boys.  Now, 
this  fellow  got  half  blinded  by  a  shell-burst. 
We  let  him  hang  around  the  cook-house, 
too,  because  he  can’t  see  very  well.” 
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He  iK)inted  to  a  little  Frenchman.  The 
picture  he  made  had  pathos  enough  for 
either  Hugo  or  Daudet.  He  was  huddled 
up  as  if  to  make  himself  smaller  and  less  in 
the  way,  and  eating  soup,  with  his  nose 
close  to  the  bowl,  from  his  pitiful  weakness 
of  vision.  Like  some  sickly,  harmless  kit¬ 
ten  he  was  allowed  to  remain  about  the 
premises.  Probably  he  would  be  like  this 
all  his  life.  And  he  was  young. 

“We  mean  that  the  boys  shall  sleep  warm 
this  winter,”  my  chaperon  e.xplained,  as 
we  rode  over  to  see  the  new  wooden  houses 
which  were  building.  Each  was  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  hundred  men,  sleeping  like  sar¬ 
dines  in  a  tin;  but  each  had  a  stove,  a  real 
stove.  If  all  prisoners  were  sheltered  like 
this,  there  could  be  no  complaint;  but  those 
who  have  to  remain  in  the  tents  on  straw 
ticks  might  envy  any  snowbound  part>-  of 
explorers  on  short  rations. 

WHY  PRISONERS  ARE  NOT  EXCHANGED 

Why,  I  wondered,  should  not  the  nations 
interchange  prisoners?  Why  should  not 
that  stalwart  Scot  return  to  fight  in  the 
British  ranks  and  some  stalwart  Prussian 
return  to  fight  in  the  German?  Why  should 
not  that  blinded  little  Frenchman  be  sent 
to  his  home  and  some  equally  unfortunate 
German  know  the  love  and  care  of  his  fam¬ 
ily?  The  answer  is  that  no  government 
except  the  British  tells  the  number  it  has 
lost  in  prisoners;  and  some  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  governments,  at  least,  fear  the  effect 
on  its  public  too  much  to  confess  the  number 
it  has  lost.  The  business  of  national  morale 
in  a  war  does  not  consider  heartbreaks. 

“Do  you  think  that  .\mcrica  will  be 
drawn  in,  too?”  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
camp  asked. 

“No,”  said  my  chaperon,  who  had  been 
in  .\merica  and  thought  he  knew  all  about 
us.  “Only  the  dollar  talks  in  .\merica.” 

If  a  talking  dollar  keeps  us  out  of  such  a 
mess  as  Europe  is  in,  I  hope  that  our  silver 
prima  donna  may  never  suffer  a  vocal 
breakdown. 

At  interx’als  while  we  were  at  camp  we 
heard  the  rattle  of  rapid-firers  and  the  rifle¬ 
shots  on  the  drill-ground  near  by;  and  in  re¬ 
turning  to  Berlin  I  passed  marching  batal- 
ions  of  new  volunteers,  whose  old  serx’ice  blue 
uniforms — there  is  not  enough  green  for  all 
— you  see  in  eveiy  town  and  on  ever>-  road. 
Some  were  sturdy — those  who  had  been  ex¬ 


cused  from  militar)-  service  when  their  time 
for  conscription  came  because  they  were  an 
only  son  or  the  supjxjrt  of  a  family.  Others 
wore  glasses  and  looked  weakly.  They  had 
not  passed  the  physical  examination  when 
they  were  “called  up,”  but  were  good 
enough  now. 

Men,  more  men!  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  all  the  nations  have  put  in  more 
than  they  had  ever  e.xpected  to  need.  Some 
of  these  volunteers,  trained  only  two  or 
three  months,  have  already  been  sent  to  the 
firing-line.  Before  the  war  people  won¬ 
dered  how  long  the  world  could  stand  the 
strain  of  it  financially.  Now  the  question 
is,  how  long  before  no  one  will  be  left  alive? 

THE  HATE  OF  A  NATION 

The  Germans  were  not  wanting  to  fight 
France  and  Russia,  but  England.  The  hate 
of  the  Red  Cross  woman  in  the  station  at 
Hanover  is  the  hate  of  a  nation.  Crystal¬ 
lized,  the  attitude  toward  England  is  that 
of  disappointed  hope.  England  holds  the 
sea;  she  joined  in  the  war  when  Germany 
wanted  her  to  keep  out.  In  the  inner  world 
of  rumor  you  heard  it  said  quite  positively 
that  soon  Germany  would  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Russia,  followed  by  one  with 
France,  thus  leaving  her  free  to  attack 
England.  The  wish  which  was  father  to 
the  thought  spread  in  waves  downward  in 
the  social  scale  of  that  responsive  public. 
The  humorous  journals  ceased  to  cartoon 
the  French  and  the  Russians.  The  French 
l^ecame  a  chivalrous,  brave  race — fighting 
for  their  countrx'.  Germany  pitied  them. 
She  had  no  ill-will  against  Russia.  As  for 
the  Belgian,  German  feeling  amounts  to 
contempt.  He  played  the  fool.  He  did 
not  recognize  power  and  give  it  room.  Let 
him  take  the  consequences.  Let  the  British 
who  got  him  into  trouble  take  care  of  him. 
No  neutral  has  yet  visited  a  camp  of  Bel¬ 
gian  prisoners  in  Germany. 

There  was  no  longer  any  sale  for  the 
sheafs  of  picture  ix)st-cards  poured  forth 
from  the  pres.ses  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
delineating  the  Russian  as  a  barbarian  and 
the  Frenchman  as  a  degenerate  runt,  to 
whom  the  German  peasant  was  giving  a 
sixinking.  Indeed,  a  glut  in  the  post-card 
market  was  plainly  discernible.  Satirical 
and  humorous  post -cards,  making  the  war 
a  mighty  winning  game  for  Germany,  no 
longer  suited  the  temper  of  the  people. 
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More  victories  were  needed  to  bull  the  ix)st- 
card  market. 

The  i>eople  had  started  with  victory. 
They  had  been  drilled  to  the  aggressive  and 
to  e.xpect  victoiy’.  Many  weeks  had  passed 
without  good  news,  while  the  wounded  kept 
|x>uring  back  from  the  front.  The  Ger¬ 
man  troops  ought  to  be  in  Paris  and  were 
not;  they  ought  to  be  in  Warsaw  and  were 
not — though  far  out  in  the  peasant  cottages, 
so  skilfully  written  were  the  official  bulle¬ 
tins  that  the  old  men  and  the  women 
thought  Germany  was  still  advancing. 
These  simple  souls  did  not  know  that  the 
days  without  news  had  meant  retreat  from 
Paris  and  Warsaw. 

The  Berliners,  being  more  worldly  wise, 
hearing  day  after  day  the  shibboleth  of  “On 
to  Calais,”  were  feeling  the  strain  of  the 
hammering  blows  at  Dixmude  and  Ypres 
which  were  said  to  be  gaining  ground,  but 
without  ever  getting  beyond  Dixmude  and 
Ypres.  There  was  something  sullen  in  the 
public  attitude,  something  of  repressed  and 
bitter  resentment.  Indeed,  Berlin  was 
finding  war  no  less  sad  and  grim  than  Paris 
found  it. 

NO  THOUGHT  OF  YIELDING 

But  do  not  mistake  this  as  an  indication 
of  any  thought  of  yielding — not  to  the  hated 
English.  Germany  must  win.  More  guns 
were  going  up  to  the  western  front,  where 
she  would  yet  crush  through.  Hints  of  an 
invasion  of  England  were  in  the  air.  .\nd 
von  Hindenberg,  who  had  tricked  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  East  Prussia,  would  trick  them 
again  in  Poland.  V'on  Hindenberg,  re¬ 
called  from  the  retired  list,  is  the  hero — not 
von  Moltke,  the  chief  of  staff.  V’on  Hin¬ 
denberg  shares  honors  with  the  forty-two- 
centimeter  howitzer  of  the  Krupjis,  who 
may  have  other  tricks  up  their  sleeves. 

The  surprise  of  this  monster  leads  Ger¬ 
mans  to  expect  more  surprises:  guns  that 
will  carry  across  the  Straits  of  Dover;  a 
hundred  Zeppelins  which  can  drop  liombs 
that  will  level  a  square.  Perhaps  the  staff 
has  all  these  wonders  in  store,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  taking  even  neutral  correspond¬ 
ents  into  its  confidence.  W^e  must  wait 
and  see;  rather,  wait  and  hear,  for  waiting 


and  hearing  is  the  business  of  the  press  in 
this  war.  Germany  may  win.  She  may 
even  take  London.  She  is  ready  to  risk 
much  to  gain  all. 

IN  HAMBURG 

“Communication  jierfectly  normal,”  I 
was  told  when  I  asked  about  going  to 
Hamburg,  which  is  like  going  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  There  were  three 
trains  a  day  against  a  dozen  in  ordinary 
times.  Hamburg,  Germany’s  doorway  to 
the  world,  could  not  keep  the  goose-step  of 
pretense  that  ever>-thing  was  perfectly  nor¬ 
mal.  It  is  a  dead  city  on  a  harbor  which  is 
forested  with  sailless  masts  and  smokeless 
funnels.  In  place  of  the  day’s  shipping 
news  api^ears  a  page  of  death  notices  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  have  died  in  battle.  Here  many 
English  had  lived — all  who  are  not  under 
seventeen  or  over  fifty-five,  though  they 
were  making  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
being  interned  as  prisoners  of  wai . 

Here  German  hatred  of  England,  if  not  of 
Englishmen,  is  bitterest.  England  and 
England  alone  has  robbed  Hamburg  of  her 
trade.  England  is  the  cause  of  the  silent 
streets  and  forces  employers  to  jray  the 
wages  of  idle  employees,  according  to  law 
in  time  of  war.  Germany  has  boasted  that 
she  had  no  moratorium,  the  spirit  of  pa¬ 
triotism  in  her  business  men  and  bankers 
taking  its  place  by  not  calling  loans  or  de¬ 
manding  the  payment  of  debts.  Splendid, 
this;  yet  what  if  individual  necessity  should 
assert  itself  and  cretlitor  should  press  debt¬ 
or  in  sheer  des|)eration?  Then  the  bricks 
.  might  begin  to  fall. 

VVhen  for  the  last  time,  near  the  Dutch 
frontier,  an  officer  brought  me  under  arrest 
to  his  office  in  the  station,  demanding  if  I 
were  an  “Englischer,”  and  found  my  pass- 
Ijort  all  right,  I  was  rather  relieved.  The 
restaurant  keejn'r  in  the  station  where  I  had 
a  meal  before  taking  a  train  to  Holland 
beamed  German  optimism. 

“Paris  by  Christmas,  then  England,  then 
Russia!”  he  said. 

“And  after  that,  .America?”  I  suggested. 

“No,  that  is  too  much,”  he  replied, 
laughing. 

I  suspect  him  of  being  a  diplomatist. 
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HONORE  ^ILLSIE 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 
J.  SCOTT  WILLIAMS 


The  First  Instalment:  ^^^len  James  Manning  was  fourteen,  his  father  was  killed  in  a  stone  quarry 
by  a  falling  derrick.  His  mother  accepted  a  position  as  housekeeper  for  an  Irish  lawyer,  Michael  Iannis, 
in  New  York,  and  Jim  went  along.  Eager  to  make  his  own  way,  he  took  a  job  in  the  foundation  of  a 
skyscraper,  fighting  down  his  horror  of  the  derricks.  One  night,  on  the  high  structure  of  the  unfinished 
building,  he  got  the  vision  of  his  life  work — he  was  to  be  an  engineer  in  the  West,  building  where  men 
had  never  built  before.  Jim  was  a  pioneer  at  heart — with  the  instincts  of  the  trail-maker.  His  mother 
married  “Uncle  Denny”  so  that  Jim  might  have  his  chance  at  college.  During  his  first  year,  Dennis’s 
niece.  Penelope,  came  to  live  with  them,  and  Jim  grew  ver\’  fond  of  her.  So  did  Jim’s  chum,  a  young 
Greek,  Saradokis;  and  a  rivalry  began  between  them.  Their  friendship  was  destroyed  when  the  Greek 
won  the  Marathon  by  giving  Jim  an  underhand  blow  that  stopped  him.  Pen  refused  to  believe  in  Sara¬ 
dokis’  treachery,  and  despite  her  response  to  Jim’s  boyish  love-making,  she  was  powerfully  attracted  to 
the  Greek.  When  Jim  started  for  the  West,  she  half -seriously  begg^  to  go  with  him,,  afraid  to  trust 
herself  under  the  spell  of  Saradokis’  influence. 


CHAPTER  VI-THE  CUB  ENGINEER 


Humans  constantly  shift  sand  and  rock  from  place 
to  place.  They  call  this  uvrk.  I  have  seen  Time  return 
their  every  work  to  the  form  in  which  it  was  created. 

.Musings  of  the  Elephant. 

r  T  NOON  of  a  bright  day,  Jim 
zV  ^  landed  at  a  little  way-station  far 
.  ^  i  up  in  the  mountains  of  VV^ashing- 

-..J  ton.  A  narrow-gage  track  ran  off 
into  apfxirent  nothingness.  Puffing  on  the 
narrow  gage  was  a  “dinky”  engine,  coupled 


to  a  flat-car.  Wooden  benches  were 
fastened  along  one  end  of  the  car.  The 
engineer  and  fireman  were  loading  sheet- 
iron  on  the  other  end.  They  looked  Jim 
over  as  he  approached  them. 

“Do  you  go  up  to  the  dam?”  he  asked. 

“If  we  ever  get  this  stuff  loaded,”  replied 
the  engineer. 

“I’d  like  to  go  up  with  you,”  said  Jim. 
“I’ve  got  a  job  up  there.” 
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The  engineer  grunted.  “Another  cub 
engineer!  All  right,  sonny!  Load  your 
trousseau  on  to  the  Pullman.” 

Jim  grinned  sheepishly  and  heaved  his 
trunk  and  suitcase  up  on  the  flat-car.  Then 
he  lent  a  hand  with  the  sheet-iron  and 
climbed  aboard. 

“Let  her  rip,  Bill,”  said  the  fireman.  .\nd 
she  proceeded  to  rip!  Jim  held  his  hat  be¬ 
tween  his  knees  and  clung  to  the  bench  with 
both  hands.  The  dinky  whipped  around 
curv'es  and  across  viaducts,  the  grade  rising 
steadily  until  just  as  Jim  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  his  moments  were  numbered, 
they  reached  the  first  steep  grade  into  the 
mountain.  From  this  point  the  ride  was  a 
slow  and  steady  climb  up  a  pine-covered 
ridge.  Just  before  sunset  the  engine 
stopped  at  a  freight  shed. 

“Go  on  up  the  trail,”  said  the  fireman. 
“We’ll  send  your  stuff  up  to  the  officers’ 
camp.” 

Jim  saw  a  wide  macadam  road  leading  up 
through  the  pines.  The  unmistakable 
sounds  of  great  construction  work  dropped 
faintly  down  to  him.  His  pulse  quickened 
and  he  started  up  the  road  which  wound  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  trees  whose 
trunks  were  silhouetted  against  the  setting 
sun.  Then  it  swept  into  the  open.  Jim 
stopped. 

First  he  saw  ranges,  stretching  away  and 
away  to  the  evening  glory  of  the  sky.  Then, 
nearer,  he  saw  solitary  peaks,  etched  black 
against  the  heavens,  and  groups  of  peaks 
whose  mighty  flanks  merged  as  if  in  a  final 
struggle  for  supremacy. 

The  boy  saw  a  country’  of  might\'  dis¬ 
tances,  of  indescribable  cruelty  and  hos¬ 
tility,  a  country'  of  unthinkable  heights  and 
impassable  depths,  a  country  that  existed 
in  unremitting  warfare  against  the  refining 
touch  of  verdure.  And  standing  so,  strug¬ 
gling  to  resist  the  sense  of  the  region’s  terri¬ 
fying  bigness,  he  saw  that  all  the  valleys 
and  canons  and  mountain  slopes  seemed  to 
focus  toward  one  point.  It  was  as  if  they 
had  concentrated  at  one  s{X)t  against  a 
common  enemy. 

This  point,  he  saw,  was  a  huge  black 
canon  that  carried  the  waters  from  all  the 
hundred  hills  around.  It  was  the  point 
where  the  war  of  waters  must  be  keenest, 
where  the  stand  of  the  wilderness  was  most 
savage,  and  where  lay  the  one  touch  of  man 
in  all  that  area  of  contending  mountains. 

\  vast  wall  of  masoniy’  had  been  built  to 


block  the  outlet  of  the  ranges:  a  curving 
wall  of  gray  stone,  .so  huge,  so  naked  of  con¬ 
scious  adornment  that  the  hills  might  well 
have  disbelie\'ed  it  to  be  an  enemy  and  have 
accepted  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  their  own 
silent  grandeur. 

Jim  lifted  his  hat  slowly  and  moistened 
his  lips.  This,  then,  was  the  Labor  to  which 
he  had  so  jjatronizingly  offered  his  weak 
hands! 

After  a  while  details  obtruded  themselves. 
Jim  saw  black  dots  of  men  moving  about 
the  top  of  the  dam.  He  heard  the  clatter  of 
concrete-mixers,  the  raucous  grind  of  the 
crusher,  the  scream  of  donkey-engines,  and 
the  shouts  of  foremen.  Back  to  the  right, 
among  the  trees,  was  a  long  military  line  of 
tents.  .Above  the  noise  of  construction  the 
boy  caught  the  silent  brooding  of  the  forest, 
and  poured  round  all  was  the  liquid  glorv' 
of  the  sunset.  Suddenly  he  saw  the  whole 
great  picture  as  his  own  Work,  and  it  was  a 
picture  as  elusive,  as  tantalizing  as  a  boy’s 
first  dreams  of  pirate  adventure. 

Jim  had  come  to  his  first  great  dam! 

When  he  had  shaken  himself  together  and 
had  swallowed  the  lump  in  his  throat,  he 
asked  a  passing  workman  for  Mr.  Freet,  the 
Project  engineer.  He  was  directed  to  a  tent 
with  a  sheet-iron  roof.  Jim  stooped  bash¬ 
fully  in  the  door.  .\  tall  man  was  standing 
before  a  map.  Jim  had  a  good  look  at  him 
before  he  turned  around. 

Mr.  Freet  wore  corduroy  riding-breeches 
and  leather  puttees,  a  blue  flannel  shirt  and 
soft  tie.  He  was  thin  and  tall  and  had  a 
shock  of  bright  red  hair.  When  he  turned, 
Jim  saw  that  his  face  was  bronzed  and 
deeply  lined.  His  eyes  were  black  and  small 
and  piercing. 

“Mr.  Freet,”  said  Jim.  “my  name  is  Man¬ 
ning.” 

The  project  engineer  came  forward  with  a 
pleasant  spiile.  “Why,  Mr.  Manning,  we 
didn’t  look  for  you  until  to-morrow,  though 
your  tent  is  ready  for  you.  Come  in  and  sit 
down.” 

Jim  took  the  proffered  cam|)-chair  and 
after  a  few  inquiries  al)out  his  trip  Mr,  Freet 
said:  “It’s  supi)er-time  and  I’ll  take  you 
over  to  the  mess  and  inlrtnluce  you.  Only 
a  few  of  the  engineers  have  their  wives  here, 
and  all  the  others,  with  the  so-called  ‘office 
force,’  eat  at  ‘Officers’  Mess.’  I’m  not  go¬ 
ing  to  load  you  up  with  advice,  .Mr.  Man¬ 
ning.  You  are  a  tenderfoot,  and  fresh  from 
college.  You  occupy  the  ix>sition  of  cub 
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engineer  here,  so  you  will  be  fair  bait  for 
hazing.  Don’t  take  it  too  seriously.  About 
your  work.  I  shall  put  you  into  the  hands 
of  the  chief  draftsman  for  a  time.  I  want 
you  to  thoroughly  familiarize  yourself  with 
that  end  of  the  work.  Then,  although  most 
of  that  part  is  done,  you  will  go  into  the  con¬ 
crete  works,  then  out  on  the  dam  w’ith  the 
superintendent.  Remember  that  you  have 
no  record  except  some  good  college  work. 
Forget  that  you  ever  were  a  senior.  Look  at 
yourself  as  a  freshman  in  a  difficult  course 
where  too  many  cons  means  a  life  failure.” 

Jim  listened  respectfully.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  Arthur  Freet  was  the  biggest  man  on 
earth  to  him.  “Yes,  sir,”  he  said.  “Thank 
you.” 

Freet  pulled  on  a  corduroy  coat.  “Come 
over  to  supper.  Manning.  Too  much  ad¬ 
vice  on  an  empty  stomach  is  bad  for  the 
digestion.” 

Jim  followed  meekly  after  the  Big  Boss. 

Jim  reported  to  Charlie  Tuck,  the  head 
draftsman,  the  next  morning.  Tuck  was 
a  plump,  middle-aged  man,  bald  headed  and 
clean  shaven,  with  mild  blue  eyes.  Jim  put 
him  down  in  his  own  mind  as  a  sissy,  and 
chafed  a  little  at  being  put  into  Tuck’s 
hands.  But  his  discontent  was  short  lived. 

Tuck  proved  to  be  a  hard  task-master. 
Before  the  end  of  the  week  Jim  realized  that 
he  would  not  get  out  of  Tuck’s  hands  until 
he  knew  every  inch  of  the  design  of  the  great 
dam  from  the  sluice-gates  and  the  drainage 
holes  to  the  complete  vertical  section.  He 
had  no  patience  with  mistakes,  and  Jim 
took  his  grilling  in  silence,  for  the  fat  little 
man  showed  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  side  of  dam-building  that  reduced  the 
cub  engineer  to  a  humble  pulp. 

Also,  Jim  discovered  that  Tuck  was  an 
old  Yale  man  and  that  his  avocation  in  life 
seemed  to  be  tennis.  The  engineers  had  a 
good  court  in  the  woods,  ancl  after  Tuck 
found  that  Jim  liked  the  game  he  took  the 
boy  over  to  the  court  every  afterncwn  before 
supper  and  beat  him  with  monotonous  regu¬ 
larity.  And  Jim  was  a  good  player. 

The  dam  was  far  from  civnlization  and  the 
engineers  welcomed  Jim,  although  they 
treated  him  with  the  jocularity  that  his 
youth  and  ine.xperience  demanded.  The 
novelty  of  his  en\ironment,  the  romance  of 
the  great  gray  dam,  built  with  such  fright¬ 
ful  risk  and  difficulty,  absorbed  Jim  for  the 
first  week  or  so.  He  had  no  thought  of 
homesickness  until  the  e.xcitement  of  his 
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new  work  began  to  recede.  And  then,  quite 
unexpectedly,  it  descended  on  him  like  a 
leaden  cloud. 

It  seemed  to  Jim  now  that  he  hated  the 
Big  Country.  At  night,  in  his  tent,  he  was 
conscious  of  the  giant  dam  lying  so  silent  in 
the  darkness,  and  it  made  him  feel  helpless 
and  alone.  By  day  he  hid  his  unhappiness, 
he  thought.  He  worked  doggedly  and  did 
not  guess  that  Charlie  understood  that 
many  times  Jim  saw  the  designs  for  the  won¬ 
derful  bronze  gates  of  the  sluicing  tunnel 
through  tear-dimmed  eyes. 

The  camp  was  lighted  by  electricity  which 
the  dam  already  furnished.  Jim  would  sit 
watching  the  lights  flare  up  after  supper, 
watching  the  night  shift  on  the  broad  top 
of  the  dam  which  was  as  wide  as  a  street, 
and  try  to  pretend  that  the  noise  and  the 
light  and  the  figures  belonged  to  Twenty- 
tWrd  Street.  He  was  sitting  so  in  the  door 
of  his  tent  one  night  after  nearly  a  month 
in  camp.  He  held  his  pipe,  but  could  not 
smoke  because  of  the  ache  in  his  throat.  He 
had  not  been  there  long  when  Charlie  Tuck 
came  up  the  trail  and  with  a  nod  sat  down 
beside  Jim. 

“Let  me  have  a  light,”  he  said.  “The  fel¬ 
lows  are  having  a  ‘rough-house’  over  in  the 
office  to-night.  Why  don’t  you  go  over?” 

“I  don’t  feel  like  it,  somehow,”  replied 
Jim. 

Tuck  nodded.  “You  may  have  hated 
New  York  while  you  lived  there,  but  it  looks 
good  now’,  eh?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Jim. 

“You’ll  feel  better  when  the  boss  begins 
to  give  you  some  responsibility.  Were  you 
ever  up  in  the  Makon  country,  Manning?” 

“No,”  said  Jim. 

‘!Don’t  strain  yourself  talking,”  said 
Tuck,  sarcastically.  “You  are  rather  given 
to  blathering,  I  see.  Well,  the  Makon  coxm- 
try  w’ants  a  dam.  It  wants  it  bad,  but  the 
Serv’ice  doesn’t  see  how  to  get  in  there. 
There  is  a  big  valley  that  has  been  partially 
farmed  for  years.  It  is  enormously  fertile, 
but  there  is  only  enough  water  in  it  to  irri¬ 
gate  a  limited  number  of  farms. 

“Now  ten  miles  to  the  north  is  the  Makon 
River,  that  never  fails  of  water.  But  as 
near  as  any  one  can  find  out,  the  only  feasi¬ 
ble  place  for  damming  it  is  somewhere  in  a 
beastly  cafion  that  no  man  has  ever  gone 
through  alive.  The  river  is  treacherous  and 
the  country  would  make  this  look  as  well 
manicured  as  the  Swiss  Alps.” 
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Jim  listened  intently.  Charlie  Tuck 
pulled  at  his  pipe  for  a  time,  then  he  said: 
“My  end  of  this  job  is  about  finished.  I 
like  the  exploring  end  of  the  work  best,  any¬ 
how.  I  was  with  the  Geological  Survey  for 
ten  years  before  the  Reclamation  Serxice 
was  created.  I  made  the  preliminar\'  surveys 
for  this  project  and  for  the  Whitson.  I  tell 
you.  Manning,  that’s  the  greatest  work  in 
the  world:  getting  out  into  the  wilderness 
and  finding  the  right  spot  for  ciNnlization  to 
come  and  thrive.  There’s  where  you  get  a 
sense  of  power  that  makes  you  feel  like  a 
Pilgrim  father.  The  Reclamation  Serxace 
is  a  great  pip>e-dream.  Some  of  the  finest 
men  in  the  country  are  in  it  to-day  and  no¬ 
body  knows  it.” 

“Like  Freet,”  said  Jim. 

Jim  thought  that  Tuck  hesitated  for  a 
moment  before  he  said:  “Yes,  and  a  dozen 
others.  I  consider  it  a  priWlege  to  work 
with  them.  Say,  Manning,  if  some  way  they 
could  find  the  right  level  in  that  cafton  and 
drive  a  tunnel  through  its  solid  granite 
walls,  they  could  send  the  Makon  over  into 
the  valley.” 

“VV’hy  doesn’t  the  Service  send  a  man  to 
e.xplore  the  crevice?”  asked  Jim. 

“That’s  what  I  sayl”  cried  Tuck.  “Just 
because  a  lot  of  cold-feet  claim  it  can’t  l>e 
done,  just  because  no  man  has  come  through 
that  crevice  alive,  is  no  reason  we  won’t  I 
Say,  Manning,  if  I  can  get  the  Service  to 
send  me  up  there,  will  you  go  with  me?” 

“Me!”  gasf)ed  Jim. 

Tuck  nodded  in  his  gentle  way.  “Yes. 
You  see  I  like  you.  You  are  more  congenial 
than  most  of  the  fellows  here,  to  me.  On  a 
trip  like  that,  you  want  to  be  mighty  sure 
you  like  the  fellow  you  are  going  to  be  with. 
Then  I  think  you  would  learn  more  on  a 
trip  like  that  than  in  a  year  of  the  sort  of 
work  Freet  plans  for  you.  .\nd  last,  I 
think  you’ve  got  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
for  the  Serxice  that  I  have,  though  you’ve 
been  here  so  short  a  time.  It’s  something 
that’s  born  in  you.  What  do  you  say, 
Manning?” 

Jim  had  never  felt  so  flattered  in  his  life. 
.\nd  -Adventure  called  to  him  as  a  ship  to 
a  land-locked  mariner. 

“Gee,”  he  cried,  “but  you’re  g(KMl  to  ask 
me,  Mr.  Tuck!  Bet  your  life  I’ll  go.” 

Tuck  emptied  his  pipe  and  rose.  “I'll  go 
see  Freet  now  and  jKTSuade  him  to  get  busy 
with  the  chief  at  Washington.  One  thing. 
Manning:  it  will  lie  a  dangerous  under¬ 


taking.  We  may  not  come  through  alive. 
You  must  get  used  to  the  idea,  though,  that 
every  project  demands  its  tolls  of  deaths. 
People  don’t  realize  that.  Are  you  willing 
to  go.  knowing  the  risk?” 

With  all  the  valor  of  youth  and  ignorance, 
Jim  answered.  “I’m  ready  to  start  now.” 

Mr.  Freet  was  not  adverse  to  the  under¬ 
taking  and  the  Washington  office  shrugged 
its  shoulders.  In  a  few  weeks,  Tuck  under¬ 
took  the  preparations  for  the  expedition 
with  the  utmost  care.  Only  the  two  of 
them  were  to  go.  The  outfit  must  be  such 
as  they  could  handle  themselves,  yet  as 
complete  as  possible.  Two  folding  canvas 
boats,  two  air-mattresses,  life-preser\’ers, 
oilskin  bags,  first-aid  appliances,  brandy, 
sweet -oil,  sur\-e\’ing  implements,  food  in  as 
compact  form  as  {x)ssible.  guns  and  fishing- 
tackle  made  a  formidable  pile  for  two  men 
to  manage.  But  at  Jim’s  Cv,mment  Charlie 
answered  grimly  that  they  would  not  be 
heavily  laden  when  they  came  out  of  the 
cafton. 

It  was  mid-.\ugust  when  the  two  men 
reached  the  Makon  country-.  They  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  rancher  to  take  them  and 
their  outfit  up  to  the  river.  There  was  no 
road,  scarcely  even  a  trail  to  the  cafton.  The 
green  of  the  ranches  was  encircled  by  a 
greasewood-covered  plain  that  toward  the 
river  Ijecame  rock-coveretl  and  rough,  so 
that  a  wagon  was  out  of  the  question  and 
the  sturdy  little  pack-horses  themselves 
could  move  but  slowly. 

Jim’s  first  view  of  the  Makon  cafton  was 
of  a  black  rift  in  a  rough  brown  sea  of  sand, 
with  a  blue-gray  sky  alK>ve.  .■Vs  the  little 
pack-train  drew  nearer,  he  saw  that  the  walls 
of  the  rift  were  weathered  and  broken  into 
fissures  and  |M)ints  of  seemingly  impassable 
roughness.  So  deej)  and  so  craggx’  were 
these  walls  that  the  river  a  half-mile  below 
could  be  seen  only  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  labor  of  getting  into  the  crevice  would 
l)e  quite  as  difficult,  Jim  thought,  as  going 
through  it. 

They  made  camp  that  night  close  lieside 
the  cafton  e<lge.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
rancher  left  them,  and  Charlie  and  Jim  pre¬ 
pared  to  get  themselves  and  their  outfit 
down  over  the  mighty,  bristling  walls. 
Lowering  each  other  and  the  packs  by 
ropes,  sliding,  rolling,  jumping,  crawling,  it 
was  night  before  they  reached  the  river’s 
edge,  where  they  made  camp.  There  was  a 
narrow,  sandy  Iwach  with  a  cottonwood 
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tree  growing  close  to  the  granite  wall. 
Under  this  they  put  their  air-mattresses 
and  built  their  fire. 

Jim  did  not  like  the  feeling  of  nervousness 
he  had  in  realizing  how  deep  they  were  be¬ 
low  the  desert  and  how  narrow  and  op¬ 
pressive  were  the  caAon  walls.  He  was 
glad  that  the  strenuous  day  sent  them  off  to 
bed  and  to  sleep  as  soon  as  they  had  finished 
supper. 

They  were  up  at  dawn.  Charlie’s  purpose 
was  to  work  down  the  river,  surveying  as  he 
went,  until  he  found  a  level  where  the  river 
would  flow  through  a  tunnel  out  into  the 
valley.  And  this  level  too  must  be  at  a 
point  where  construction  work  was  possible. 
The  river  was  incredibly  rough  and  treach¬ 
erous.  From  the  first  they  packed  everv’- 
thing  in  waterproof  bags.  The  canvas 
canoes  were  impracticable.  The  river  was 
full  of  hidden  rock,  and  the  third  day  the 
second  canoe  was  torn  to  pieces  and  they 
were  depending  on  rafts  made  from  the  air- 
mattresses. 

After  the  canoes  were  gone,  they  spent 
practically  all  the  daylight  in  the  water, 
swimming  or  wading  and  towing  or  pushing 
the  mattresses.  The  water  was  very  cold, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  work  so  hard  that 
they  scarcely  felt  the  •chill  until  they  made 
camp  at  night.  Jim  discovered  that  a  tran¬ 
sit  could  be  used  in  a  caldron  of  water  or 
on  a  pack  of  rock  where  a  slip  meant  instant 
death,  or  clinging  to  steep  walls  that  threat¬ 
ened  rock-slide  at  the  misplacing  of  a  pebble. 
The  ten  days  that  he  spent  in  the  Makon 
caAon  always  seemed  unreal  to  Jim. 

One  arduous  task  was  the  locating  of  a 
camp  at  night.  The  second  night  in  the 
caAon  they  were  lucky.  They  found  a  broad 
ledge  in  a  spot  that  at  first  looked  hopeless, 
for  the  blank  walls  seemed  here  almost  to 
meet  above  the  deep  well  of  water.  There 
was  a  little  driftwood  on  the  ledge  and  they 
had  a  fire.  The  following  two  nights  they 
were  less  fortunate.  The  best  they  could 
find  was  chaotic  heaps  of  fallen  rock  on 
which  to  lay  their  mattresses,  and  they  slept 
in  extreme  discomfort. 

The  fifth  day  was  a  black  day.  They 
were  swimming  slowly  behind  their  laden 
mattresses  through  deep,  smooth  black 
water,  when  without  warning  the  river 
curv’ed  and  swept  over  a  small  fall  into 
hea\'\’  rapids.  Instantly  the  mattresses 
were  whirling  like  chips.  The  two  men 
fought  like  mad  to  tow  them  to  a  rock 


ledge,  the  only  visible  landing-place  the 
crevice  had  to  offer.  But  long  before  this 
haven  was  reached  the  mattresses  were 
tom  to  shreds,  and  Jim  and  Charlie  were 
glad  to  reach  the  ledge  with  their  survejdng 
instruments  and  bags  of  “grub.”  Here 
they  sat,  dripping  and  e.xhausted.  It  was 
nearly  dark.  Night  set  in  early  in  the 
cafion.  They  dared  not  set  out  looking  for 
a  better  camping-ground  that  night.  The 
ledge  was  just  large  enough  for  the  two  of 
them  with  what  remained  of  their  dunnage. 

Charlie  grinned.  “Welcome  to  our  city! 
Well ,  it’s  as  good  as  a  Pullman  berth  at  that.” 

“•\nd  no  harder  to  dress  on,”  said  Jim, 
standing  up  carefully  and  beginning  to  p)eel 
,off  his  wet  clothes.  “I  guess  if  we  wring 
these  duds  out  and  rub  with  alcohol,  they 
won’t  feel  so  cold.” 

Charlie  rose  and  began  to  undress  gin¬ 
gerly.  “You  can  stand  up  to  make  your 
toilet,”  he  added,  “which  is  more  than  a 
Pullman  offers  you.” 

They  ate  a  “canned”  supper  and  after¬ 
ward,  as  they  sat  shivering,  Jim  said:  “If 
we  fail  to  locate  the  dam-site,  no  one  will 
have  any  sjTnpathy  with  our  troubles.” 

“We  will  find  it,”  said  Charlie,  with  the 
calm  certainty  he  never  had  lost.  “Jupiter 
looks  as  big  as  a  dinner-plate  down  here. 
Sometimes  when  I  look  at  the  stars,  I  won¬ 
der  what  is  the  use  of  this  kind  of  work.” 

Jim  looked  up  at  the  stars,  which  seemed 
almost  within  hand-touch.  Their  nearness 
was  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  the  two  in 
the  crevice.  He  spoke  slowly  but  with  un¬ 
usual  ease.  Charlie  Tuck  had  grown  very 
near  to  him  in  the  past  few  days. 

“I’ve  hajd  a  feeling,”  he  said,  “ever  since 
we  actually  got  down  here  and  on  the  job, 
that  I’m  doing  the  thing  I’ve  always  l^n 
intended  to  do.  I  don’t  know  how  I  get 
that  feeling,  because  I’ve  always  lived  in 
towns.” 

“I  feel  that  way  every  time  I  go  out  ex¬ 
ploring,”  answered  Tuck.  “I  can  stand  the 
drafting-board  just  so  long  and  then  I 
break  loose.  I  suppose  some  one  has  got  to 
do  these  jobs,  and  there  is  always  some  one 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility.  Kipling 
calls  it  being  a  son  of  Martha.  Do  you 
know  those  verses?” 

“No,”  said  Jim.  “I’d  like  to  hear  them.” 

Charlie  chuckled.  “Me  reciting  Kipling 
is  like  hearing  a  ‘co-ed  yell.’  It’s  the  only 
poem  I  know,  though,  and  here  goes.  ‘The 
Sons  of  Martha’: 
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“They  say  to  the  Mountains,  ‘Be  ye  removedl’ 
They  say  to  the  lesser  floods,  ‘Run  dr>’.'' 

Under  their  rods  are  the  rocks  reproved — They 
are  not  afraid  of  that  which  is  hi)th. 

Then  do  the  hilltops  shake  to  the  summit,  then 
is  the  bed  of  the  deep  laid  bare. 

That  the  Sons  of  Mar>'  may  overcome  it.  pleas¬ 
antly  sleeping  and  unaware. 

“They  do  not  preach  that  their  God  will  rouse 
them  a  little  before  the  nuts  work  loose. 

They  do  not  teach  that  His  Pity  allows  them  to 
leave  their  work  whenever  they  choose. 

As  in  the  thronged  and  the  lighten  ways,  so  in  the 
dark  and  the  desert  they  stand. 

Wary  and  watchful  all  their  days,  that  their 
brethren’s  days  may  be  long  in  the  land. 

“Lift  ye  the  stone,  or  cleave  the  wood,  to  make 
a  path  more  fair  or  flat, — 

Lo,  it  is  black  already  with  blood  some  Son  of 
Martha  spilled  for  that. 

Not  as  a  ladder  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  not  as  an 
altar  to  any  creed. 

But  simple  sers’ice,  simply  given,  to  his  own 
kind,  in  their  common  need.’’ 

The  two  men  sat  in  silence  after  Charlie 
had  finished,  until  he  said,  “If  I  were  you, 
I’d  read  Kipling  a  good  deal.  He’s  good 
food  for  a  man  of  your  type —  People  don’t 
realize  what  their  comforts  cost.  I  hope 
that  when  I  die  it  will  be  a  son  of  Martha 
job.  I’m  built  that  way.  My  people  were 
New  Englanders,  then  Middle-West  pio¬ 
neers,  and  now  here  I  am,  still  breaking  the 
wilderness.’’ 

Jim  sat  with  his  young  heart  swelling  with 
he  knew  not  what  great  dream.  P”t  it  was 
the  divine  fire  of  young  sacrifice;  .  .  subtle 
sense  of  devotion  that  has  made  men  since 
the  world  began  lay  down  their  lives  for 
the  thing  not  seen  with  the  eye. 

“I  wish  you’d  teach  me  those  verses,’’ 
said  Jim.  “VV'e’ve  got  to  keep  awake  or  roll 
off  the  ledge.’’ 

And  so  the  night  passed. 

The  next  day  was  unspeakably  difficult. 
They  made  their  way  slowly  and  heavily, 
clambering  from  rock  to  rock,  clinging  to 
the  walls,  fighting  through  rapids.  It  was 
past  mid-afternoon  when  they  ran  a  level 
in  a  spot  of  surpassing  grandeur.  .\  riKk- 
slide  had  sent  a  great  heap  of  stone  into  the 
river.  Close  beside  this  they  set  the  transit. 
Forward,  the  river  swept  smoothly  round  a 
curve.  Back,  the  two  looked  on  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  series  of  flying  buttresses  of  serrated 
granite,  their  bases  guarding  the  river,  their 
tops  remotely  supporting  the  heavens.  The 
buttress  nearest  the  rock-heap  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ri\'er  were  not  two 
rods  apart. 


They  ran  the  levels  carefully  and  then 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  Then  they 
made  another  reading  and  again  looked  at 
each  other.  Then  they  |>acked  the  transit 
into  its  rubber  bag,  sat  down  on  the  rock- 
heap,  and  gazed  at  the  marching,  impregna¬ 
ble  line  of  buttresses. 

“It  will  be  even  higher  than  the  Green 
Mountain  and  a  hundred  times  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  build,’’  Charlie  said  softly. 

“She’ll  be  a  wonder,  won’t  she!’’  ex¬ 
claimed  Jim.  “The  Makon  Dam!  It  will  be 
the  highest  in  the  world!” 

“Granite  and  concrete!  Some  beauty, 
that!  Eternal  as  the  hills!”  said  Charlie. 
“VVe  will  make  camp  and  finish  the  map 
here.” 

They  lay  long,  looking  at  the  stars,  that 
night.  “Some  day,”  said  Jim,  “there  will 
be  a  two-hundred-foot  width  of  masonry 
all  right  where  we  are  lying.  Doesn’t  it 
make  you  feel  a  little  hollow  in  your  stom¬ 
ach  to  think  that  you  and  I  have  decreed 
where  it  shall  l)e?” 

“Yes,”  said  Charlie.  “It’s  a  good  spot. 
Manning.  I  hope  I  get  a  chance  to  lay  out 
the  road  down  here.  They  will  have  to 
blast  it  out  of  the  solid, granite.  It  will  eat 
money  up  to  make  it.” 

“Let  me  in  on  it,  won’t  you?”  pleaded 
Jim. 

“Well,  slightly!”  e.xclaimed  Charlie. 
“Now  for  a  good  night’s  sleep.  VVe  ought 
to  l)e  out  in  three  days.  That  will  make 
ten  days  in  all;  just  what  I  planned.” 

Jim  hardly  knew  Charlie  the  next  day. 
No  college  freshman  on  his  first  holiday 
ever  acted  more  outrageously.  He  sang  an¬ 
cient  college  songs  that  reverl)erated  in  the 
canon  like  yells  on  a  football  field.  He 
stiXKl  solemnly  on  his  head  on  the  top  of 
rock  pinnacles.  He  crowned  himself  and 
Jim  with  wreaths’ made  of  watercress  that 
he  found  on  a  tiny  sand-beach.  W’hen  they 
were  oblige<l  to  take  to  the  water,  he  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  was  an  alligator  and  made 
uncouth  sounds  and  lashed  the  water  with 
the  grub-bag  in  lieu  of  a  tail. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  while  they  were 
swimming  through  a  whiili>ool,  he  insisted 
on  giving  Jim  a  lecture  on  the  gentle  art  of 
bee-hunting  as  he  had  seen  it  practised  in 
Maine. 

“Now,  we  will  pretend  that  I  am  the  bee,” 
he  shouted  at  Jim.  “You  will  admit  that 
I  look  like  one.  I  am  drunk  with  honey  and 
I  hang  to  the  comb  thus!”  He  caught  a 
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point  of  rock  with  one  hand  and  lazily 
waved  the  other.  “This  is  my  proboscis,” 
he  explained. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  be  careful!”  yelled 
Jim.  “This  is  no  blooming  ten-cent  show! 
Keep  both  hands  on  the  rock  and  climb  up 
for  a  rest.” 

Charlie  suddenly  went  white.  “God! 
I’ve  got  a  cramp!”  he  screamed.  “Both 
legs.  Help  me.  Manning!” 

He  struggled  to  get  his  free  hand  on  the 
rock,  but  the  water  tore  at  him  like  a  raven¬ 
ing  beast  and  he  lost  his  hold.  Jim  swam 
furiously  after  him.  The  white  head  showed 
for  a  moment,  then  disappeared  around  a 
turn  of  the  wall.  Jim  fought  his  way 
through  the  water  like  a  madman.  He 
shouted  until  he  was  hoarse. 

CH.\PTER  VII 

THE  BROKEN  SEAL 

When  I  was  young  I  thought  the  world  was  made 
for  love.  Now  I  know  that  love  made  the  world. 

.Musings  of  the  Elephant. 

How  he  passed  the  night  that  followed, 
Jim  nev'er  was  sure.  He  knew  that  he 
fought  his  way  down-stream  until  long  after 
darkness  set  in — until,  utterly  exhausted, 
bleeding  and  bruised,  he  crawl^  up  on  to  a 
rock  under  the  wall  and  lay  dripping  and 
shivering  until  dawm. 

He  watched  the  light  touch  the  far  top 
of  the  crevice,  saw  the  azure  strip  of  the  sky 
appear,  and  then  he  forced  himself  to  eat 
from  his  grub-bag  and  started  hurriedly  on 
down  the  river.  The  stream  was  much 
deei>er  below  the  point  of  the  accident,  with 
several  large  falls.  Jim  worked  his  way 
along  carefully,  swimming  or  floating  for 
the  most  part,  for  the  walls  for  many  miles 
offered  not  even  a  handhold,  nor  did  they 
once  giv'e  back  in  beach  or  eddy. 

The  loneliness  was  appalling.  The  hard¬ 
ship  of  the  work  was  astonishingly  in¬ 
creased  without  Tuck’s  unfailing  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  faith.  There  was  one  moment 
when,  toward  sunset,  Jim’s  strength  almost 
failed  him.  The  walls  were  rougher  now. 
He  had  found  a  hand-hold,  but  no  place  for 
the  night. 

He  clung  here  until  his  exhausted  arms 
were  able  to  endure  no  more. 

“I  can’t  do  any  morel”  panted  Jim.  “I’ll 
have  to  go  down.”  .\nd  then  he  gave  a  little 
childish  sob.  “  ‘Hang  on  to  what  you  un¬ 


dertake  like  a  hound  to  a  warm  scent, 
Jimmy!”  he  said  brokenly.  And  new 
strength  flowed  into  his  arms,  and  he  swam 
on  for  a  few  moments,  finding  then  a  bit  of 
shore  on  which  to  spend  the  night. 

He  and  Charlie  had  each  carried  a  map 
and  a  set  of  instruments.  Jim  felt  that  he 
bore  now  not  only  his  own  but  Charlie’s 
responsibility  to  deliver  the  maps  to  Freet. 
.As  he  lay  looking  up  at  the  stars,  that  sec¬ 
ond  night  alone  in  the  crevice,  Jim  realized 
that  ever  since  he  and  Charlie  had  started 
on  the  exp>edition  he  had  ceased  to  be  home¬ 
sick.  He  realized  this  when  on  this  second 
night  he  tried  to  keep  his  nerves  in  order  by 
thinking  very  hard  of  home,  and  he  found 
that  he  dwelt  most  on  Exham  and  his  father 
and  the  Sign  and  Seal  he  had  given  Penel- 
opo,  and  that,  while  he  longed  vaguely  for 
the  old  brownstone  front,  he  felt  with  a 
sudden,  invigorating  thrill  that  he  belonged 
where  he  was,  and  that  he  was  nearer  to 
Exham  than  he  had  been  since  he  left  there. 

It  was  nearing  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
after  Charlie’s  disapp>earance  that  Jim  sud¬ 
denly  saw  the  canon  walls  widen.  He  strug¬ 
gled  at  last  up  on  to  a  sandy  beach  and 
looked  about  him.  The  walls  here,  though 
very  rough,  gave  promise  of  access  to 
the  top.  Jim  examined  the  beach  care¬ 
fully  for  trace  of  Charlie  and,  finding  none, 
he  prep>ared  to  sp>end  the  night  in  resting 
before  the  stiff  climb  of  the  next  day.  He 
built  a  fire  and  ate  his  last  bit  of  grub,  a 
small  can  of  beans,  and  fell  asleep  immedi¬ 
ately. 

.\t  dawn  the  next  morning  he  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  dimb  up  the  bristling  walls  of  the 
canon.  Elev’en  days  before,  he  would  have 
said  that  to  scale  these  sickening  heights 
was  impossible.  But  Jim  would  never  be 
a  tenderfoot  again.  He  had  been  on  short 
rations  for  three  days  and  was  weak  from 
overwork;  but  he  had  a  canteen  of  water  and 
rested  frequently,  and  he  went  about  the 
climb  with  the  care  and  skill  of  an  old  moun¬ 
taineer.  He  had  learned  in  a  cruel  school. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  crawled  wearily 
over  one  last  knife-edged  ledge  and  hoisted 
himself  up  on  to  the  caflon’s  top.  He  was 
greeted  by  a  faint  shout. 

Three  men  on  horseback  were  picking 
their  way  carefully  toward  him.  Jim 
waved  his  hand  and  dropp)ed,  panting,  to 
await  their  arrival.  W'hen  they  were  within 
speaking  distance,  he  rose  weakly  and 
called: 
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“WTiere’s  Charlie  Tuck?” 

The  three  men  did  not  answer  until  they 
had  swung  from  their  horses  beside  Jim. 
Then  the  rancher  who  had  packed  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  crevice  said: 

“They  picked  his  body  up  near  Chase- 
ville  this  morning.  We  come  up  as  quick 
as  we  could  for  trace  of  you.  You  look  all 
in.  Here,  Dick,  get  busy.  We  brought 
some  underclothes— didn’t  know  what  sha{)e 
you’d  be  in — and  the  suit  you  left  at  my 
place.  God,  I  thought  you’d  never  need  it! 
Billy,  start  a  Are  and  cook  the  coffee  and 
bacon.  You’ve  had  an  awful  experience, 
Mr.  Manning,  1  guess.” 

“We  found  the  dam  site,”  said  Jim 
hoarsely. 

“Don’t  tr>'  to  talk  till  you  get  some 
grub,”  said  the  man  called  Billy. 

Clothed  and  fed,  Jim  told  his  story  a 
little  brokenly.  The  men  shook  hands  with 
him  when  he  had  finished,  silently  for  the 
most  part,  though  the  rancher  said: 

“You’re  the  only  man  ever  came  through 
there  alive.  They  had  to  bury  Tuck  right 
off.  They’d  ought  to  build  a  monument 
for  him.  Where  is  his  folks?” 

“He  had  none,”  said  Jim.  “I  wint  to 
put  up  his  headstone  for  him,  and  I  know 
just  what  b  going  to  be  put  on  the  stone.” 

“It  ought  to  be  blamed  good,”  said  Dick. 

“W'hat  is  it?”  asked  the  ranchman. 

Jim  sat  for  a  moment  looking  off  into  the 
fearful  depths  where  Charlie  and  he  had 
lived  a  lifetime.  Then  he  said: 

“Lift  ye  the  stone,  or  cleave  the  wood,  to  make  a 
path  more  fair  or  flat, — 

Lo!  it  is  black  already  with  blood  some  Son  of 
Martha  spilled  for  that! 

Not  as  a  ladder  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  not  as  an 
altar  to  any  creed. 

But  simple  service,  simply  given,  to  his  own  kind, 
in  their  common  need.” 

And  so  Charlie  Tuck  crossed  the  Great 
Divide. 

Jim  remained  at  Green  Mountain  during 
the  winter,  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
concrete  works  and  the  superintendent  as 
Mr.  Freet  had  planned.  But  in  the  spring 
he  had  his  wish,  and  was  sent  to  lay  out  the 
road  on  the  Makon  project. 

All  this  time  letters  came  regularly  from 
the  brownslone  front,  but  they  were  from 
Jim’s  mother  and  his  Uncle  Denny  for  the 
most  part,  and  they  were  very  silent  about 
Penelope.  Jim  wrote  Pen  from  time  to 


time,  but  he  was  not  an  easy  writer,  and  Pen 
wrote  him  only  gay  little  notes  that  were 
very  unsatisfactoiy.  But  Jim  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  hb  work  and  did  not  worry  over 
this. 

Mr.  Freet  explained  to  Jim  that  he  needed 
an  old-timer  in  laying  out  the  Makon  road, 
a  man  whose  practical  experience  would  sup¬ 
plement  Jim’s  theories.  When  Jim  reached 
the  surx’ey  camp  in  the  valley  he  found 
waiting  for  him  a  small  man  of  about  fifty, 
with  a  Roman  nose,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  a 
shock  of  gray  hair.  Thb  was  Iron  Skull 
Williams,  whom  Freet  had  described  in  de¬ 
tail  to  Jim  and  who  was  to  be  hb  right 
hand.  He  was  an  old  Indian-fightcr.  The 
Apaches,  Freet  said,  had  given  him  his  nick¬ 
name  because  they  claim^  he  could  not  be 
killed.  Bullets  glanced  off  his  head  like 
rain.  Williams  was  an  expert  road-maker 
and  had  worked  much  for  Freet  in  various 
parts  of  the  West. 

The  two  men  looked  each  other  over 
carefully  and  liked  each  other  at  once.  The 
friendship  had  not  been  a  week  old  before 
Iron  Skull  had  heard  of  Kxham  and  the 
brownstone  front  and  of  Penelojie;  while 
Jim  learned,  what  no  other  man  knew,  that 
Williams’s  lifelong,  futile  passion  had  been 
for  a  college  education,  and  that  he  was  a 
bachelor  because  a  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired 
girl  had  been  buried  in  the  Arizona  ranges 
twenty-five  years  before. 

One  evening  in  April,  Jim  came  in  from  a 
hard  day  on  horseback.  The  spring  rains 
were  on  and  he  was  mud-splashed  and  tired, 
but  full  of  a  great  content.  He  had  found 
a  short  cut  on  the  crevice  end  of  the  road 
that  would  save  thousands  of  dollars  in  time 
and  material. 

He  lighted  the  lamp  in  his  tent  and  saw  a 
letter  from  Uncle  Denny  on  the  table. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  about  a  letter 
from  Uncle  Denny,  and  ordinarily  Jim 
waited  for  his  bath  and  clean  clothes  before 
reading  it.  But  this  time,  with  an  inexpli¬ 
cable  sense  of  fear,  he  picked  it  up  and  read 
it  at  once. 

Still  Jm,  Me  Boy: 

We’ve  had  a  blow.  .\ll  the.  year  Penelope  has 
been  seeing  Saradokis.  She  has  made  no  bones  of 
it,  and  he  would  not  let  her  alone.  I  could  do  noth¬ 
ing,  though  I  talked  till  I  was  no  better  than  a  com¬ 
mon  scold.  But  it  never  occurred  to  your  mother 
and  me  that  Pen  could  do  what  she  did. 

Day  before  yesterday,  just  at  noon,  she  called 
me  up  at  the  office  and  told  me  she  and  Sara  had 
just  been  married  at  the  Little  Church  .Ground  the 
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Comer,  and  were  leaving  for  Montauk  Point  in 
Sara’s  new  high-power  car.  She  rang  ofi  before  I 
could  answer. 

I  sat  at  my  desk,  paralyzed.  I  couldn’t  even 
call  your  mother  up.  1  sat  there  for  half  an  hour 
seeing  and  hearing  nothing  when  your  mother 
called  me  up.  There  had  b^n  an  accident:  Sara 
had  disobeyed  a  traffic  pcdiceman — they  had  run 
into  a  truck  at  full  speed.  His  car  was  w'recked. 
Pen  escaped  with  a  broken  arm.  Sara  had  been 
apparently  paralyzed.  Pen  had  him  brought  to  our 
house. 

Well,  I  got  home.  It  has  been  a  fearful  two  days. 
Sara  is  ho|>elessly  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 
He  may  live  forever,  or  die  any  time.  He  is  like  a 
raN-ing  devil. 

Pen — Still  Jim,  me  boy — Little  Pen  is  paying  a 
fearful  price  for  her  foolishness.  She  is  like  a  per¬ 
son  wakened  from  a  dream.  She  says  she  can  not 
see  what  made  her  give  in  to  Sara. 

I’ve  made  a  bad  job  of  telling  you  this,  Jimmy. 
Your  mother  says  to  tell  you  she  understands.  She 
will  write  later.  Love,  dear  boy,  from 

Uncle  Denny. 

Jim  crushed  the  letter  into  his  pocket  and 
dashed  out  into  the  night.  For  hours  he 
walked,  heedless  of  rock  or  cactus,  of  rain 
or  direction.  He  took  a  fiendish  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  thought  of  Sara’s  tragedy. 
Other  than  this  he  did  not  think  at  all.  He 
felt  as  he  had  at  his  father's  death,  rudder¬ 
less,  derelict. 

It  was  dawn  when  Iron  Skull  found  Jim 
sitting  on  a  pile  of  rock  five  miles  from  camp. 
He  put  his  hand  on  Jim’s  shoulder. 

“Boss  Still,”  he  said,  “what’s  broke 
loose?  I’ve  trailed  you  all  over  the  state.” 

Jim  looked  up  into  the  kindly  face  and 
his  throat  worked.  “Iron  Skull,”  he  got 
out  at  last,  “my — my  girl  has  thrown  me 
down!” 

Williams  sat  down  beside  him.  “Not 
Penelope?” 

Jim  nodded  and  suddenly  thrust  the 
crumpled  letter  into  his  friend’s  hands.  In 
the  dawn  light  Williams  read  it,  cleared  his 
throat  and  said: 

“God!  Poor  kids!  ...  I  take  it  your 
folks  don’t  like  this  Sara,  though  you  never 
said  so.” 

Jim  put  his  hand  on  Iron  Skull’s  knee. 
“Iron  Skull,”  he  said  hoarsely,  “I’d  rather 
see  Pen  laid  away  there  in  the  Arizona 
ranges  beside  your  Mary  than  married  to 
him.  He’s  got  a  yellow  streak.” 

The  two  sat  silent  for  a  time,  then  Wil¬ 
liams  said:  “This  love  business  is  a  queer 
thing.  Some  men  can  care  for  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  women.  But  you’re  like  me.  Once, 
and  never  again.  ...  I  ain’t  going  to  try 
to  comfort  you,  i)artner.  I  know  you’ve 


got  a  sore  inside  you  that’ll  never  heal!  It’s 
hell  or  heaven  when  a  woman  gets  a  hold 
on  your  vitals  like  that.  My  Mar>’ — she 
had  blue  eyes  and  a  little  brown  freckle  on 
her  nose — I  was  just  your  age  when  she 
died.  And  I  never  was  a  kid  again.  You 
gotta  face  forward,  partner.  Work  eighteen 
hours  a  day.  Marry  your  job.  You  still 
owe  a  big  debt  for  your  big  brain.  Go 
ahead  and  pay  it.” 

Jim  did  not  answer,  but  he  did  not  re¬ 
move  his  hand  from  Williams’s  knee,  and 
finally  Williams  laid  a  hard  palm  on  it. 

The  rain  had  ceased.  Far  to  the  east, 
where  the  little  camp  lay,  crimson  spokes 
shot  to  the  zenith.  Suddenly  the  sun  rolled 
above  the  desert’s  brim,  and  leading  straight 
and  lev’el  to  its  scarlet  center  lay  the  road 
that  Jim  was  building. 

“It’s  a  good  road,”  said  Jim  unevenly. 
“It’s  my  first  one.  I’d  planned  to  show 
it  to  her  this  summer.  And  now  she’ll 
never  see  it — nor  any  of  my  work.  Iron 
Skull,  she  had  a  bully  mind.  Just  the  little 
notes  she’s  sent  me  show  she  got  the  idea  of 
the  Projects.  I  guess  I’m  a  quitter.  If  I 
can’t  keep  my  girl,  what’s  the  use  of  living?” 

The  old  Indian-fighter  nodded.  “Life  is 
that  way,  partner.  You  mostly  do  what 
you  can  and  not  what  you  dream.  Some 
day  you’ll  have  to  marry.  That’s  where  I 
fell  down.  These  days  all  of  us  old-stock 
Americans  ought  to  marry.  First  you 
marry  your  job.  Boss  Still,  then  you  marry 
a  mother  for  your  children.” 

Jim  shook  his  head.  “Pen’s  thrown  me 
down,”  he  said  drearily. 

Iron  Skull  waited  patiently. 

At  last  Jim  rose  stiffly  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

“Thank  you,  Williams,”  he  said. 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  said  Iron  Skull. 
“Glad  to  do  it  any  time — that  b,  I  ain’t, 
but — hell,  you  know  how  I  feel!  Come 
home  for  some  breakfast.” 

Before  he  went  to  work  that  day,  Jim 
wrote  a  note  to  Pen: 

Dear  Penelope: 

If  there  is  anything  I  can  do,  send  for  me.  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  that  occasional  look  of  tragedy  in 
your  eyes  standing  for  fact.  I  shall  not  get  over 
this.  Good-by,  little  Pen!  Juf. 

Pen’s  answer  to  this  reacht'd  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week: 

Dear  Still: 

There’s  nothing  you  or  any  one  else  can  do.  Sara 
and  I  must  pay  the  price  for  our  fodishness.  I  have 
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learned  more  in  the  past  two  weeks  than  in  all  my 
life  before.  And  I  shall  keep  on  learning.  I  can't 
believe  that  I’m  only  eighteen.  Write  to  me  once 
in  a  while.  Penelope. 

This  was  Jim’s  answer: 

Dear  Pen: 

Uncle  Denny  wrote  that  you  are  to  stay  with  him 
and  mother  and  that  Sara’s  father  has  arranged 
matters  so  that  money  pinch  will  not  add  to  your 
burdens.  We  three  are  still  mere  kids  in  years,  so 
I  sup(x>se  we  shall  get  over  our  griefs  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Let  me  keep  at  least  a  part  of  my  old  faith 
in  you.  Pen.  In  spite  of  the  Hades  you  are  destined 
to  live  through,  keep  that  fine,  sweet  spirit  of  yours 
and  keep  that  unwarped  clarity  of  vision  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  side  of  you  you  showed  me.  It  will 
help  you  to  bear  your  trouble,  and  I  need  this 
thought  of  you  as  much  as  Sara  needs  your  nursing. 

I  can’t  write  you,  Pen,  but  wire  me  if  you  need  me. 

Jim. 

And  then,  as  Iron  Skull  had  bade  him. 
Jim  married  his  job. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  MAKON  RO.AD 

.4/udyj  Ike  strongest  coyote  makes  the  nru  trail. 
The  pack  is  content  to  follow  in  the  old. 

if  usings  of  the  Elephant. 

The  building  of  the  road  from  the  val¬ 
ley  to  the  crevice  edge  was  not  a  difficult 
task,  although  the  countr\'  was  rough.  By 
the  end  of  the  summer  there  was  a  broad 
oiled  macadam  road,  grade  carefully  pro¬ 
portioned  to  grade,  leading  to  the  canon’s 
brim.  It  was  a  road  built  to  withstand  the 
wear  of  thousands  of  tons  of  freight  that 
must  be  hauled  over  it. 

But  throwing  the  road  three  thousand 
feet  down  into  the  canon  was  a  more  difficult 
matter.  Here  must  be  built  through  solid 
granite  a  road  down  which  mule  teams 
could  haul  all  the  machiner\^  for  the  making 
of  the  dam  and  the  tunnel  and  all  the  neces¬ 
sities  for  building  the  working  men’s  camp 
in  the  cafton  bottom. 

It  must  be  wide  enough  to  safeguard  life. 
It  must  be  as  steep  as  the  mules  could  man¬ 
age  in  order  to  save  distance  and  cost.  It 
must  be  strong  enough  to  carry  enormous 
weights.  Its  curves  mu.st  accommodate 
teams  of  twenty  mules,  hauling  the  great 
length  of  beam  and  pipe  needed  in  the  work 
Itelow.  .And  it  must  be  a  road  that  would 
endure  with  little  expense  of  up-keep  as  long 
as  the  dam  below  would  endure. 

It  was  not  a  complicated  engineering 


feat.  But  it  was  Jim’s  first  responsible  job. 
It  was  his  first  experience  in  handling  men 
and  a  camp,  and  he  was  very  proud  of  it. 

The  crevice  road  was  blasted  from  solid 
granite.  It  was  widened  to  hang  like  a 
shelf  over  sickening  depths  or  built  up  with 
concrete  to  withstand  the  wash  from  some 
menacing  gorge,  or  tilted  to  cling  desper¬ 
ately  to  a  blank  wall  that  offered  not  even 
claw-hold  for  the  eagles.  And  always  it 
must  drop  with  a  grade  that  took  no  account 
of  return  freightage. 

“We’ll  wear  the  machinerv'  out  and  leave 
it  at  the  bottom,”  Freet  had  said.  “Even 
a  twenty-five  per  cent,  grade  will  do  when 
necessary*.  Hustle  it  along.  Manning.  I’ll 
be  ready  to  leave  the  Green  Mountain  by 
the  time  vou  are'rcadv*  for  me  at  the  Ma- 
kon.” 

And  Jim  hustled.  But  labor  was  hard  to 
get.  The  country*  w*as  inaccessible  and  e.x- 
traordinarily  lonely.  There  was  no  place 
for  women  or  children  until  the  camp  in  the 
cafion  should  be  built,  so  it  was  a  crow*d  of 
wandering  “rough-necks”  who  built  the  road. 
.A  few*  w*ere  friends  of  Iron  Skull  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  from  job  to  job.  The  rest  were 
tramp  workmen,  men  w*ho  had  toiled  all 
over  the  w*orld.  They  w*ere  not  hoboes. 
They  were  journeyman  laborers!  They  were 
workers  w*ho  had  lent  willing  and  calloused 
hands  to  a  thousand  great  labors  in  a 
thousand  places. 

They  came  and  went  like  shifting  sands. 
Jim  never  knew  whether  he  would  wake  to 
find  ten  or  a  hundred  men  in  the  camp.  He 
tried  for  a  long  time  to  solv*e  the  problem. 
Iron  Skull  considered  it  unsolvable.  He  had 
a  low*  opinion  of  the  rough-neck.  .At  last  he 
disappeared  for  a  couple  of  w*eeks  and  re¬ 
turned  with  tw*enty-fi\*e  Indians.  They  w  ere 
Apaches  and  Mohaves  under  the  leadership 
of  a  fine,  austere  old  Indian  whom  Iron 
Skull  introduced  to  Jim  as  “Suma-theek.” 

“That  means  T  don’t  know*,’  ”  explained 
Williams.  “It’s  the  extent  of  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  average  white,  w*ho  considers 
an  Injun  sort  of  a  cross  between  a  cigar- 
sign  and  a  nigger.  Him  and  I  did  scout 
ser\*ice  together  for  ten  years  in  Geronimo’s 
time.  He’s  my  ‘blood  brother,’  which  means 
we’ve  saved  each  other’s  li\*es.  He  know*s 
more  than  any  tw*o  whites.  Color  don’t 
make  no  difference  in  wisdom.  Boss  Still, 
and  I  guess  the  Big  Boss  up  above  must 
have  some  quiet  laughs  at  the  airs  the 
whites  give  themselv*es.” 
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This  was  Jim’s  introduction  to  another 
friendship,  though  it  was  slow  in  growth. 
But  before  the  Makon  was  finished,  Jim  in 
the  long  evening  pipes  he  smoked  under  the 
stars  with  Suma-theek  learned  the  truth  of 
Iron  Skull’s  statements  as  to  the  Indian’s 
wisdom. 

The  evening  of  the  day  the  Indians  ar¬ 
rived,  a  short,  heavy’  man  came  to  Jim’s 
tent. 

“Hello,  Henderson,”  said  Jim,  “what  can 
I  do  for  you?” 

“Us  boys  is  going  out  to-morrow.  We 
ain’t  going  to  live  like  Injuns.” 

Jim’s  heart  sank — he  already  was  behind 
on  the  work.  “What’s  the  matter  with  the 
way  we  live?”  he  asked. 

“Young  fella,”  said  the  man  pityingly, 
“I’ve  worked  all  over  the  world,  including 
New  York.  And  I’m  telling  you  that  when 
you  try  to  mLx  colors  in  camp,  you’ve  got  to 
grade  their  ways  of  living.  Now  I  went  to 
Mr.  Williams,  but  he’s  one  of  these  queer 
nuts  who  think  w'hat’s  good  enough  for  an 
Injun  is  good  enough  for  any  one.” 

Jim  knew  that  this  was  in  truth  Iron 
Skull’s  attitude.  He  had  had  no  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  might  breed  trouble.  He 
thought  rapidly,  then  sp)oke  slowly: 

“Look  here,  Henderson,  what  would  you 
do  in  my  place?  The  Director  of  the  Service 
sends  out  word  he’ll  be  here  to  look  the  dam 
site  over  next  month.  I  want  to  get  the 
road  ready  for  him  to  go  down  there.  For 
six  months  I’ve  tried  to  keep  a  hundred 
white  men  on  the  job  and  I  can’t  do  it. 
I’ll  give  the  Indians  a  camp  of  their  ow'n. 
But  will  that  keep  you  men  here?” 

Henderson  looked  at  Jim  keenly  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  was  sincerely  asking  his 
advice.  Jim  suddenly  smiled  at  his  evident 
perplexity,  and  that  flashing,  wistful  look 
got  under  Henderson’s  skin. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “if  I  was  tiying  to  keep 
men  on  a  job  I’d  make  things  pleasant  for 
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em. 

“You  have  everything  I  have,”  said  Jim. 
“I  eat  with  you.” 

“No,  we  ain’t  got  all  you  have.  We  ain’t 
got  your  job  and  your  chance.  You  get 
homesick  yourself  even  on  your  pay  and 
your  chance.  What  do  you  think  of  us 
boys,  with  nothing  but  wages  and  a  kick  out? 
Let  me  tell  you,  boss,  it’s  the  man  that 
takes  care  of  his  men’s  idle  hours  that  gets 
the  work  out  of  ’em.” 

Jim  looked  at  the  camp.  It  was  a  strag¬ 


gling  line  of  tents  set  along  the  crevice  edge. 
The  day’s  work  was  ended  and  the  men 
lounged  listlessly  about  the  tents  or  hung 
over  the  corral  fence  where  the  mules 
munched  and  brayed.  Right  then  Jim 
made  an  important  stride  in  his  education 
in  handling  men.  He  saw  the  job  for  the 
first  time  through  the  workmen’s  eyes. 
Why  should  they  care  for  the  job? 

“Look  here,”  said  Jim.  “If  I  send  to  Seat¬ 
tle  and  get  a  good  phonograph  and  a  couple 
of  billiard  tables  and  some  reading  matter 
and  set  them  up  in  a  good  big  club-tent, 
w’ill  you  agree  to  keep  a  hundred  men  on  the 
job  until  I  finish  the  road?” 

“Government  won’t  pay  for  them,”  said 
Henderson. 

“I’ll  pay  for  them  myself,”  returned  Jim. 
“I  tell  you,  Henderson,  this  road  means  a 
lot  to  me.  It’s  my — my  first  important  job, 
and  the  rest  of  my  work  on  the  Makon  de- 
p>ends  on  it.  And — and  a  friend  of  mine 
lost  his  life  finding  the  dam  site  and  he 
wanted  to  build  this  road.  I  feel  as  if  I’m 
kind  of  doing  his  work  for  him.  If  doing 
something  to  give  you  boys  amusement  will 
keep  you  here  I’ll  do  it  gladly.  I  haven’t 
anything  to  save  my  money  for.” 

Henderson  clear^  his  throat  and  looked 
down  into  the  awful  depths  of  the  Makon 
Cafton.  “I  heard  about  that  trip,”  he  said. 
“If — if  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  Mr. 
Manning,  I  guess  us  boys’ll  stand  by  you. 
And  much  obliged  to  you.” 

“I’m  grateful  to  you,”  exclaimed  Jim. 
“Tell  the  boys  the  stuff  will  be  here  in  less 
than  a  month.” 

There  was  a  noticeable  change  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  camp  after  this  episode. 
The  Indians,  in  their  owm  camp,  were  per¬ 
fectly  contented  wdth  their  quarters  and  their 
hoop  game  and  “kin-kan”  for  recreation. 
The  phonograph  and  billiard  tables  arrived 
on  time  and  were  set  up  in  the  club-tent, 
and  Jim  and  his  camp  began  to  do  team¬ 
work.  The  trouble  with  shifting  labor  disap¬ 
peared  except  for  the  liquor  trafficking  that 
always  hounds  every  camp.  From  dawn 
until  dark  the  caAon  rang  periodically  with 
the  thunder  of  blasts.  Scoops  shrieked. 
Mules  brayed.  Drivers  yelled.  Pick  and 
shovel  rang  on  granite. 

Jim  grew  to  know  every  inch  of  that  gran¬ 
ite  wall.  He  lived  on  the  road  W’ith  the  men. 
No  detail  of  the  job  was  too  trivial  for  his 
attention.  A  more  experienced  man  would 
have  left  more  to  his  foreman.  But  Jim  was 
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new  to  responsibility  and  his  nervousness 
drove  him  into  an  intimate  contact  with  his 
workmen  that  was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead 
all  his  life.  It  was  in  building  this  road  on 
the  Makon  that  Jim  learned  the  hearts  of 
those  who  work  with  their  hands. 

When  a  fearful  slide  cost  him  the  lives  of 
two  men  and  half  a  dozen  mules,  it  was  Jim 
who,  in  his  boyish  contrition  and  fear  that 
the  catastrophe  might  have  been  due  to  his 
lack  of  foresight,  insisted  on  first  testing  the 
wail  for  further  danger  and  risked  his  life  in 
so  doing.  When  a  cloudburst  sent  to  the 
Ixjttom  in  a  half-hour  a  concrete  viaduct 
that  had  taken  a  month  to  build,  it  was 
Jim  who  led  the  way  and  held  the  head  of 
the  line  of  men  to  pile  up  sacks  of  sand  lest 
the  water  take  out  a  full  half-mile  of  the 
road.  He  dreamed  of  the  road  at  night, 
waking  again  and  again  at  the  thought  of 
some  weak  spot  he  had  left  unprotected. 

The  rough-necks  felt  Jim’s  anxiety  and  it 
proved  contagious.  It  may  have  been  due 
to  many  things — to  Jim’s  youth  and  his 
simple  sincerity,  to  his  e.xample  of  indefati¬ 
gable  energy-  and  his  willingness  to  work  with 
his  hands;  it  may  have  been  that  the  men 
never  lost  that  note  of  domination  in  his 
character  and  that  it  forced  some  of  the  co¬ 
hesion.  But  whatever  the  causes,  by  the 
time  the  road  lay  a  coiling  thread  from  the 
top  of  the  crevice  to  the  spot  where  jxx)r 
Charlie  Tuck  had  gone  dowm,  Jim  had  built 
up  a  working-machine  of  which  many  an 
older  engineer  would  have  been  proud. 

The  Makon  Project  was  a  six  years’  job. 
Freet  gave  Jim  a  chance  at  every  angle  of 
the  work.  Jim  admired  his  chief  ardently, 
and  yet  the  two  never  grew  confidential. 
Freet,  in  fact,  had  no  confidants  among  the 
Government  employees,  but  he  seem^  to 
know  a  great  many  of  the  politicians  of  the 
valley  and  of  the  state.  And  when  he  was 
not  too  deeply  immersed  in  the  work  at 
hand  Jim  felt  vaguely  troubled  by  this. 

For  the  first  mile  the  tunnel  had  to  be 
driven  through  solid  granite.  Then  the  way 
led  through  adobe  hills  so  soft  that  the 
sagging  walls  were  a  constant  menace  and 
setback  to  the  work  until,  after  workmen 
had  died  at  the  job,  the  adobe  was  sealed 
back  with  concrete.  After  the  adobe  came 
sand,  spring-riddled.  More  rough-necks 
gave  up  their  lives  fighting  the  gushing 
Hoods  and  falling  walls,  until  at  last  the  tun¬ 
nel  emerged  into  the  open  foothills  of  the 
valley. 


During  all  this  time  the  men  for  whom 
Jim  had  spent  his  first  savings  stayed  sol¬ 
idly  by  him,  save  those  whom  death  called 
out.  After  the  camp  in  the  caiion  was  built, 
many  of  them  developed  unsu^iected  fami¬ 
lies,  and  Jim  became  godfather  to  several 
namesakes.  After  the  road  was  finished, 
however,  old  Suma-theek  had  to  take  his 
braves  back  to  the  Apache  countrv".  They 
did  not  like  the  work  in  the  tunnel. 

Uncle  Denny  and  Jim’s  mother  came  out 
to  visit  him  his  second  summer  on  the  dam, 
and  they  enjoyed  their  visit  so  much  that 
it  became  a  yearly  custom. 

Jim’s  mother,  with  a  mother’s  wisdom, 
never  spoke  of  Pen  to  Jim  except  casually, 
of  her  health  or  of  Sara’s  effort  to  carr>'  on 
real-estate  business  through  Pen  and  his 
father.  On  the  first  visit.  Uncle  Denny  un¬ 
dertook  to  tell  Jim  of  how  the  accident  had 
developed  all  the  latent  ugliness  of  Sara’s 
character,  and  of  his  heavj'  demands  on 
Penelope’s  strength  and  time.  And  he  told 
Jim  how  Pen’s  girlishness  had  disappeared, 
leaving  behind  a  woman  so  sweet,  so  pa¬ 
tient,  so  sadly  wise  that  Uncle  Denny  could 
not  speak  of  her  without  his  voice  breaking. 

But  Uncle  Denny  never  repeated  this 
recital,  for  before  he  had  finished,  Jim,  white- 
lipf)ed,  had  said  hoarsely:  “Uncle  Denny, 
I  can’t  stand  iti  I  can’t!’’  and  had  rush^ 
off  into  the  desert  night. 

Even  Uncle  Denny  could  not  know  as 
Iron  Skull,  who  had  lived  with  him  for  the 
past  years,  knew,  of  Jim’s  silent  anguish  in 
the  loss  of  Penelope.  There  was  a  little 
picture  of  Pen  in  tennis  clothes,  at  sixteen, 
that  always  was  pinned  to  Jim's  tent- wall. 
Once  in  a  while,  when  Iron  Skull  found  him 
looking  at  it,  Jim  would  tell  him  of  Pen’s 
beauty.  But  other  than  this  he  never  men¬ 
tioned  her  name  to  any  one. 

Under  the  excitement  of  what  Uncle 
Denny  told  him,  Jim  wrote  a  note  to  Pen: 

Dear  Little  Pen: 

This  desert  countrj-  claims  one’s  soul  as  well  as 
one’s  body.  It  is  as  big  as  the  hand  of  God.  If  life 
gets  too  much  for  tou  in  New  York,  come  tome 
here,  and  I  will  show  you  and  the  desert  to  each 
other.  Jim. 

.\nd  though  Pen  did  not  answer  the  note 
she  carried  it  next  her  heart  for  many  a  day. 

.\fter  the  tunnel  was  delivering  water  to 
the  valley  Jim  moved  into  the  valley  with 
his  henchmen  and  took  charge  of  the  canal¬ 
building.  Not  until  he  undertook  this  work 
did  he  realize  that  there  were  economic 
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features  to  the  work  of  the  Projects  that  were 
baffling  and  irritating.  His  first  attempt 
was  to  ignore  them  as  out  of  the  province  of 
an  engineer. 

Yet  for  all  his  deaf  ear,  there  f>ercolated 
to  Jim’s  inner  mind  facts  and  insinuations 
that  disturbed  him.  Day  after  day  there 
poured  into  his  office  not  only  complaints 
about  the  actual  work,  but  accusations  of 
graft.  The  Service  was  working  for  the  rich 
men  of  the  valley.  The  Service  had  its 
hand  behind  its  back.  The  Service  was 
extravagant  and  wasteful  of  the  p>eople’s 
money.  Every-  cent  that  the  Projects  cost 
must  be  paid  back  by  the  farmers.  What 
right  had  the  Service  to  make  mistakes? 

In  all  the  cloud  of  complaints  Jim  main¬ 
tained  a  p>ersistent  silence,  and  placed  his 
canals  without  fear  or  favor. 

But  later,  in  his  fifth  year  at  the  Makon, 
Freet  told  Jim  that  he  was  wrong  to  give 
so  little  he^  to  the  political  side  of  dam¬ 
building. 

“You  must  learn  to  play  the  game,”  said 
the  other  man.  “Learn  to  jolly  the  ones 
that  can  help  you,  and  forget  those  that 
won’t!” 

Jim  gave  his  superior  a  quick  look.  “Mr. 
Freet,  I’d  rather  resign  than  mix  p>olitics 
with  engineering.” 

Freet  looked  Jim  over  carefully.  “I’ve 
been  thinking  for  some  time,”  he  said,  “that 
you’ve  been  doing  such  splendid  work  that 
you  need  a  promotion.  That’s  all  for  to¬ 
day,  Manning.” 

Puzzled  and  hurt,  Jim  turned  away. 

It  was  a  little  over  two  months  later  that 
he  received  an  order  from  Washington  to 
proceed  to  the  Elephant  Project  on  the 
Great  River.  The  engineer  in  charge  there 
was  in  poor  health  and  Jim  was  to  act  as 
his  assistant. 

It  was  ev'ident  that  Freet  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  Jim.  Yet  the  order  was  an  important 
promotion,  and  Jim  was  tom  between  pleas¬ 
ure  at  his  advancement  and  disappointment 
in  Freet.  But  pleasure  finally  triumphed, 
and  Jim  left  the  Makon  for  the  Southwest, 
with  Iron  Skull  and,  trailing  after  them,  the 
Pack,  which  .to  a  man  developed  a  sudden 
desire  of  wintering  in  the  desert. 

Six  months  after  Jim’s  arrival  in  the 
desert  the  engineer  died  and  Jim  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  job,  which  day  by  day  grew 
more  complicated.  The  old  simple  life  of 
the  Makon,  when,  heading  his  faithful 
rough-necks,  Jim  ate  up  the  work,  with  no 


thought  save  for  the  work,  was  gone.  Jim’s 
new  job  was  not  merely  that  of  engineer; 
he  had  not  only  to  build  the  dam  but  to 
control  an  organization  of  two  thousand 
souls.  He  was  sole  ruler  of  an  isolated 
desert  community,  and  he  was  the  buffer 
between  the  office  at  Washington  and  all 
the  contending  and  jealous  forces  that  were 
rapidly  developing  in  the  Great  River 
Valley. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Serv-ice 
is  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Jim 
had  been  at  Elephant  Project  two  years 
when  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  Washington. 

This  was  Jim’s  first  trip  East  since  he  had 
entered  the  Service.  The  new  secretary  had 
found  his  office  flooded  with  complaints 
about  the  Reclamation  Service.  He  had 
found,  too,  a  report  from  the  Congressional 
Committee  which  had  the  year  before  in¬ 
vestigated  several  of  the  Projects.  Being 
of  a  patient  and  inquiring  turn  of  mind, 
the  Secretary  had  decided  to  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Therefore  he  invited 
the  complainants  to  come  to  Washington 
to  see  him.  He  summoned  the  Director  and 
Jim,  with  several  other  of  the  Project  engi¬ 
neers,  Arthur  Freet  among  them,  to  appear 
before  him  with  the  complainants. 

May  in  Washington  b  likely  to  be  very 
warm,  although  very  lovely  to  look  upon. 
Jim,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  naked  height 
and  sweep  of  the  desert  countiy,  felt  half 
suffocated  by  the  low,  hot  streets.  He  went 
directly  from  the  train  to  the  hearing,  which 
was  held  in  one  of  the  Secretary’s  offices. 
The  room  was  large  and  square,  with  a  desk 
at  one  end  where  the  Secretarv'  was  sitting. 
When  Jim  entered,  the  place  already  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  irrigation  farmers 
or  their  lawyers,  with  land  speculators,  with 
congressmen  and  reporters. 

The  Secretar>’  was  a  large  man  with  a 
smooth-shaven,  inscrutable  face  and  blue 
eyes  that  were  set  far  apart  under  over¬ 
hanging  brows.  He  looked  at  Jim  keenly 
as  the  young  engineer  made  his  way  to  his 
seat  in  the  front  of  the  room. 

Jim  was  tanned  to  bronze,  of  course.  He 
had  sun  wrinkles  at  the  comers  of  his  eyes. 
His  mouth  was  thinner  and  the  corners  not 
so  deep.  The  old  scowl  between  his  eyes 
had  traced  two  permanent  lines  there.  The 
mass  of  brown  hair  still  swept  his  dreamer’s 
forehead.  His  jaws  had  become  the  jaws  of 
a  man  of  action. 
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Jim  sat  down,  folded  his  arms,  and 
crossed  his  knees,  fixing  his  gaze  on  the 
patch  of  blue  sky  above  the  building  oppo¬ 
site  the  open  window.  For  five  days  he  sat 
so,  without  answering  a  charge  that  was 
brought  against  him. 

For  five  days  the  Secretary  sat  with  entire 
patience,  urging  every  man  to  speak  his 
mind  fully  and  freely.  And  if  bitterness 
toward  the  Service  ^tokened  free  speak¬ 
ing,  the  complainants  held  back  nothing! 

A  heavy-set  man,  tanned  and  cheaply 
dressed,  said:  “Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  bom 
in  Hungary.  I  am  a  tinner  by  trade.  I 
lived  in  Sioux  City.  I  have  a  wife  and  six 
children.  I  got  consumption,  and  a  real- 
estate  man  fixed  it  up  with  a  friend  of  his  on 
the  Makon  Project  that  I  go  out  there,  see? 
It  took  all  I  saved,  but  they  told  me  crops 
the  first  year  would  pay  all  my  living  ex¬ 
penses.  I  bought  forty  acres. 

“Mr.  Secretary,  I  got  no  crops  for  five 
years.  I  hauled  every  drop  of  water  we  used 
seven  miles  from  a  spring  for  five  years. 
Some  days  we  got  nothing  to  eat.  Me  and 
my  oldest  boy  we  work  for  Mellin  when  we 
can,  and  stay  alive  till  the  water  come.  I 
get  cured  of  my  consumption.  But  my 
money  is  gone.  I  can  buy  no  tools,  no 
nothing.  And  Mr.  Secretary,  when  the 
canal  do  come,  they  run  it  through  Mellin’s 
place.  My  money  is  gone  and  I  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  dig  the  long  ditch  to  Mellin’s.  Mel¬ 
lin’s  place  is  green  and  mine  b  desert.” 

“Are  there  no  small  farmers  or  settlers 
who  are  succeeding  on  the  Makon  Pro¬ 
ject?”  asked  the  Secretary’. 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  man,  “many,  but 
also  many  like  me.” 

“Then  is  your  complaint  against  the  real- 
estate  sharks  or  the  Government?”  per¬ 
sisted  the  Secretarv’. 

“Against  both!”  cried  the  man.  “Why 
did  that  Freet  give  Mellin  and  the  other 
big  fellows  first  choice  in  everything?” 

There  were  several  farmers,  from  differ¬ 
ent  Projects,  who  had  stories  that  matched 
the  ex-tinner’s.  When  they  had  finished 
the  Secretary  called  on  a  real-estate  man 
who  had  come  with  a  project  about  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  canals  on  the  Makon. 

“What  was  the  net  value  of  the  crops  on 
the  Makon  Project  last  year?”  asked  the 
Secretary. 

“About  $500,000, 1  think.” 

“What  was  it,  say,  the  year  before  the 
Reclamation  Service  went  in  there?” 


“Perhaps  $100,000.” 

“We  are  to  believe,  then,  that  some  people 
have  found  the  service  useful?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  a 
whole  lot  of  contented  farmers  up  there 
who  are  too  busy  with  their  bumper  crops 
to  come  to  Washington,  even  if  they 
wanted  to.” 

The  real-estate  man  sat  down  and  the 
Secretary  called  on  the  chairman  of  the 
congressional  investigating  committee  to 
make  a  brief  summary  of  his  charges. 

The  chairman  said,  succinctly:  “I  charge 
the  Service  with  graft,  gross  extravagance, 
and  ineflBciency.  I  call  on  you  to  remove 
the  Director  and  four  of  his  engineers,  in¬ 
cluding  Arthur  Freet  and  James  Manning, 
who  are  present.” 

“Of  what  sp>ecific  things  do  you  accuse 
Mr.  Manning?”  asked  the  Secretary  with 
a  glance  at  Jim’s  impassive  face. 

“His  Project  is  full  of  mistakes,  some  of 
them  small,  that  nevertheless  aggregate  big 
and 'show  the  trend  of  the  service.  Up  on 
the  Makon  he  made  a  road  at  the  cost  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  that  only  the 
Service  used.  He’s  put  a  thousand  dollars 
into  telephone  booths  where  two  hundred 
would  have  been  ample.  Some  of  the  canal 
concrete  work  has  had  to  be  dynamited  out 
and  done  over  and  over  again.  The  farmer 
f>ays  for  all  this.  Manning  refused  to  take 
any  advice  from  the  farmers  on  the  Project 
— men  who  were  irrigating  before  he  was 
bom.  His  every  idea  seems  hostile  to  the 
farmer  whose  land  the  farmer  is  playing  him 
to  irrigate.  Manning  was  trained  by  Freet, 
Mr.  Secretary.” 

The  Secretary  tapped  his  desk  softly  for 
several  moments,  as  if  turning  over  in  his 
mind  the  opposing  evidence  brought  out 
during  the  several  days  of  the  hearing.  Jim 
had  not  been  called  on,  but  Arthur  Freet 
and  two  other  Project  engineers  had  spent 
an  entire  day  on  the  stand,  quizzed  unmerci¬ 
fully  by  every  one  in  the  room.  They  had 
disclaimed  every  accusation.  The  Director 
of  the  Service  had  made  a  bitter  return 
attack  on  the  congressional  committee,  the 
farmers,  and  the  real-estate  men  and  the 
lawyers,  accusing  them  of  being  the  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious  tools  of  the  Water 
Power  Trust,  whose  object  was  to  destroy 
the  Service. 

An  elderly  senator  had  risen  and  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  hearing.  “I  was  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Reclamation  Act.  One  of  the 
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fundamental  ideas  of  the  Act  was  that  it 
was  not  Governmental  charity,  but  that 
every  farmer  whose  arid  acres  were  watered 
would  be  willing  to  p>ay  for  it.  I  see  but  one 
thing  in  all  these  protests  against  the  Service, 
and  that  is  the  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
debt  incurred  by  the  farmers  to  the  Service. 
If  it  is  a  fact  that  this  tainted  idea  of 
Repudiation  is  creeping  among  the  land- 
owners  on  the  Projects,  I  warn  you  all 
that  I  shall  use  all  my  influence  to  have 
the  Reclamation  Act  repealed.” 

As  the  old  senator  had  finished,  half  the 
men  in  the  room  had  risen  to  their  feet, 
angrily  denying  any  thought  of  repudiation. 

Now  after  tapping  his  desk  thoughtfully, 
the  Secretaiy  looked  at  Jim. 

“Mr.  Manning,  please  take  the  stand.” 

Jim  unfolded  his  long  legs  and  strode  up 
beside  the  Secretaiy’s  desk.  He  stood 
there  struggling  for  words  that  would  not 
come.  For  five  days  he  had  sat  thinking 
of  the  three  Projects  that  he  knew.  He  re¬ 
called  Charlie  Tuck  and  the  two  other  engi¬ 
neers  who  had  laid  down  their  liv'es  for  the 
dams.  He  pictured  again  the  drowned  and 
mangled  workmen  at  the  cost  of  whose 
lives  the  Makon  tunnel  had  been  driven. 
A  slow,  bitter  anger  had  risen  in  him  against 
Freet.  It  seem^  to  Jim  a  fearful  thing 
that  one  crooked  man  could  taint  such 
faithfulness  and  sacrifice  as  he  had  known. 
But  when  Jim’s  words  came,  they  were  futile. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said  in  his  father’s 
casual  drawl,  “that  I  have  anything  to  say 
to  the  si>ecific  charges  against  me.  The 
Director  has  covert  the  ground  better 
than  I  can.  I  have  the  feeling  that  if  the 
actual  work  we  have  done  out  West,  the 
actual  acreage  we  have  brought  to  profita¬ 
ble  bearing,  won’t  s|>eak  to  you  people  who 
have  seen  it,  nothing  else  will.  The  flood 
season  is  coming  on,  Sir.  Secretar>'.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  send  either  me  or  my  suc¬ 
cessor  out  to  my  dam.” 

The  Secretar\'’s  face  was  quite  as  in¬ 
scrutable  as  Jim’s.  “How  about  the  ac¬ 
cusations  of  mismanagement?”  he  asked. 

“I  have  made  mistakes,”  replied  Jim, 
“and  some  of  them  have  been  ex|)ensive 
ones  in  lives  and  money.  Many  of  our  engi¬ 
neering  problems  are  entirely  new,  and  we 
have  to  solve  them  w’ithout  precedent. 
The  punishment  for  a  bad  guess  in  engi¬ 
neering  is  always  sure  and  hard.” 

“How  about  the  accusation  of  graft?” 
continued  the  Secretaiy. 


Jim  whitened  a  little.  He  looked  over 
the  Secretaiy’s  head  out  at  the  patch  of 
blue  sky  and  then  back  at  the  room  full  of 
hostile  faces.  “If  any  man  in  the  Service,” 
he  said  slowly,  “can  be  shown  to  be  dis¬ 
honest,  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe  for 
him.” 

The  Secretary’s  eyes  deei^ened,  but  he 
repeated,  quietly,  “And  as  to  your  graft, 
Mr.  Manning?” 

Jim  hesitated  and  whitened  again  under 
his  bronze. 

There  was  at  this  point  a  sudden  scraping 
of  a  chair,  and  a  stout,  elderly  man  at  the 
rear  of  the  room  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“Mr.  Secretary,”  he  cried,  “may  I  say  a 
word?” 

“Who  are  you?”  asked  the  Secretar>’. 

“I’m  a  New  York  lawyer,  but  I  know  the 
Projects  like  the  back  of  me  hand.  And 
I  know  Jim  Manning  as  I  know  me  o«m 
soul.  You’ve  let  eveiy’  one  have  free  speech 
here.  Manning  didn’t  know  till  this  minute 
that  I  was  in  town.  My  name  is  Michael 
Dennis,  your  Honor.” 

The  Siwetary’  smiled  ever  so  slightly  as 
he  glanced  from  Jim’s  face  to  that  of  the 
speaker.  Jim’s  jaw  was  droI)|>ed.  He  was 
shaking  his  head  furiously  at  Uncle  Denny 
while  the  latter  nodded  as  furiously  at 
Jim. 

“Mr.  Manning  seems  unwilling  to  speak 
for  himself.  Since  you  know  him  so  well, 
we’ll  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  You  may 
be  seated,  Mr.  Manning.” 

Jim  moved  back  to  his  place  reluctantly, 
and  Uncle  Denny  made  his  way  to  the  front, 
talking  as  he  went. 

“Of  course  he  won’t  s{)eak  for  him.self, 
Mr.  Secretary.  He  never  could.  ‘Still’  Jim 
we  call  him.  Still  Jim  they  name  him  on 
all  the  Projects,  and  Still  Jim  he  is  here, 
l)efore  this  crowd  mixed  of  jackals  and 
jackasses.  He  never  could  waste  his  energy 
in  speech,  as  I’m  doing  now.  I’ve  often 
thought  he  had  some  fine  inner  .sense  that 
taught  him, 'even  as  a  child,  that  if  it’s  hard 
to  speak  truth,  it’s  next  to  im|x>ssible  to 
hear  it.  So  he  ju.st  keejis  still. 

“You’ve  heard  him  accused  of  graft,  Mr. 
Secretary,  and  of  inefficiency  and  of  any 
other  black  phrase  that  came  handy  to 
these  people.  Your  Honor,  it’s  im|x)ssible! 
It’s  not  in  his  brecrl  of  mind!  If  you  could 
have  seen  him  as  1  have!  .A  child  of  fifteen 
w’orking  in  the  pit  of  a  skyscrafier  and  cry¬ 
ing  himself  to  sleep  nights  for  memory  of 
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his  father  he’d  seen  killed  at  like  work,  yet 
refusing  money  from  me  till  I  married  his 
mother  and  made  him  take  it.  If  you  had 
seen  him  out  on  your  Projects,  cutting  him¬ 
self  off  from  civilization  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth  and  giving  his  young  life-blood  to  his 
work!  I  know  he’s  received  offers  of  five 
times  his  salary  from  a  corporation,  and 
stayed  by  his  dam.  I’ve  seen  him  hang  by 
a  frayed  cable  with  the  flood  round  his  arm- 
pits,  arguing,  heartening  the  rough-necks 
for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch,  the  last 
man  to  give  in,  for  his  dam!  I’ve  seen  him 
take  chances  that  meant  life  or  death  for 
him  and  a  hundred  workmen  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  material,  and  win  for 
his  dam — for  a  pile  of  stones  that  was  to 
bring  money  to  the  very  men  here  who  are 
howling  him  down.  For  his  dam,  that’s 
wife  and  child  to  him,  and  they  accuse  him 
of  prostituting  it!  Bah!  You  fools!  Don’t 
you  know  no  money -getter  works  that  way? 
He’s  a  trail-builder,  Mr.  Secretary.  He’s 
the  breed  that  opens  the  w’ay  for  idiots  like 
these,  and  they  follow  in  and  trample  him 
underfoot  on  the  very  trail  he  has  made  for 
them.” 

Uncle  Denny  stopped.  There  was  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hush  in  the  room.  Jim  watched  the 
patch  of  blue  with  unseeing  eyes.  \s  Uncle 
Denny  started  back  to  his  seat  there  rose 
an  angry  buzz,  but  the  Secretary'  raised  his 
hand. 

“Gentlemen!  Gentlemen!  Turn  about  is 
fair  play.  Remember  that  you  have  called 
the  Reclamation  engineers  some  very  foul 
names.  Mr.  Manning,  I  can  not  see  why 
you  should  not  return  to  the  flood  at  your 
dam,  and  you  other  engineers  to  your  pros¬ 
pective  posts,  there  to  await  word  from  your 
Director  as  to  the  results  of  this  hearing. 
You  yourselves  must  realize,  after  hear¬ 
ing  all  sides,  that  I  can  take  action  only 
after  careful  deliberation.  I  thank  you 
all  for  your  frankness  and  patience  with 
me. 

.\s  the  room  cleared.  Uncle  Denny  puffed 
down  on  Jim.  “Still  Jim,  me  boy’,  don’t 
be  sore  at  me.  I  should  have  spoken  if  I’d 
been  a  deaf-mute!” 

Jim  took  Uncle  Denny’s  hands.  “Uncle 
Denny!  You  shouldn’t  have  done  it,  yet 
how’  can  I  be  sore  at  you!” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Uncle  Denny.  “You 
can’t  be.  When  are  you  going  back?” 

“To-night,”  replied  Jim.  “Come  up  to 
the  hotel  and  talk  while  I  pack.  I  can’t 


wait  an  hour  on  the  flood.  How  are  mother 
and  Pen?” 

“Fine!  You  got  my  letter  about  Sara 
and  Pen  before  you  left  the  dam,  didn’t 
you?”  “No”  said  Jim.  The  two  were 
walking  up  to  the  hotel  now.  Uncle  Denny 
threw  up  both  his  hands.  “Soul  of  me  soul! 
They  are  out  there  by  now.  It  all  happened 
very  unexpectedly,  and  I  did  my  b^t  to 
head  him  off.  I  must  admit  Pen  was  no 
help  to  me  there.” 

“But  what — ”  exclaimed  Jim. 

Uncle  Denny  interrupted.  “I  don’t  know 
myself.  You  gave  Sara’s  name  to  Freet 
some  time  ago,  two  years  ago,  when  he 
wanted  to  do  some  real-estate  business  in 
New  York.  Well,  ever  since  then  Sara  has 
had  the  Western  land-speculation  bug,  and 
lately  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  get 
out  to  your  Project.  They  are  w’aiting 
there  now  for  you  if  Sara  killed  no  one  en 
route.  There  is  so  much  peace  in  the  old 
brownstone  front  now,  Still  Jim,  that 
your  mother  and  I  fear  we  wUl  have  to 
keep  a  coyote  in  the  p>arlor  to  howl  us  to 
sleep!” 

Jim  turned  a  curiously  stirred  face  on 
Dennis.  “Do  you  mean  that  Pen — Pen — 
is  out  at  the  dam?  That  she  will  be  there 
when  I  get  back?” 

Uncle  Denny  nodded.  “Pen  and  Sara! 
Don’t  forget  Sara.  Me  heart  misgives  me 
as  to  his  purpose  in  going.” 

“Penelope  at  my  dam!”  repeated  Jim. 

Uncle  Denny  looked  at  Jim’s  tanned  face. 
Then  he  looked  away  and  his  Irish  eyes 
were  tear-dknmed.  He  said  no  more  until 
they  were  in  Jim’s  room  at  the  hotel.  Jim 
began  to  pack  rapidly  and  Uncle  Denny 
remarked  casually: 

“Penelope  is  Saradokis’  wife,  you  know.” 

Jim’s  drawl  was  razor-edged.  “Uncle 
Denny,  she  never  was  and  never  w’ill  be 
Saradokis’  wife.” 

“Oh,  I  know!  Only  in  name!  But — I 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  think  she  was 
unwise  in  going  to  you.” 

Jim  walked  over  to  the  w’indow,  then 
slowly  back  again.  His  clear  gray  eyes 
searched  the  kindly  blue  ones.  “Uncle 
Denny,  why  do  you  suppose  this  thing  h«p>- 
pened  to  Pen?” 

The  Irishman’s  voice  was  a  little  husky 
as  he  answered:  “To  make  a  grand  woman 
of  her.  She’s  developed  qualities  that 
nothing  else  on  earth  could  have  developed 
in  her.  It’s  because  of  her  having  grown  to 
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be  what  she  is  that  I  didn’t  want  her  to  go 
to  you.  I — oh,  Still  Jim,  me  boy!  Me 
boy!” 

For  just  a  moment  Jim’s  lips  quivered, 
then  he  said:  “We  shall  see  what  the  desert 
does  for  us,”  and  he  closed  his  suit-case  with 
a  snap. 

CHAPTER  IX 

OLD  JEZEBEL  ON  THE  RAMPAGE 

Old  Jezebel  is  a  woman.  For  years  she  keeps  her 
appointed  trail  until  the  accumulation  of  her  strength 
breaks  all  bounds  and  she  sweeps  sand  and  men  be¬ 
fore  her.  Musings  of  the  Elephant. 

There  is  a  butte  in  the  desert  country 
that  they  call  the  Elephant. 

Picture  a  country  of  lavenders  and  yel¬ 
lows  and  blues;  an  open,  barren  land,  with 
now  a  wide  sweep  of  desert,  now  a  chaos  of 
mesa  and  mountain,  dead  volcano  and 
eroded  plain.  The  desert,  a  buff-yellow 
where  blue  distance  and  black  shadow  and 
the  purple  of  volcano  spill  have  not  stained 
it.  The  mountains,  bronze  and  lavender, 
lifting  scarred  peaks  to  a  quiet  sky — a  sky 
of  turquoise  blue.  The  Great  River,  a 
brown  streak,  forcing  a  difficult  and  round¬ 
about  course  through  ranges  and  desert. 

In  a  rough  desert  plain,  w’hich  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ranges,  stands  a  broad-backed 
butte  that  was  once  a  volcano.  The  Great 
River  sweeps  in  a  curv'e  about  its  base. 
Time  and  volcanic  crumblings  and  desert 
wind  have  carx'ed  the  great  beast  into  the 
semblance  of  an  elephant  at  rest.  The  giant 
head  is  slightly  bowed.  The  curved  trunk 
droops,  but  the  eyes  are  wide  open  and  the 
ears  are  slightly  lifted.  By  day  it  is  a  rich, 
red  bronze.  By  night,  a  purple  that  deepens 
to  black.  Watching,  brooding,  listening, 
day  or  night  the  butte  dominates  here  the 
desert  and  the  river  and  the  ranges. 

This  is  the  butte  they  call  the  Ele¬ 
phant. 

Below  this  butte  the  Service  was  building 
a  dam.  It  was  a  huge  undertaking.  When 
finished,  the  dam  would  be  as  high  as  a 
twenty-stor>'  building  and  as  long  as  two 
city  blocks.  It  would  turn  the  Great  River 
into  a  lake  forty  miles  long,  that  would  give 
a  perpetual  water-supply  to  over  a  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  Great  River 
Valley. 

The  dam-site  lay  in  a  valley,  a  quarter  of 


a  mile  wide,  between  two  mountains. 
Above  the  dam  lay  the  Elephant.  A  great 
coffer-dam  built  near  the  Elephant’s  base 
diverted  the  river  into  a  concrete  flume  that 
ran  along  the  foot  of  one  of  the  mountains. 
The  river-bed,  bared  by  the  diverting  of  the 
stream,  was  filled  with  machinery.  An  ex¬ 
cavation  sixty  feet  below  the  river  bottom, 
and  two  hundred  feet  wide,  was  almost  com¬ 
pleted.  Indeed,  on  the  side  next  the  flume 
there  already  rose  above  the  river-bed  a 
mighty  square  of  concrete,  a  third  the  width 
of  the  river.  Jim  already  had  begun  the 
actual  erection  of  the  dam. 

The  two  mountains  were  topped  by  huge 
towers,  supporting  cables  that  swung  above 
the  excavation.  The  cables  carried  any¬ 
thing  from  a  man  to  a  locomotive. 

W’ork  was  going  on  as  usual  when  Jim 
arrived.  The  cable-ways  sang  and  shrieked. 
The  concrete-mixer  roared.  Donkey-en¬ 
gines  puffed  and  dinkies  squealed.  JUn 
jumf>ed  from  his  automobile  in  which  he 
had  ridden  the  twenty  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
road  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down 
at  the  brown  rush  of  water  in  the  concrete 
flume. 

“She's  up,  the  old  Jezebel!”  he  said  to 
himself.  “I’ve  never  seen  her  so  high. 
She  may  be  down  on  us  like  a  tidal  wave 
any  moment.  What’s  Iron  Skull  thinking 
about!”  He  dashed  into  a  telephone-booth, 
and  called  up  the  office. 

“This  is  Mr.  Manning.  Where  is  Wil¬ 
liams?” 

The  telephone-girl  answered  quickly: 
“Oh,  how  are  you,  Mr.  Manning?  We’re 
glad  you  are  back.  Why,  Mr.  Williams  was 
called  down  to  El  Paso  to  make  a  deposi¬ 
tion  for  the  Washington  hearing,  several 
days  ago.  And  they  made  Mr.  Barton 
and  Mr.  Arles  go  too.  I’m  trj'ing  to  get 
them  on  long  distance  now.  You  came  by 
the  way  of  Albuquerque,  didn’t  you?  We 
tried  to  reach  you  in  Washington,  but 
couldn’t.” 

Jim  groaned.  His  three  best  men  were 
gone. 

“We  didn’t  expect  high  water  for  a  week,” 
the  girl  went  on.  “The  water  only  began  to 
rise  an  hour  ago - ” 

“Miss  Agnes,”  Jim  interrupted,  “call  up 
every  engineer  on  the  job  and  tell  them  to 
report  at  once  to  me  at  Booth  A.  We’re 
in  for  a  big  fight.” 


The  next  instalment  of  “Still  Jim”  will  appear  in  the  February  number. 
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BS  HAS  been  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  way  of  knights 
always,  to  come  sud¬ 
denly  out  of  a  strange 
country',  unknown  and 
unafraid,  lusting  to  fight 
whosoever  will  dispute 
their  boasts,  so  came 
the  Western  Crowd  to  the  tilting  place 
called  Wall  Street,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
on  a  howling  wind  of  financial  adventure. 

One  wore  collars  with  vertical  red  stripe';. 
One  loved  living  almost  as  much  as  maV  .iig 
money,  and  was  attended  everywhere  by  a 
private  orchestra,  even  to  his  morning  bath. 
One  was  large  and  serious;  he  gave  the  law 
to  the  others  and  took  shares  in  their  cor¬ 
porations.  Two  were  Tin-Plate  Kings. 
Others  were  Steel  and  Wire  Kings  or  Sheet- 
Steel  Kings,  and  so  they  fell  into  little 
groups  of  their  own;  but  they  were  all  one 
Crowd  to  Wall  Street,  unlike  any  preceding 
human  phenomena,  and  they  made  a  great 
disturbance. 

They  were  already  very  rich,  and  as  lief 
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to  grow  richer  as  to  go  bankrupt.  They 
were  men  to  take  chances,  but  to  take  them 
shrewdly  and  then  to  abide  a  profit  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  risk,  which  is  what  weak 
men  never  learn.  Otherwise  they  owed 
their  wealth  to  the  McKinley  tariff  and 
the  accident  of  cheap  fuel  on  the  Appala¬ 
chian  plateau.  It  was  volatile  wealth,  in 
the  form  of  new  and  fantastically  capital¬ 
ized  trusts,  whose  shares  went  up  and  down 
so  fast  that  what  a  man  w’as  w’orth  could 
never  be  determined  until  after  the  close 
of  the  daily  stock  market.  Then  they  all 
sold  out  to  the  trust  of  trusts,  named  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Afterward  for  some  time  it  was  not  safe 
for  Wall  Street  to  leave  control  of  a  rail¬ 
road  out  overnight.  John  W.  Gates 
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adopted  conventional  collars  and  bought 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  finest  old 
railroad  in  the  South.  The  Tin-Plate 
Kings  bought  control  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  and  when  it 
was  discovered  that  they  had  done  this  and 
the  newspaper  reporters  went  one  evening 
to  their  house  in  Fifth  Avenue  to  ask  about 
it,  they  came  down-stairs  with  their  arms 
around  each  other’s  necks,  saying: 

“Nothing  to  say  on  Rock  Island.  No¬ 
body’s  business  ateut  that.  People  dowm 
there  in  Wall  Street  were  going  to  get  our 
money,  ’n’  we  got  theirs.  That’s  all. 
Put  that  in  the  papers,  eh?” 

But  Wall  Street  is  an  institution,  whereas 
no  man  endureth  forever.  This  was  less 
than  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  Western 
Crowd  is  gone.  Some  were  in  haste  to  die, 
even  to  the  second  generation.  One  lives 
under  the  morbid  delusion  that  he  is  with¬ 
out  money  or  friends.  The  large,  serious 
man  who  gave  the  law  to  the  others  has 
gradually  retired  upon  the  prestige  of  his 
achievements.  Only  one  grew  steadily 
richer,  more  important  and  more  powerful, 
and  became  at  length  a  financier,  with  the 
undisputed  right  to  sit  with  the  elect  on 
the  boards  of  the  great  banks  and  the  trust 
compyanies  and  share  in  the  receipts  of  the 
toll-gates. 

The  name  of  him  is  Daniel  Gray  Reid, 
a  stout  upstanding  name,  as  it  should 
be.  The  stock  was  Irish  Presbyterian 
on  both  sides,  and  his  father  was  a  min¬ 
ister. 

He  was  sixteen  when  he  got  his  first  job 
as  clerk  in  the  Second  National  Bank  at 
Richmond,  Indiana.  The  night  watch¬ 
man  quit  his  job,  and  Reid  took  that  on 
extra,  sleeping  in  the  bank  and  walking 
four  miles  home  and  back  for  his  breakfast, 
dinner  and  sup{>er.  In  time  he  filled  ever>' 
position  there  was  in  a  country  National 
bank,  began  to  be  a  person  of  consequence 
in  Richmond,  and  met  William  B.  Leeds, 
who  was  to  become  the  other  Tin-Plate 
King. 

Leeds  w’as  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  superintendent  of  a  Western  division, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  people  conceived  a 
notion  to  boom  Elwood,  Indiana,  in  the 
way  of  railroads,  at  that  time  to  create 
sources  of  business.  One  of  the  things 
proposed  for  Elwood  was  a  tin-plate  plant. 
Leeds  was  sent  out  to  raise  the  monev  for 
it. 


Eveiy’body  was  just  then  filled  with  the 
patriotic  ob^sion  that  with  a  high  tariff 
for  its  protection  the  tin-plate  industiy 
could  be  transplanted  bodily  from  Wales 
to  the  Gas  Belt.  In  the  campaign  of  1888 
tin  cups  were  political  emblems.  Tin 
mines,  which  never  existed,  were  going  to 
be  discovered  and  opened  up  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  economic  scandal  of  importing 
tin  plate  from  Euru|)e  was  going  to  be 
ended  for  all  time.  The  high  tariff  was 
certain,  and  all  that  remained  was  for  the 
industiy'  to  start;  and  yet  Leeds  couldn’t 
get  people  to  subscribe  the  capital  for  the 
plant  proposed  to  be  built  at  Elwood, 
possibly  b^use  so  many  regarded  it  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  town-lot  boom. 

Leeds  came  to  Reid  about  it,  and  Reid 
went  out  and  in  one  afternoon  procured 
subscriptions  for  all  the  capital  that  was 
needed.  The  plant  was  built  and  did  very 
badly.  The  trouble  was  that  nobody  in 
this  country  knew  the  business.  It  was 
something  that  had  to  be  learned.  The 
shares  of  the  Elwood  Com|>any  declined  to 
a  nominal  value.  The  investment  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  a  total  loss.  Profits  as 
calculated  never  were  realized,  and  costs 
were  extremely  uncertain.  The  news- 
I>apers  used  to  send  reporters  to  look 
through  the  cracks  of  the  fence,  hoping 
to  verify  the  rumors  that  there  was  nothing 
inside. 

Then  Reid  put  his  whole  mind  on  the 
problem.  When  he  had  solved  it,  and  felt 
sure  of  what  he  could  do  provided  he  con¬ 
trolled  the  Elwood  company  to  make  it 
worth  his  while,  he  went  out  and  began  to 
buy  up  the  depreciated  shares.  When  he 
started  there  were  nearly  two  hundred 
shareholders;  when  he  was  through  there 
were  seven,  whose  obstinacy  was  irreducible. 
Also,  when  he  was  through  he  owed  every¬ 
body  he  knew,  and  his  notes  were  scattered 
o\.  ’  half  of  Indiana. 

“it  anything  had  slip()ed  then,”  he  says, 
recalling  it,  “I’d  be  plowing  corn  in  In¬ 
diana.” 

One  of  the  first  things  Reid  did  was  to 
im{)ort  a  lot  of  Welshmen  who  knew  how 
to  make  tin-plate.  Then  he  began  to  get 
control  of  costs.  Other  people  talk  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  terms  of  profit.  He  talks  of  it  in 
terms  of  cost.  When  you  have  talked  to 
him  for  an  hour  on  a  business  proposition 
in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars  of  gross  and 
net,  he  says:  “That  is  four  and  seven- 
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eighth  s  cents  a 
pound  it  costs 
you,  and  five  and 
three-eighths  you 
sell  it  for.”  He 
does  it  in  his 
head. 

Well,  the  tin¬ 
plate  industry  at 
Elwood  took  a 
sudden  turn  for 
the  better.  It  was 
the  first  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  plant  in 
the  countr>’,  and 
every  dollar  of 
profit  was  rein¬ 
vested  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  it 
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there  was  a  great 
strike  at  Elwood. 
The  men  wanted 
more  money. 
Reid  imported  a 
train-load  of 
strike-breakers 
from  Pittsburgh, 
and  personally 
conducted  them 
to  the  plant.  On 
arriving  there  he 
found  the  strikers 
in  a  mood  to  be 
offensive.  His  own 
person  was  safe 
because  all  the 
men  liked  him, 
but  they  were  de¬ 
termined  that  no 
strike-breaker 
should  get  inside 
the  gate.  A  riot 
started.  Reid, 
seeing  the  collapse 
of  his  project,  be¬ 
gan  to  rage,  and 
presently  in  his 
anger  he  seized  a 
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laborer  around  the  middle,  lifted  him  off  the 
ground  and  forced  his  way  by  sheer  brute 
momentum  through  the  line  of  strikers.  He 
is  a  huge  man.  Inside  the  gate  he  set  his 
burden  down,  wiped  his  forehead,  and  said: 

“I  got  one  of  you — in,”  as  if  that  some¬ 
how  altered  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the 
train-load  was  still  outside  and  would  never 
get  in  unless  he  carried  them. 

“But  you  don’t  want  me,”  the  man  said, 
grinning.  “I’m  one  of  the  strikers.” 

For  a  few  years  those  who  knew  how’  to 
make  tin-plate  felt  the  ecstasy  of  great 
profits.  Instances  of  loo  per  cent,  profit 
were  known.  That  led  to  comp>etition  of 
a  very  fierce  character.  New  plants  were 
continually  coming  in,  and  the  price  of  tin¬ 
plate  declined  from  $7  to  less  than  $3  a 
box.  Eveiybody  in  the  industry*  said 
something  ought  to  be  done.  Price  agree¬ 
ments  were  futile.  When  men  had  crossed 
their  hearts  and  agreed  to  keep  prices,  they 
went  out  and  sold  tin-plate  all  the  harder, 
the  Elwood  plant  hardest  of  all.  Then  a 
combination  was  talked  of.  All  were  for 
it  until  it  came  to  the  terms,  and  then 
ever>’body  wanted  real  money  for  his  plant, 
instead  of  stock  in  a  combine. 

ENTER— THE  AMERICAN  TIN-PLATE 
TRUST 

Judge  Moore  of  Chicago,  the  leading 
trust  architect,  tried  to  get  them  together 
and  failed,  and  then  one  day  he  said  to 
Reid,  who  by  this  time  was  known  in  La 
Salle  Street  as  a  man  of  unusual  ability: 

“Reid,  I  can’t  do  anything  with  those 
craz\-  tin-plate  men.  Suppose  you  tiy.” 

He  tried  immediately.  The  next  train 
carried  him  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  got 
the  tin-plate  men  together  to  bully  them. 

“You’ve  been  talking  around  here  long 
enough,”  he  said.  “Let’s  get  down  to 
business.  What  are  you  willing  to  do?” 

WTien  he  is  in  earnest  like  that  his  voice 
growls.  He  snaps  the  end  off  his  cigar  and 
ferociously  spits  it  out.  His  left  eye  squints 
and  his  ears  move.  But  the  tin-plate  men 
of  that  day  were  a  hardened,  sinful  lot, 
who  disbelieved  what  they  didn’t  know 
and  were  not  easily  discountenanced.  The 
voice  they  res|>ect^  was  the  voice  of  money. 
They  would  all  sell  out  for  cash,  but  if  any¬ 
body  was  around  there  again  offering  them 
shares  in  a  tin-plate  trust — why,  he  had 
only  wasted  his  car-fare.  Whereupon  Reid 
climbed  up  on  the  table  for  emphasis,  and 


offered  them  105  in  cash  for  the  stock  of 
their  worthless  tin-plate  mills.  They  yelled 
and  threw  it  at  him.  Stock  which  he  knew 
to  be  worth  $30  or  $40  a  share  he  took 
options  on  at  S105  for  cash. 

“I  was  doing  it  on  wind,”  he  said  long 
afterward.  “I  didn’t  have  any  money. 

I  could  smoke  good  cigars  and  eat  as  much 
as  I  wanted  but  I  had  no  money.  Eveiy- 
thing  we  had  made  had  gone  back  into  that 
Elwood  plant.” 

Having  taken  options  on  several  million 
dollars’  worth  of  stock,  representing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  .\merican  tin¬ 
plate  industiy,  he  went  back  to  Chicago  to 
see  if  he  could  raise  the  money.  It  was 
easier  than  he  thought.  Bank  funds  at 
that  time  were  ver)’  accessible  to  promoters. 
Funds  were  promised  sufficient  to  exercise 
the  options;  then  more  options  were  ob¬ 
tained  until  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  tin-plate 
mills  in  the  country’  were  tied  up.  Then 
the  $50,000,000  .\merican  Tin-Plate  Trust 
was  formed  under  the  active  guidance  of 
Judge  Moore.  The  stock  was  listed  on  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  exchanges,  almost 
before  the  ink  was  diy  on  the  papers,  and 
went  at  once  to  a  big  premium.  More 
money  could  be  borrow^  on  .\merican 
Tin-Plate  stock  at  the  bank  than  the  tin¬ 
plate  plants  had  cost  in  cash. 

Reid  came  out  of  it  big  and  rich.  .Al¬ 
most  immediately  the  head  of  a  steel  com¬ 
pany  from  whom  the  Elwood  plant  had 
been  bujdng  the  sheet  steel  it  u^  for  tin¬ 
plate  came  to  him  offering  to  sell  out. 
That  night  Reid  went  out  in  the  country' 
to  see  Judge  Moore.  There  was  a  log  fire. 

Judge  Moore  said:  “Oh,  here  you  come 
with  something  else.  I’m  tired.  Can’t  you 
let  me  rest?  Give  me  two  weeks’  rest.” 

“It’s  a  great  bargain,”  said  Reid,  “and  it 
may  not  be  there  two  weeks  from  now. 
We  certainly  do  need  a  lot  of  steel  in  our 
business.  Judge.” 

“Well,  go  ahead,”  said  Moore  wearily, 
and  Reid  pasted  off  for  a  train  to  Ohio. 
He  was  there  the  next  day,  bought  the 
steel  plant  before  night,  and  promised  to 
have  the  money  ready  on  Wednesday. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  John  W.  Gates 
appeared  in  his  wake  and  offered  the  man 
twice  as  much  for  his  plant  as  Reid  had 
just  paid  him.  Reid  was  right;  the  bar¬ 
gain  would  not  wait.  That  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  $59,000,000  National  Steel 
Company. 
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Followed  rapidly  the  $52,000,000  Ameri¬ 
can  Sheet  Steel  Company  and  the  $33,000,- 
000  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  which, 
like  American  Tin  Plate  and  National 
Steel,  were  Moore-Reid  promotions,  with 
Reid  halving  ever>’thing  he  made  with 
William  B.  Leeds,  the  former  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Superintendent.  They  now  were 
called  the  Tin-Plate  Kings. 

Chicago  at  that  time  was  a  considerable 
town,  and  growing,  but  New  York  was  the 
place  for  men  who  could  roll  up  $200,000,000 
of  capitalization  in  a  few  weeks.  In  Wall 
Street  the  game  was  unlimited.  So  on  a 
morning  the  Moore-Reid-Leeds  group  load¬ 
ed  their  four  trusts  (.\merican  Tin  Plate, 
National  Steel,  .\merican  Sheet  Steel,  and 
.\merican  Steel  Hoop)  on  special  trains  and 
brought  them  bodily  to  New  York,  con¬ 
ducting  business  en  route  as  if  nothing  un¬ 
usual  were  taking  place,  and  lodged  them 


in  the  Batter>’  Park  Building,  on  the  fringe 
of  the  financial  district. 

Wall  Street  pretended  not  to  notice  them, 
but  when  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  began  to 
put  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
together,  a  knowing  {>erson  said  to  him: 
“There  are  some  men  down  there  in  the 
Batteiy’  Park  Building  that  ought  to  be 
looked  into.  They  seem  to  have  a  lot  of 
stuff.”  Mr.  Morgan  said  impatiently, 
“Well,  send  them  up.”  He  expected  some 
more  people  offering  junk.  They  came, 
and  Mr.  Morgan  was  amazed,  first,  to  find 
what  they  had,  and  then  to  hear  what  they 
wanted  for  it. 

Judge  Moore  did  the  higgling,  while 
Reid  and  Leeds,  in  the  Battery  Park  offices, 
or  more  likely  in  a  broker’s  shop,  waited 
for  tidings  and  were  so  anxious  they  could 
hardly  sit  still.  Everything  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  depended  on  the  Judge.  He  made  a 
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wonderful  bargain  at  last,  and  it  was  a  big, 
clean  sweep.  The  shares  of  all  their  trusts 
were  exchanged  for  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  shares,  and  then,  knowing 
■wnth  what  material  the  doll  was  stuffed, 
they  unloaded  their  United  States  Steel 
shares  rapidly.  When  it  was  over  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  the  shares  of  the  new  Steel  Trust 
and  the  Moore-Reid-Leeds  Group  had  the 
money. 

They  were  through  with  industrials  then 
and  began  to  buy  railroads.  Their  first 
adventure  was  with  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  the  shares  of 
which  they  bought  up  in  the  open  market 
and  afterward  recapitalized  as  if  they  were 
still  dealing  with  tin-plate  mills.  To  Rock 
Island  they  added  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  But 
Daniel  G.  Reid,  shrewder  than  the  others 
in  seeing  the  way  money  was  really  to  be 
made  in  Wall  Street,  although  taking  his 
share  in  the  railroad  acquisitions,  began  to 
put  a  lot  of  his  own  money  into  the  shares 
of  banks  and  trust  companies.  That  was 
the  way  to  get  inside.  Just  to  run  amuck 
and  buy  up  railroads  was  to  make  yourself 
a  target.  John  W.  Gates  did  that  and  he 
never  got  inside. 

“From  the  day  we  formed  the  .\merican 
Tin-Plate  Company,”  said  Reid,  in  a  rare 
communicative  mood,  “everything  seemed 
to  break  right  for  me.  I  made  money  so 
fast  that  I  couldn’t  tell  from  day  to  day 
how  much  I  had.” 

A  MONEY-MAKING  GENIUS 

He  is  supposed  now  to  be  worth  above 
$50,000,000.  It  may  be  more.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  men  whose  wealth  is  likely  to  be 
rather  under-  than  over-estimated.  He  is 
canny  about  keeping  it  out  of  sight.  It 
toils  for  him  steadily  and  silently  in  the 
financial  hoppers  through  which  Wall 
Street  promotions  mill.  You  never  hear 
o:  his  getting  caught  in  a  tight  place. 
When  affairs  are  going  badly  and  winds  of 
distress  are  shrieking  through  the  canons 
of  the  money  district,  his  name  is  never 
mentioned  among  those  who  take  losses. 
In  the  panic  of  1907  he  was  said  to  have 
$20,000,000  in  cash  on  deposit  in  banks. 

He  earns  his  right  to  share  in  the  toll- 
gate  receipts.  He  knows  how  to  increase 
them.  Seldom  has  there  appeared  in  Wall 
Street  a  more  efficient  money-making  fac¬ 


ulty.  He  is  tremendous  both  in  action  and 
reaction.  He  works  like  caged  steam.  Work 
in  Wall  Street  tires  the  brain  and  the 
body.  It  may  be  the  reorganization  of 
a  railroad  property  in  which  private  inter¬ 
ests  diverge,  and  everybody  falls  a-quarrel- 
ing.  One  group  has  certain  bonds,  another 
group  other  lx>nds,  and  a  third  group 
stock,  and  each  insists  upon  some  ad¬ 
vantage.  Reid  is  the  man  to  straighten 
them  out.  He  handles  them  as  he  handled 
the  tin-plate  jieople.  He  makes  six  or  eight 
calls  “around  the  Street,”  growling  gently, 
squinting  the  left  eye,  and  saying:  “Now, 
here  is  the  way  to  do  this  thing.” 

His  mind  is  analytical.  He  is  a  demon 
with  arithmetic,  and  can  see  farther  through 
figures  at  a  glance  than  most  men  can  see 
by  taking  pains.  His  memor>’  is  almost 
infallible.  After  a  lapse  of  years  he  can  re¬ 
call  the  minutest  details  of  a  casual  conver¬ 
sation,  as  many  have  learned  to  their  sud¬ 
den  discomfiture.  He  does  not  read  books, 
but  he  empties  a  newspaper  by  turning  its 
pages. 

One  does  net  travel  far  in  the  ways  that 
lead  to  the  Stock  Exchange  without  bearing 
that  in  a  money-making  affair  he  is  abrupt 
and  heartless  beyond  others;  that  he  is  al¬ 
ways  more  to  be  feared  than  trusted,  even 
by  his  intimates,  and  that  he  has  been  on 
several  occasions  a  financial  menace,  as  on 
the  day  after  Christmas,  1909,  when  by 
reason  of  a  miscarriage  of  orders  his  Rock 
Island  stock  went  up  31  points  and  down 
again  in  fifteen  minutes.  You  will  hear 
that  when  Reid  is  running  the  stock  market 
not  only  the  public  but  even  his  banker 
friends  lose  money. 

If  that  were  put  up  to  Reid  he  would 
say,  first,  that  it  wasn’t  true,  because  he 
never  rvms  the  stock  market,  which  is  what 
all  those  who  take  turns  at  ninning  it  in¬ 
variably  say;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
if  it  were  true,  what  of  it?  A  man  has  to 
look  out  for  himself  in  Wall  Street.  He 
has  to  watch  even  the  bankers  he  does 
business  with.  They  know,  too,  how  to 
buy  and  sell  securities  through  that  won¬ 
derfully  anonymous  institution  called  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  word  they  are 
bound  to  keep  is  the  formal  technical  word, 
and  beyond  that  they  are  free  to  play  the 
game. 

A  man  like  Reid  may  discover  that  some 
of  the  bankers  and  brokers  to  whom  he 
has  been  obliged  to  reveal  his  plans,  not 
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content  to  make  their  commissions  and 
interest,  have  utilized  their  knowledge  in 
private  speculation,  more  or  less  at  his 
expense,  and  yet,  even  knowing  that  they 
know  he  has  found  them  out,  he  may  go  on 
doing  business  w'ith  them  and  they  with 
him,  watching  each  other  more 
intently  than  before. 

Why  ?  Why,  because 
they  can’t  help  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  to 
do  business  with 
somebody.  The 
rules  are  strict  and 
must  be  observed, 
but  outside  of 
them  are  lati¬ 
tudes  limited 
only  by  human 
cunning. 

In  the  original 
Rock  Island  pro¬ 
motion  a  lot  of 
preferred  stock  was 
pooled  under  a  gentle¬ 
men’s  agreement  that 
none  of  it  should  be  sold  for 
a  definite  time.  Even  such 
an  agreement  among 
friends  failed,  and  yet  they 
all  went  on  doing  business 
together. 

In  Wall  Street  no  man  trusts  another  so 
far  as  ever  to  forget  to  watch  him,  and  he 
learns  to  watch  must  of  all  his  friends,  for 
they  take  him  off  his  guard. 

The  notorious  Rock  Island  episode  in 
December,  iQog,  was  a  failure  in  friendship. 
For  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to 
Rock  Island  securities  Reid  arranged  that 
orders  to  buy  30,000  shares  and  orders  to 
sell  30,000  shares  of  the  common  stock 
should  be  introduced  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
simultaneously  at  the  opening  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  man  to  whom  he  entrusted  the 
management  of  the  manipulation  owed  his 
position  and  fortune  to  Reid,  whose  inti¬ 
mate  and  bosom  friend  he  was. 

Well,  for  a  reason  which  he  never  after¬ 
ward  explained  satisfactorily  to  Mr.  Reid, 
that  man  put  the  buying  orders  into 
the  market,  but  not  the  selling  orders. 
He  sent  a  lot  of  brokers  all  at  once  to 
buy  the  stock,  but  there  was  nobody  to 
meet  them  with  selling  orders.  That  pro¬ 
duced  a  panic.  The  price,  instead  of  going 
up  a  few  points  as  he  had  e.xp>ected,  rose 


31  points  and  then  fell  31  points  all  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  there  was  a  great  . 
scandal. 

Not  only  did  the  incident  cost  Reid  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  expose  him  to  vio¬ 
lent  personal  criticism,  but  it  happened  at 
the  psychological  moment  to  dis¬ 
grace  and  ruin  the  darlingest 
project  of  his  career.  That 
was  an  international  rail¬ 
road  system,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and 
down  into  South 
.\merica. 

So  much  for 
friendship.  For 
several  months 
afterward  Reid 
was  in  one  of  his 
terrible  moods. 
He  went  about 
looking  suspiciously 
at  everv’body,  even 
at  his  office  boys,  as  to 
say,  of  each  of  them,  “I 
couldn’t  trust  you,”  and 
thinking  ill  of  all  mankind. 
Then  suddenly  one  day  he 
exclaimed,  ‘‘But,  my  God! 
you’ve  got  to  trust  some¬ 
body!”  .And  it  was  thus 
he  dismissed  the  Rock  Island  episode. 

Cruel  in  the  pursuit  of  success,  futile  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  savagely  suspi¬ 
cious,  and  harden^  to  every  sordidness  in 
human  motives,  yet  here  is  a  man  who  on 
another  side  is  as  sensitive  as  a  child.  A 
large  Wall  Street  speculator  who  had  been 
warned  not  to  trust  him  on  any  account  in 
the  stock  market  nevertheless  became  sud¬ 
denly  fond  of  him  in  a  personal  way  and 
did  trust  him  in  a  speculation.  It  turned 
out  badly,  as  the  speculator  had  been  warn¬ 
ed  would  be  the  case,  and  he  had  just  set 
down  a  mark  against  acquisitive  human 
nature  when  Reid  appeared  in  his  office. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  whac  happened,”  he 
said.  “It  wasn’t  my  fault.” 

“You  needn’t  tell  me  anything,”  the 
speculator  said.  ‘T  never  ask  for  explana¬ 
tions.  But  since  you’re  here  I’ll  say  to  you 
what  I  was  thinking.  I  am  disappointed  in 
you.  You’re  not  the  kind  of  man  I  hoped 
you  were.” 

To  his  astonishment,  Reid  burst  into 
tears  and  walked  rapidly  away.  He  had 
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come  expressly  to  make  an  explanation;  he 
had  not  insisted  upon  making  it. 

His  private  office  is  on  the  twenty-third 
floor  of  the  Bankers’  Trust  Building,  in  Wall 
Street.  The  walls  are  paneled  in  gray- 
treated  oak,  carved  in  Gothic  design.  The 
furniture  is  of  the  same  wood  and  car\-ing. 
The  chairs  are  upholstered  in  rose  velvet. 
One  is  a  rocking-chair.  The  carpet  is  green. 
It  is  a  very  long  room.  At  one  end  is  Reid’s 
desk,  where  he  sits  with  his  back  to  the 
light,  facing  the  visitor,  who  walks  the 
length  of  the  room  toward  him  and  sits 
down  in  a  strong  light.  There  is  no  stock- 
ticker.  The  windows  command  a  wonder¬ 
ful  view  of  the  New  York  harbor.  I  waited 
there  one  day.  It  was  by  appointment. 
Reid  was  tardy.  My  errand  was  to  ask 
him  a  blunt  question  about  a  wild  specula¬ 
tion  in  American  Can  shares  that  he  was 
thought  to  be  responsible  for.  When  he 
came  in  he  apologized. 

“But  one  doesn’t  mind  waiting  with  a 
view  like  that,”  I  said. 

“There  was  a  man  in  here  a  few  days 
ago,”  he  said,  “who  saw  it  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  wonderful.  He  was  a  man  I  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  accidentally  on  a  railroad  trip 
west.  Talked  to  him  a  little;  gave  him  a 
few  cigars;  asked  him  to  come  see  me  if 
ever  he  got  around  this  way.  A  brakeman.” 

REID’S  HOME-TOWN  FRIENDS 

He  had  been  removing  his  coat.  Sitting 
down  at  his  desk  he  took  up  a  letter  his 
stenographer  had  left  there  to  be  signed. 
“Here’s  a  man  I’m  fond  of,”  he  said,  put¬ 
ting  the  letter  down  to  sign  it  and  then 
holding  it  up  again.  “Poor  old  Tom.  I’ve 
just  written  to  him — ‘Dear  Tom:  Another 
year  has  rolled  around  and  we  are  both 
older  than  we  were.  We  have  got  to  begin 
to  look  out  for  ourselves.’  And  so  on.  He 
was  a  boiler-maker.” 

“Where?” 

“In  Richmond.  He’s  rich  now.  He  ha<l 
an  account  in  the  little  bank  where  I  start¬ 
ed.  I  took  care  of  it  for  him  and  knew  all 
about  his  affairs  and  so  on,  and  when  I.reeds 
and  I  began  to  buy  up  the  stock  of  a  tin¬ 
plate  mill  over  at  Elwood  and  had  given 
our  notes  to  eveiybody  who  would  take 
them  I  went  to  Tom  and  said,  ‘Tom,  I 
want  all  the  money  you’ve  got.’  I  knew 
how  much  he  had.  He  said,  ‘.\11  right;  go 
ahead.’  I  took  him  all  through  the  tin- 


])latc  deal  and  some  other  things,  and  now 
he’s  richer  than  a  boiler-maker  needs  to  be. 
But  before  that,  when  I  was  looking  out  for 
his  account  in  the  bank,  he  used  to  send 
me  a  box  of  cigars  every  Christmas.  And 
he  has  never  stop|)ed.  A  few  years  ago  I 
wrote  to  him  and  said,  ‘Tom,  I  wish  you 
wouldn’t  send  me  those  cigars.  I  don’t 
need  them  now.’  But  he  keeps  on  sending 
them.  He’s  just  sent  me  another  box.” 

Richmond,  Indiana,  is  his  sp>ecial  weak¬ 
ness.  Its  |)eople  are  his  own.  It  would 
hurt  him  to  know  that  one  of  them  ever 
came  to  New  York  without  looking  him  up 
at  the  office.  Most  of  them  borrow  money. 
But  that  is  one  thing  money  is  good  for. 
One  morning  he  found  a  young  couple  wait¬ 
ing  for  him.  They  were  there  when  the 
clerks  arrived,  and  nobody  knew  how  long 
l>efore.  They  had  got  married  and  were 
out  of  money,  and  they  were  from  Rich¬ 
mond.  When  they  were  gone  he  said  to  his 
clerk:  “That’s  something  new.  What  will 
they  p)ut  over  on  us  next?” 

Once  a  year,  regularly  as  a  planet,  the 
Richmond  tailor  who  first  made  clothes  for 
Reid  at  fifteen  dollars  a  suit  comes  to  New 
York  for  excitement.  Reid  takes  him  out 
to  his  place  at  Irvington-on-the-Hudson  and 
gives  him  a  dinner  in  state.  One  evening 
of  that  is  all  a  tailor  can  stand.  The  next 
morning  Reid  takes  him  over  the  place, 
tries  to  give  him  the  villainous  goat  which 
is  offere<i  in  vain  to  all  comers,  and  makes 
him  pretend  to  be  interested  in  a  new  litter 
of  pigs;  but  if  a  tailor  had  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  he  wouldn’t  get  up  early  to  see  if  a 
miserable  sow’s  runt  had  survived  the  night 
or  stop  to  pet  a  one-eyed  sheep.  His  no¬ 
tions  of  how  wealth  should  be  employed  are 
better  satisfied  by  what  follows:  Reid  gives 
his  chauffeur  a  wad  of  money,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  humor  one  tailor  to  death,  and  only 
to  lie  sure  to  get  him  at  last  on  the  right 
train  for  Richmond. 

The  i)eople  of  Richmond  rcspwnd.  When 
he  visits  the  town,  as  he  does  not  regularly 
but  often,  they  call  him  Dan,  down  to  the 
laborers  in  the  street,  and  l(X)sen  all  the 
fastenings.  Before  he  goes  they  ask  him 
for  money  for  civic  improvement,  and  he 
would  l)e  disap|x)inted  if  they  didn’t.  He 
built  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  sup|K>rts 
it;  also  the  hospital  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  He  owns  the  bank  he  started 
in. 

“You  were  going  to  say  M»mething,”  he 
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said,  sealing  Tom’s  letter  and  putting  it 
aside. 

“Yes.  This  American  Can  thing — the 
outside  of  it  looks  ver\’  bad.  What  does 
the  inside  of  it  look  like?  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  that.” 

“Now  I’ll  tell  you  about  Can,”  he  said, 
onenly,  and  without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 
He  left  his  desk  and  balancetl  his  huge 
form  on  the  edge  of  a  small  rose-velvet 
chair. 


W’hen  the  Spanish  Aimada  was  destroyed 
by  the  English  in  the  sixteenth  century  in¬ 
dividual  survivors  escaped  to  the  coast  of 
Ireland  and  left  their  eyes  and  complexion 
there.  Reid’s  eyes  are  very  dark,  his  hair 
is  black,  and  his  skin  is  a  little  swarthy. 
The  rest  of  him,  especially  his  intense  plausi¬ 
bility,  is  pure  Irish. 

“Can,”  he  began — and  it  was  a  long 
stor\-.  When  they  formed  the  $80,000,000 
American  Can  Trust  in  1901  it  was  a  lot  of 
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junk.  There  were  one  hundred  or  more 
widely  scattered  plants,  in  lofts  and  cellars 
and  places.  Many  of  them  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  The  otheis  were  rebuilt.  Modem 
machiner\'  had  to  be  invented  and  adopted. 
It  took  years.  The  stock  in  the  meantime 
was  kicked  about  on  the  St<Kk  Exchange  at 
a  few  dollars  a  share.  The  common  shares 
sold  for  $8  and  Sg  apiece.  Then  the  com¬ 
pany  began  to  make  money,  and  some  were 
for  paying  off  the  back  dixddends  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  especially  certain  bankers  who 
were  in  it.  Reid  opposed  it,  and  earnings 
continued  to  be  reinvested  in  the  business. 
Then  one  day  he  said  to  himself,  “This  looks 
pretty  good  to  me,”  and  he  went  into  the 
market  and  bought  a  great  quantity  of  the 
common  stock. 

“I  never  stopped,”  he  said,  “until  I  had 
all  I  wanted.  When  I  had  it  I  was  through, 
and  haven’t  done  anything  in  Can  since. 
A  lot  of  speculators  took  hold  of  it  then 
and  whoojjed  it  up  and  made  a  lot  of  noise 
and  so  on,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  All 
my  transactions  in  Can  shares  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  down  on  a  piece  of  pap)er  in  my  desk, 
no  bigger  than  a  half-dollar.” 

He  meant  the  half-dollar  shinplaster 
piece  which  circulated  in  his  boy-time. 
That  was  his  story  of  the  speculation  in 
American  Can  shares  that  everybody  was 
denouncing  him  for.  He  had  never  any 
more  questioned  his  right,  at  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment,  on  his  inside  knowledge,  to 
go  into  the  market  and  buy  up  the  stock  for 
a  huge  rise,  than  he  had  debated  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  assisting  to  capitalize  a  lot  of  junk 
for  $80,000,000  in  the  first  place,  or  the 
ethics,  back  in  Indiana,  of  buying  up  the 
shares  of  the  Elwood  tin-plate  plant  for  a 
few  cents  on  the  dollar,  from  the  first  in¬ 
vestors,  as  soon  as  he  saw  how  it  could  be 
made  to  pay. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  in  the  same 
place  he  was  again  a  target  for  hostile  criti¬ 
cism,  ow’ing  to  the  dismal  collapse  at  last  of 
the  invert^  Rock  Island  pyramid. 

“I’m  going  to  do  an  article  about  you,” 
I  said.  “You  can’t  help  that.  I’ll  put  in 
a  lot  of  things  you  won’t  like,  and  perhaps 
some  other  things  that  you  won’t  mind. 
But  there  is  somt  thing  you  can  put  in  for 
yourself.  Down  here  in  Wall  Street  you 
stand  for  a  kind  of  work  which  the  public 
is  beginning  to  disapprove  of.  V’ou  must 
have  some  theory  about  it.  Every  man 
justifies  his  work  to  himself,  or  goes  and 


jumi>s  off  the  dock.  Your  theory — your 
point  of  view — what  is  it?” 

He  moved  uneasily  and  answered  slowly: 
“Like  most  people  down  here  I  have  been 
misundersto^.  You’d  think  from  what 
you  read  in  the  news{>apers  that  all  I  do  is 
to  come  down  here  every  day  and  manipu¬ 
late  stocks.” 

The  meaning  of  the  question  had  missed 
him.  The  man  is  the  natural  product  of 
his  time  and  its  events.  Existence  to  him 
is  all  objective.  His  sensibilities  are  in¬ 
tensely  personal.  He  no  more  needs  an 
abstract  theory  of  conduct  than  some  far- 
removed  ancestor  in  the  joy  of  individual 
conquest  needed  Bergson’s  philosophy. 

“I  don’t  manipulate  stocks,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “If  I  could  buy  a  thousand  shares 
right  now,  with  the  absolute  certainty  of 
making  money,  I  wouldn’t  bother  with  it.” 
He  spumed  it  with  a  petulant  movement 
of  his  hand  from  the  wrist,  and  his  voice 
had  begun  to  growl.  He  paused  to  puff  his 
cigar. 

“Now  take  this  Rock  Island,”  he  went  on 
to  say.  “They  say  it’s  a  broken-down  rail¬ 
road,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  They  say 
we’ve  wrecked  it  and  all  that.  It’s  a  good 
road.  We’ve  rebuilt  it.  Altogether  we’ve 
spent  on  it  a  hundred  million  of  dollars. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  we  haven’t  been 
able  to  issue  bonds  fast  enough  for  improve¬ 
ments.  That  was  because,  when  we  were 
drawing  up  the  mortgages,  Leeds  here  or  a 
banker  there  wanted  everything  made  air¬ 
tight.  The  result  was  that  we  couldn’t 
properly  finance  all  the  road’s  require¬ 
ments.  What  the  Rock  Island  needs  is  to 
be  properly  financed.” 

“That  is  not  what  people  say  about  Rock 
Island,”  I  reminded  him.  “They  say  that 
after  you  had  capitalized  it  big  you  un¬ 
loaded,  and  that  now,  when  it  smashes  up, 
you  are  out  from  under.  You  have  the 
money  and  the  public  has  the  stuff.” 

After  a  pause  he  said,  “Well,  but  is  that 
true?” 

“Is  it?”  I  asked. 

Definitely,  it  was  not  true.  The  narrative 
of  Rock  Island  from  the  beginning  was  ex¬ 
tremely  simple.  He  and  his  group  had 
bought  a  lot  of  the  original  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  stock  in  the  open 
market.  Never  had  they  owned  as  much  as 
a  quarter  of  it.  In  the  recapitalization  the 
owners  of  the  rest  got  the  same  terms  as 
themselves,  so  how  could  anybody  have 
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been  injured?  I  had  to  abandon  Rock 
Island  as  a  thing  hopelessly  plausible  and 
innocent.  I  changed  the  subject  suddenly. 

“Besides  haN-ing  niade  a  great  deal  of 
money,  what  have  you  accomplished?”  I 
asked  him.  “What  does  a  career  like 
yours  represent?” 


are  not  careful,”  he  said,  in  high  temper. 
“There  is  nothing  to  it  but  a  lot  of  cheap 
political  agitation.  They  bang  us  on  the 
head  and  then  they  come  down  on  us  for 
money.  I  feel  like  going  out  in  the  street 
and  pulling  my  pockets  inside  out  and  say¬ 
ing,  ‘If  it’s  as  bad 


“Oh,  I  have  done 
some  things  I’m  not 
ashamed  of,”  he  an¬ 
swered  shortly. 

“I  don’t  mean  the 
things  you  are  think¬ 
ing  of,”  I  said.  “They 
go  without  saying.  I 
mean,  what  have 
you  contributed  to 
the  world  in  an 
economic  sense?” 

“We  put  the  tin¬ 
plate  industry  on 
its  feet,”  he  said,  re¬ 
flecting,  and  going 
slowly,  as  if  the 
economic  side  of  his 
career  had  presented 
itself  to  him  for  the 
first  time.  “That 
was  something.” 

“That  was  after 
the  McKinley 
tariff,”  I  said.  “How 
rapidly  things  hap- 
])ened  then!” 

“Like  that,”  he 
said,  moving  his 
hand  zigzag  in  the 
air.  “One,  two, 
three!” 

“You  can’t  imag¬ 
ine  it  again.” 

“Never.” 

He  said  it  wist¬ 
fully. 

“People  are  not  in 
a  mood  to  let  it  hap¬ 
pen  again.”  I'  said. 
“There  is  a  different 
state  of  feeling  to¬ 
day.” 

“Yes,  and  it  will 
get  them  into  trou¬ 
ble,”  he  said  sav- 
agelv. 

“How?” 

“It  will  make 
them  hungry’,  if  they* 
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as  that,  take  every¬ 
thing  I’ve  got.’  ” 

He  had  begun  to 
walk  about,  and  we 
went  and  stood  in  a 
window,  looking 
down  on  the  roof  of 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

“Isn’t  a  lot  of 
agitation  owing  to 
the  fact  that  some 
of  you  down  here 
have  been  a  little  bit 
too  hoggish?” 

“That’s  an  easy 
thing  to  say,’’  he 
sneered.  “No, I 
don’t  believe  it. 
Why,  there  isn’t  one 
of  us  but  is  poorer 
than  he  was  five 
years  ago.” 

“And  you  have  to 
support  all  that,”  I 
said,  pointing  to  the 
sky-scrapers  full  of 
brokers,  with  their 
clerks  and  their 
private  wires  to 
every  large 'city  on 
the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  no  cus¬ 
tomers.  “They  have 
to  live.” 

“Yes,”  he  said. 

“And  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  in  it.” 

“In  what?” 

“In  speculation,” 
I  said.  “Nobody  in 
the  end  gains  by 
speculation,  save  the 
brokers  who  live 
upon  it  and  those 
w’ho  manage  it. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  bet¬ 
ter  all  around  if  Wall 
Street  were  a  place 
where  people  could 
come  and  buy 
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securities  for  cash,  like  other  commodities,  “I’d  quit  to-morrow,”  he  said,  “except 
and  take  them  away,  without  the  excitement  that  my  friends  are  in  some  thinf^  they  ex- 
of  speculation?”  pect  me  to  take  care  of.” 

He  looked  at  me  in  an  odd,  distant  man-  But  would  he?  That  same  day  an  inti- 
ner  and  nodded  his  head.  His  huge  form  mate  Wall  Street  friend,  who  had  been  in 
had  posed  itself  in  one  acute  and  two  right  some  of  those  very  things,  despaired  of  him 
angles — one  foot  in  the  window  and  the  to  me.  “I’m  terribly  fond  of  him,”  he  said, 

other  on  the  floor,  one  elbow  resting  on  the  “I  can’t  help  it.  But  he  gives  me  so  many 

upraised  knee,  rigid  forearm  vertical,  sup-  sour  tips  on  the  stock  market  that  I  won- 
porting  chin  in  hand.  The  other  arm  lay  der  if  he  thinks  I  copper  them.”  To  cop- 
along  the  curve  of  his  back  and  its  hand  per  a  tip  in  Wall  Street  is  to  take  it  back- 
played  w’ith  keys  and  coins  in  the  side  ward — to  play  it  the  other  way. 
pocket.  There  he  stood,  swaying  rhythmic-  Though  his  emotional  needs  are  ver>-  hu- 
ally,  a  man  whose  wealth  is  a  row  of  figures,  man,  he  is  poor  in  their  satisfactions.  He 
gazing  abstractedly  at  smoke  rising*  from  is  a  volcano  of  stories.  When  he  has  fin- 

the  steel  stack  of  the  Mint  building,  at  ships  ished  one  no  auditor  ever  says,  “That  had 

moNing  in  the  harbor  away,  away  below,  hair  when — ”  etc.  The  laugh  is  always  a 
and  at  a  man  washing  windows  on  the  sev-  little  overdone.  So  merciless  an  analyst  of 
enteenth  story  opposite.  A  private  tele-  men’s  psycholog>’  knows  too  well  the  reason 
phone  on  his  desk  rang  itself  still;  a  door  why.  Then  he  goes  and  talks  of  garden- 
opened  and  closed  unheeded.  I  knew  what  ing  to  the  old  hallman  on  his  floor  of  the 
had  happened  to  him.  He  had  gone  wan-  Bankers’  Trust  Building  and  tells  him  how 
dering  alone  and  got  lost  in  that  haunted  to  make  the  cabbages  grow.  Bankers  who 
blue  mist  of  the  life  unaware.  have  already  waited  three-<|uarters  of  an 

“I’d  hate  to  be  rich,”  I  said,  to  call  him  hour  will  not  be  any  the  less  amiable  for 
back.  ha\ing  to  wait  twenty  minutes  more.  A 

“WTiy?”  he  asked,  not  very  curiously,  hallman  is  above  suspicion  of  predatorx'  de- 
and  without  turning  his  head.  signs  upon  great  personal  wealth. 

“I’d  be  bound  to  get  a  very  unfavorable  The  habit  of  suspicion,  long  exercised  for 
opinion  of  human  nature.  I’d  seldom  see  self-protection,  beromes  at  last  as  uncon- 
any  but  its  sordid  side.  Everybody  would  trollable  as  a  reflex  muscular  action,  and 
be  trxing  to  get  something  away  from  me,  there  are  left  only  the  rags  of  those  saving 
and  I’d  become  suspicious  even  of  friends.”  delusions  with  which  we  cover  the  ugliness 
“It  is  so,”  he  said  softly,  in  an  altered  of  companionable  human  nature.  That  is 
voice.  poverty  abject.  Fanc>’  having  to  examine 

He  once  said  that  he  never  could  be  so  every  overture  in  friendliness  for  the  de- 
rich  in  happiness  as  when  he  strained  him-  gree  and  quality  of  its  disguised  cupidity, 

self  to  buy  a  green  carpet  for  his  first  little  and  especially  to  distrust  those  who  pre¬ 
home  in  Richmond.  He  remembered  it  tend  to  want  nothing!  Though  such  a 

vividly,  how  proud  he  was  to  own  it,  exact-  man  has  a  theatre  in  his  house  and  the 

ly  what  it  cost,  and  what  there  was  that  power  to  command  a  light-opera  company 
night  for  supper.  Why  does  a  man  like  for  private  midnight  performances  and 
that  go  on  heaping  up  money?  supper  afterward,  he  will  be  lonely  and 

“Wiiat  holds  you  up  to  it?”  I  asked  him.  hungr>'. 

“Is  it  the  game  for  its  own  sake?”  The  tragedy  of  that  millionaire  is  poverty. 
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S  conscience  smote  him  as 
he  paid  for  the  key.  The 
late  afternoon  boat  had 
brought  him  to  the  Island 
of  Capri  the  evening  before, 
and  the  interval  between 
landing  and  bedtime  had  been  spent  in  the 
custody  of  his  loving  wife.  There  had  been 
no  opportunity  for  indiscretion;  but  here, 
Ixdore  breakfast  the  next  morning,  he  had 
escajied  from  his  legal  guardian  on  the  pre¬ 
text  of  an  early  morning  constitutional.  Left 
to  his  own  sinful  devices,  his  first  lawless  act 
had  been  the  purchase  6f  an  old,  disrepu¬ 
table,  rusty  iron  key. 

It  was  dapjier,  and  elegant,  and  long — 
with  shank  e.xquisitely  turned  from  slender 
steel  and  ingeniously  intricate  bits — while 
on  the  square  boss  at  the  top,  from  which 
sprang  an  air\’,  inverted  heart-shaped  bow, 
his  quick  eye  had  discovered — half-hidden 
by  the  rust  —  a  ducal  coronet,  surmount¬ 
ing  the  delicatelv  incised  Roman  initials 
“V.  R.  S.” 

His  conscience  troubled  him.  He  knew 
himself  for  the  fat  sentimentalist  he  was, 
an  easy  prey  to  every  beggar  and  bandit  in 
all  sunny  Italy;  and  yet,  despite  his  fore- 
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bodings,  something  within  him  sang,  for  it 
was  a  beautiful  key,  looked  at  from  any  of 
its  fascinating  angles — always  supposing,  of 
course,  that  you  happened  to  have  a  fancy 
for  antique  keys. 

But  when  he  had  closed  his  own  door  and, 
in  response  to  a  slightly  injured  query  from 
his  wife  as  to  why  he  had  kept  her  waiting 
for  breakfast,  held  up  the  key  with  shining 
eyes,  his  misgivings  crowded  back  upon  him. 

Even  in  mentioning  the  price  of  the  bar¬ 
gain,  his  exultation  faded  at  the  lack  of  re¬ 
sponse  in  her  eye;  and  when  she  made  an 
honest  attempt  to  find  out  why  he — a  pre¬ 
sumably  good  business  man — had  deemed 
a  rusty  Ijit  of  second-hand  metal  to  be 
worth  any  such  sum,  he  was  at  a  loss  for 
adequate  words. 

“But  it  is  so  old,”  he  faltered. 

“Yes,”  she  broke  in  crisply,  “old,  worth¬ 
less,  and  presumably  a  fake.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  a  fake,  my  dear,”  he 
interposed  mildly.  “I  have  studied  old 
metal  work,  and  I  don’t  think  they  fake  it 
that  way.” 

“It  was  probably  made  in  Connecticut,” 
his  wife  rejoined.  “They  send  them  over 
here  and  bury  them,  and  when  they  think 
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they  are  rusty  enough,  dig  them  up  and  sell 
them  to  |)eople  like  you.” 

“But  I  like  such  things,”  he  pleadetl.  “I 
just  like  them.  I  like  to  study  them  and 
handle  them.  They  se<*m  to  tell  me  stories.” 

His  defense  was  pitiably  weak.  He  felt 
it  himself  as  he  uttered  it.  No  |x)wer  had 
l)een  vouchsafed  him  to  explain  in  lucid 
language  the  glow  the  key  had  brought  to 
his  heart.  When  his  wife  rtfeirtHl  to  it 
slightingly  as  “the  key  to  nowhere,”  and  in¬ 
vited  him  to  e.xplain  to  her  how  they  were 
ever  going  to  get  back  home  if  he  insisted 
on  wasting  their  money  on  trash  like  that, 
he  found  no  words  with  which  to  extenuate 
his  offense,  but  stood  there — hesitating  and 
inadequate — a  convicted  sinner. 

You  are  not  to  understand  from  this  that 
the  tourist  and  the  alert  and  able  lady  wh») 
controlled  his  destinies  did  not  get  on  well 
together.  On  the  contrarx*,  they  gt)t  on  ex¬ 
cellently  well.  .\s  much  so.  |K*rhaps,  as 
most  couples  have  any  right  to  e.\|K*ct.  The 
trouble  lay  not  in  the  least  in  their  affection, 
but  rather  in  their  mode  of  expres.sion. 

To  her  he  was  a  good  provider  —an  excel¬ 
lent  man  of  business — a  little  ovenveight, 
and  a  little  slow  of  expression  on  matters 
other  than  business.  How  could  she  be  ex- 
jK.*cte<l  to  see  that  beneath  that  impassive 
exterior  there  lay  a  warm  and  troubleel 
heart,  for  which  romance  had  an  instant 
lure?  He  hardly  darenl  confess  it  to  him¬ 
self,  much  less  to  her. 

To  him  she  was  the  girl  of  his  dreams,  now 
grown  into  a  lady,  greatly  to  lx*  admired — 
graceful  and  effective  —  sometimes  t(H) 
trenchantly  so  for  his  own  comfort.  He 
felt  often  like  a  boy  before  her,  facing  her 
crisp  speech  when,  as  now,  gix  ing  way  to  a 
vagrant  whim,  he  committed  what  in  her 
eyes  appeared  an  act  of  folly. 

His  wife  forgave  him  grudgingly  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  key.  She  sometimes  ignored  it. 
There  were  days  when  it  was  not  mentioned. 
But  to  her  the  key  was  a  moral  issue — a 
standard  by  which  other  shortcomings  were 
to  be  judged. 

So,  as  they  journeyed  through  the  pleas¬ 
ant  Italian  countryside,  the  key  was 
brought  forward  as  a  family  topic,  or  laid 
by  for  the  day,  according  to  her  moorls.  If 
he  had  given  an  excessive  gratuity,  or  pick¬ 
ed  too  exjxnsive  an  hotel,  she  referred  to 
the  key;  if  he  had  Ixhaved  as  well  as  he 
knew  how,  and  observed  her  wishes  with 
reasonable  success,  she  filed  the  key  for  fu¬ 


ture  reference.  But  as  subject-matter  of 
improving  conversation  it  was  never  where 
she  could  not  reach  it  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Times  without  numlxr  he  made  unavail¬ 
ing  attempts  to  confide  to  her  the  actual 
feelings  aroused  by  the  sights  alM)Ut  them, 
but  always  with  dismal  failure.  She  im- 
pres.sed  him  as  being  too  literal.  He  could 
neither  analyze  her  motnl  nor  convey  his 
own.  He  felt  the  s|xice  that  |)arted  them, 
but  could  nut  bridge  it.  He  had  had  too 
many  years  of  training  in  that  school  whi>se 
corresj>ondence  all  l)egins: 

Df.ab  Sib:  Yours  of  the  1 1th  reicivcd  and  ion- 
tents  noteil. 

It  hamix*re<l  him. 

Idling  along,  their  omversation  for  the 
most  |>art  inspired  by  Baetleker,  they  came 
finally  to  a  little  hilltoft  town,  where  she, 
acting  under  the  suggestion  of  the  retl-cov- 
ered  lxK»k,  had  officially  decreetl  that  he 
should  stop  for  the  sftace  of  thri-e  days. 

They  were  shown  to  their  plea.sant  nxim 
in  the  Swiss  hotel.  He  had  ojxned  the 
baggage  and  otherwise  seen  to  her  comfort; 
but  glimpses  of  the  old  town  Ix'neath  their 
window  stirrerl  something  within  him  and 
promptwl  him  to  go  a-roving.  He  broached 
the  matter  timidly,  but  met  with  no  en¬ 
couragement.  She  had  already  elected  to 
sort  and  count  the  wash,  and  met  his  over¬ 
tures  by  offering  him  work.  So,  mumbling 
excuses,  he  fled. 

Once  out  of  the  hotel  he  found  himself 
facing  a  steep  old  street,  of  so  jx'rilous  an 
ascent  that  in  places  it  was  cross-lxirred 
with  projecting  tiers  rtf  stone  to  make  it 
|x)ssible  for  horses.  The  houses  were  un¬ 
believably  ancient,  pieced  and  patched  out 
of  all  reason.  It  looked  a  town  that  might 
have  been  destroyed  by  catapult  and  bat¬ 
tering-ram  long  years  before  the  advent 
of  cannon,  and,  being  thus  knocked  to 
pieces,  put  together  .again  like  a  picture 
puzzle,  with  pieces  upside  down  and  out  of 
place,  but  always  picturesque.  Here  and 
there  an  arch  sprang  slenderly  across  the 
street,  connecting  the  houses  on  either  side; 
and  as  he  climlxd  the  steep  footway  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  single  Greek  column 
standing  in  a  court,  aloof  in  its  matchless 
purity,  and  upholding  nothing  but  a  Ixau- 
tiful  fragment  of  broken  frieze.  His  heart 
went  out  to  the  people  who  had  built  that 
house  and  left  the  column  from  an  older 
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lime  standing  in  its  court  simply  because  it 
was  too  fine  to  be  destroyed. 

The  hill  was  topjxjd  by  a  fighting  villa, 
and  as  he  halted  for  a  moment  admiring  its 
high,  car\’ed  entrance,  an  old  gardener  came 
to  the  ojK-n  dexjr  and  in  broken  English  ask- 
e<l  if  he  might  l)e  permitted  to  show  the 
Signore  the  wonders  of  the  palace  of  which 
he  was  the  humble  servitor.  He  was  a 
miracle  of  rags,  this  old  man,  and  yet  In 
s|)ite  of  the  jxiverty  of  his  clothes,  earlh- 
staine<l  and  worn,  his  face  was  clean-cut 
and  attractive.  An  artist  wouUl  have  liked 
to  paint  him.  So,  after  a  kindly  word  or 
two,  the  tourist  followed  his  guide  across 
the  llags  of  the  di'sertc'd,  sunlit  court. 

The  villa  was  very,  ver>'  old — almost  a 
ruin;  and  yet  time  hatl  toucheil  it  gently. 
It  was  more  l>eautiful  than  any  dwelling 
he  had  ever  st^en.  When  they  had  fini.sheil 
its  insiKHTtion  it  was  with  unafTectcnl  senti¬ 
ment  that  he  thanked  his  guide.  His  pleasure 
showe<i  so  plainly  through  his  words  that 
the  old  gardener  was  moved  to  make  return 
in  kind. 

There  was,  it  seemed,  a  family  cha|)e1, 
older  by  far  than  the  rest  of  the  building. 
He  would  take  pleasure  in  ojxfnihg  it. 
Wouhl  the  Signore  care  to  follow?  The 
Signore  would,  and  did. 

'I'he  way  le<l  out-of-d(K)rs.  The  garden 
lay  Indore  him,  ruineil,  dt'solate,  but  su- 
l)erb.  At  the  far  end  were  two  figures — a 
young  man  and  a  girl.  They  made  a  charm¬ 
ing  and  dainty  silhouette  against  the  back 
drop  of  limitless  blue  sky  and  bluer  sea 
which  shut  in  the  alley  of  tall  c\presses. 
The  girl  was  seated  on  an  old  marble  bench, 
a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  her  head  bent, 
her  shoulders  convulsed  with  sobs.  The 
young  man  ftoo<l  just  before  her. 

In  spite  of  a  certain  gallant  ercctness  of 
figure  and  supple,  slender  grace,  which, 
combined  with  his  breadth  of  shoulder,  sug¬ 
gested  the  fighting  man,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  touching  and  profoundly  sad  about 
his  attitude  and  demeanor.  The  servant 
caught  sight  of  them  at  the  same  moment, 
and  his  sensitive  old  face  quivered  in  sym- 
l>athy. 

“Who  is  the  young  lady?”  asked  the 
tourist. 

“It  is  her  E.xcellency,”  explained  the  old 
gardener,  “Valentina  RafTaela,  by  the  grace 
of  Gtxl  Duchess  della  Scara,  heiress  of  the 
villa.  Yes,  but  most  truly  a  barren  herit¬ 
age.  For  generations  the  family  fortunes 


have  been  less  and  less,  until  now — nothing 
— not  a  lira  in  the  bank;  the  hands  of 
the  trustee  quite  empty.  Mortgages?  Yes, 
ever>’where.”  He  made  a  gesture  to  show 
how  deep.  “But  the  money-lenders,  they 
whom  the  family  had  enriched  for  genera¬ 
tions” — and  the  gardener  spat  to  show  his 
disesteem  —  “not  another  centesimo  from 
them!  And  as  if  it  were  not  enough  that 
she,  povcrissimal  should  l)e  kinless  and 
friendless,  now.  Mother  of  Heaven,  she  is 
to  be  homeless.  Her  trustee — ”  the  gar¬ 
dener  scowled — “has  a  heart  like  the  flints 
in  the  roadway.” 

“Yes.  What  does  he  do?” 

“He  makes  marriage  for  her  with  the  son 
of  the  wine-merchant.”  You  should  have 
heard  the  delicate  scorn  with  which  the  old 
gardener  imparted  this.  You  should  have 
sc“en  the  little,  indescribable  gestures  with 
which  he  accom)>anied  it.  Quite  sufficient 
to  place  before  the  imagination  of  the  tour¬ 
ist  a  ixjrfect  visualization  of  the  wine-mer¬ 
chant  and  the  wine-merchant’s  son. 

He  saw  the  father,  boastful  and  pompt)us; 
the  son  vacuotis,  pojveyed,  and  insolent. 
He  loathed  them  without  having  known 
them.  He  winced  as  he  thought  how  they 
would  seize  on  the  palace  and  degrade  it  to 
their  uses.  .As  his  eyes  turned  to  that  allur¬ 
ing  little  figure  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden 
they  were  bright  with  unshed  tears. 

Her  jxxjr  Excellency — the  gardener  went 
on — from  childhood  she  had  loved  the  lad 
who  stood  before  her.  But  he — poor — yes; 
of  a  house  most  assuredly  as  proud  and  as 
destitute  as  her  own.  He  was  of  the  navy 
— a  lieutenant — but  the  few  jxxjr  lire  which 
were  all  that  his  family  could  give,  barely 
kept  him.  His  marriage,  of  a  truthfulness, 
was  impossible,  except  with  a  lady  of  wealth. 
And  so,  to-day,  as  the  Signore  saw,  they 
parted.  In  an  hour  he  would  go  back  to 
his  ship.  It  was  most  sad.  And  her  Ex¬ 
cellency?  Nothing  remained  for  her  save 
to  bestir  herself  about  her  distressful  bridal. 

“Why  don’t  they  run  away,  defy  the 
guardian,  outface  the  conventions,  snap 
their  fingers  at  the  money?”  There  was  a 
glint  in  the  tourist’s  eyes,  as  he  asked  this, 
which  suggested  that  he  would  gladly  super¬ 
vise  the  handling  of  the  wine-merchant  and 
the  wine-merchant’s  son  in  this  eventuality. 

“Ah,  Signore,”  protested  the  old  garden¬ 
er,  “things  are  arranged  otherwise  in  Italy.” 

Such  lawlessness  might  indeed  do  in 
.America,  where,  he  was  told,  people  could 
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act  as  they  pleased;  but  here,  a  daughter  of 
a  noble  house  was  in  honor  bound  to  obey 
her  sui>eriors,  and  the  son  of  such  a  house 
must  marry  where  his  father  willed,  not 
where  his  fancy  took  him.  It  was  not  of  a 
propriety.  It  was  most  truly  impossible. 
Barring  the  direct  inter\-ention  of  Heaven, 
the  banns  would  be  proclaimed  on  Sunday, 
and  as  soon  thereafter  as  might  be  the 
Duchess  would  become  the  wife  of  the  wine- 
merchant’s  son. 

.\  delicate  sense  of  intrusion,  a  feeling 
that  he  might  be  pr>-ing  on  a  grief  he  could 
not  comfort,  caused  the  tourist  to  move  on 
a  few  steps,  until  the  couple  were  shut  out 
from  view.  The  old  gardener  sighed  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  little,  hope¬ 
less  gesture.  When  he  sjx)ke  again,  it  was 
to  refer  to  the  chapel. 

It  was  most  truly  old,  and  beautiful  to  a 
maiA'el.  There  was  no  such  other  in  all 
Italy.  Tourists  came  indeed  and  went  again 
and  never  knew  of  its  e.xistence.  But  the 
Signore  was  a  lover  of  beauty.  The  Signore 
had  appreciation  and  heart.  He  himself 
had  seen  the  tears  in  the  Signore’s  eyes. 
True,  it  was  not  jxirt  of  his  business  to  show 
the  chai)el;  but  they  were  so  bitterly  poor. 
There  was  so  little  he  could  offer.  He  would 
like  to  give  this  as  a  present  to  the  Signore 
to  take  away  with  him — a  sight  of  the 
chapel. 

He  threw  open  the  heavily  metaled  door. 
The  tourist  paused  on  the  threshold  and 
drew  a  long  breath  of  sheer  delight.  He 
had  never  in  his  life  seen  anything  to  match 
the  interior.  Such  lace-work  of  car\’ed  mar¬ 
ble!  Such  wealth  of  wonderful  inlay!  .^fter 
an  hour’s  absorption  in  its  charms,  they 
came  to  a  halt  beside  the  altar.  The  old 
gardener  had  been  an  ideal  cicerone.  His 
delight  in  the  beauties  shown  had  fully 
equaled  that  of  his  visitor  in  seeing  them. 
The  tourist  moved  to  go.  The  gardener  put 
out  a  detaining  hand  which  trembled  with 
eagerness.  There  was  still  another  wonder. 
Behind  the  altar,  and  completely  hidden  by 
its  carving,  lay  a  secret  panel.  At  a  touch 
on  some  mysterious  spring,  it  slid  back,  dis¬ 
closing  a  recess  in  which  lay  a  small  but 
bulky  casket,  solidly  built  of  olive-wood 
and  heavily  bound  with  metal.  Across  its 
front  sprawled  a  massive  lock,  florid,  deco¬ 
rated,  enfoliated — a  marvel  of  wrought  and 
graven  steel. 

In  answer  to  the  tourist’s  mute  inquiry 
the  gardener  explained.  The  chest  was  said 


to  contain  the  luck  of  the  house.  It  was 
incredibly  old,  the  personal  gift  of  a  long- 
dead  Poj>e.  Many  centuries  before,  there 
had  been  war.  The  {>ai>al  supremacy  was  in 
danger.  The  then  head  of  the  house,  Val¬ 
entino  Raffaelo,  had  thrown  his  entire  for¬ 
tune  into  the  fray,  and  had  followed  it  in 
|)erson,  backed  by  ever\'  horse  and  man  he 
could  raise.  The  struggle  had  been  long 
and  bitter,  truly  a  war  of  years.  When  it 
had  finally  ended  in  triumph  for  the  Pope, 
nothing  was  left  the  duke  but  a  ruined 
duchy  and  his  wounds.  Here,  though,  the 
Pope  had  proved  both  just  and  generous. 
He  had  given  largely,  restoring  land  and 
money  and  men,  and  then,  to  cn)wn  all. 
had  with  his  own  hands  presented  this  cas¬ 
ket.  It  was  to  provide  against  some  time 
of  future  need,  if  misfortune  ever  again 
overtook  the  house. 

“Why,  then,”  asked  the  tourist,  “don’t 
you  open  it?  From  what  you  have  sai<l. 
things  are  just  as  bad  as  they  can  l)e.  I 
don’t  see  how  you  can  ever  expect  any 
harder  luck  than  you  are  having  now.” 

“But,  alas!”  said  the  old  gardener,  “that 
is  imix)ssible.” 

The  word  of  the  Pojw  was  e.\plicit.  The 
casket  must  only  be  o|)ened  when  the  house 
was  at  its  last  gasp.  It  must  only  be  o|>ened 
by  the  head  of  the  Della  Scara,  and  only 
with  the  proper  key.  If  done  at  any  other 
time,  by  any  other  hand,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  a  most  exhaustive  and  compre¬ 
hensive  curse  would  follow.  So  the  Poi>e 
had  said. 

And  the  key,  most  unfortunately,  had 
been  lost  these  three  hundred  years.  There 
had  been  a  time  of  civil  war,  and  the  V’illa 
della  Scara  had  been  besieged.  The  foe 
had  breached  the  walls.  The  young  duke 
had  died  under  them.  His  girl-wife  and 
her  baby  boy  were  carried  off  as  prisoners. 
Years  afterward,  when  the\-  could  return 
to  their  home,  all  trace  of  the  key  was  lost. 

The  tourist  leaned  foi^vard  and  absent- 
mindedly  rubbed  the  dust  from  the  es¬ 
cutcheon  on  the  ItKk.  His  eye  lit  up. 

“Wait  here,”  he  gasped,  “wait.  Don’t 
move.  I’ll  be  back  in  five  minutes.” 

Down  the  steep  hill  he  jjelted,  at  immi¬ 
nent  risk  of  life  and  limb,  up  to  his  room  in 
the  hotel,  threw  open  the  lid  of  the  trunk, 
and  stood  on  his  head  among  its  contents, 
creating  a  wild  cyclone  of  embroidered  and 
intimate  articles  of  ap|>arel.  Ignoring  the 
affronted  protests  of  his  wife,  he  secured 


THK  GARDEN  LAV  BEFORE  HIM,  RUINED,  DESOLATE,  BUT  SUPERB.  AT  THE  FAR 
END  WERE  TWO  FIGURES— A  YOUNG  MAN  AND  A  GIRL. 


the  key  from  the  ver\’  bottom  of  the  trunk. 
Out  of  the  house,  deaf  to  remonstrance,  and 
up  the  hill  again,  panting  with  exertion,  he 
ran,  and  burst  into  the  chapel  like  an  un¬ 
ruly  whirlwind. 

“Look,”  he  e.xjdoded,  completely  out  of 
breath,  “I’ve  got  the  key!”  And  there, 
when  they  compared  them,  there  on  es¬ 


cutcheon  and  key  alike  were  the  ducal  coro¬ 
net  and  the  Roman  initials,  “V.  R.  S.” 

“Of  a  truthfulness,  it  is  so,”  shouted  the 
old  gardener,  now  more  grandly  excited 
even  than  the  tourist. 

“Go,  get  the  lady,”  planted  the  tourist; 
“she’s  the  head  of  the  house,  isn’t  she? 
Let  her  open  it.” 
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The  gardener  flew.  The  duchess  came, 
accompanied  by  the  sad  young  man. 

Seen  nearer  to,  she  was  in  truth  a  very 
lovely  young  person,  roundly  slender,  with 
firm,  shapely  shoulders  of  a  gracious  width. 
Her  erect  carriage,  in  no  way  masculine, 
seemed  somehow,  subtly,  to  hint  of  her 
generations  of  warrior  sires. 

Her  hair,  too  softly  fine  to  stay  quite  in 
place,  had  escaped  in  the  haste  of  her  com¬ 
ing;  one  vagrant  lock,  wind-blown,  clung 
in  a  line  of  beauty  to  the  madonna-contour 
of  her  cheek.  And  when  she  spoke,  in  spite 
of  her  recent  absorption  in  the  grief  of  part¬ 
ing,  her  whole  face  lit  up  with  an  eager 
light,  which  made  her  a  bewitching  thing 
to  look  upon. 

“What  is  it?”  she  breathed,  leaning  ea¬ 
gerly  to  them,  one  hand  upon  her  heart. 
“What  does  it  mean?  What  have  you 
found?" 

The  old  gardener  snatched  the  key  from 
the  tourist’s  hands  with  haste  that  was  al¬ 
most  rude.  “See,”  he  quavered,  holding 
it  up  to  the  duchess,  “this  good  Signore  has 
brought  back  the  long-lost  key.  The  luck 
of  the  house  most  truly  has  returned.” 

bearing  the  duchess  standing  there  re¬ 
garding  the  key  with  lustrous  eyes,  the 
gardener  went  away  again  and  hurried  back 
with  a  tiny  flask  of  olive-oil.  He  drew  the 
chest  reverently  from  its  recess,  and  care¬ 
fully  oiled  the  rusty  lock  and  key.  W’hen 
all  was  made  ready  he  placed  the  key  again 
in  the  hands  of  his  mistress.  With  trem¬ 
bling  fingers  she  inserted  it  in  the  lock.  It 
required  almost  more  than  her  strength  to 
make  it  move  at  all.  But  after  an  instant’s 
hesitation  the  key  found  the  rusty  wards, 
the  bolt  slid  back.  The  duchess  threw  up 
the  lid  of  the  chest. 

It  was  empty. 

Empty;  and  so  solidly  built  was  the  little 
coffer  that  there  was  within  not  even  a  trace 
of  the  dust  of  ages.  It  was  just  nice,  clean 
empty. 

The  duchess,  crouched  on  the  marble 
pavement  before  the  casket,  sank  back  with 
a  little  moan,  stupefied  with  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  lieutenant  bent  over  her  and 
attempted  words  of  ineffectual  comfort. 
The  gardener  slowly  rela.xed  into  a  sitting 
posture  on  the  floor — a  haggard  spectacle  of 
incomprehension.  His  world,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  had  ceased  to  move. 

The  tourist — on  his  business  side  a  fairly 
practical  person — continued  to  gaze  into 


the  empty  chest.  He  wanted  to  know  more 
about  it.  The  bottom  was  lined  with  pa¬ 
per,  clean,  but  yellowed  by  time.  As  his 
eye  took  in  this  detail  it  seemed  the  most 
irrational  thing  connected  with  the  whole 
occurrence. 

Why  should  a  medieval  Pope  play  such 
a  craz\'  prank  on  one  who  had  ser\'ed  him 
long  and  well?  Why  should  a  chest  so 
elaborately  built  and  carved  be  lined  with 
paper?  What  was  a  Poj)e  doing  with  paiKT, 
anyhow,  back  in  those  days?  It  should 
have  been  parchment — and  at  this  thought 
the  tourist  o|)ened  his  pocket-knife  and  in¬ 
serted  the  blade  under  a  comer.  The  lining 
had  not  been  fastened  down.  It  was  parch¬ 
ment.  He  caught  the  edge  with  his  fingers 
and  drew  up  the  sheet.  Blank  on  the  top, 
the  side  which  lay  undermost  presented  a 
most  impressive  inscription  in  antique 
Roman  text,  with  rubricated  initials,  a 
gorgeous  seal,  and  a  picturesque,  though  to 
him  totally  unintelligible,  signature. 

The  tourist’s  accomplishments  did  not 
include  a  knowledge  of  early  Roman  manu¬ 
scripts;  the  gardener  had  not  been  taught 
to  read;  but  the  young  lady  had  grown  uj) 
in  a  house  filled  with  ancient  books.  So, 
while  it  sorely  taxed  her  to  translate,  bit 
by  bit  she  spelled  out  the  meaning  of  the 
ancient  parchment. 

It  was  the  Poj>e’s  own  letter,  done  under 
his  blessed  hand,  in  which,  after  a  flowery 
prelude,  he  had  set  forth  his  gratitude  for 
benefits  received  and  recognition  of  the 
boundless  loyalty  of  a  worthy  son  of  the 
Church. 

It  was,  he  affirmed,  not  only  his  will  to 
make  suitable  and  ample  acknowledgment 
for  the  past  and  abundant  provision  for 
the  present,  but  also  he  puqws^  so  to  order 
affairs  that  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Della  Scara,  in  his  hour  of  need,  should 
never  be  forgotten.  Always  about  them 
the  Church  would  throw  her  protecting  arm ; 
and  while  he  prayed  Heaven  that  naught 
should  go  amiss  with  their  affairs,  still  if, 
at  some  future  time,  stripjved  of  their 
|X)wer,  misfortune  should  close  in  about 
them,  then  they  should  find  that  he  had 
provided  even  for  that. 

If,  therefore,  the  duke  or  duchess,  as  the 
case  might  l)e,  had  preserved  the  tradition 
of  the  faith  and  come  to  the  opening  of  the 
casket  with  clean  hands,  let  him  or  her 
read  on  with  heart  assured;  but  if  the  casket 
should  be  opened  through  fear  or  greed 
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or  any  other  unworthy  motive,  the  curse 
would  fall. 

The  duchess  i>aused  for  a  moment,  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  looked  deep  into  the  eyes 
of  her  lover.  Something  she  saw  there  must 
have  reassured  her — she  read  on:  Followed 
dehnite  instructions,  many  of  them  mean¬ 
ingless  to  the  tourist,  who  was  too  unfa¬ 
miliar  Avith  the  place  to  follow  them  in  de¬ 
tail;  but  to  the  three  they  seemed  alive 
with  hojAe.  It  was  shown  in  the  sparkling 
glances  exchanged,  and  the  little  eager  ex¬ 
clamations  with  which  each  phrase  was 
greeted.  The  duchess  in  her  excitement 
lapsed  frc(|ucntly  into  her  native  tongue 
in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  others,  and 
while  the  tourist  gathered,  it  is  true,  that 
they  were  on  the  quest  of  something  which 
]>romised  to  restore  their  fallen  fortune — 
as  to  what  it  was,  or  where  it  was,  he  had 
no  clue. 

.•\s  the  duchess  finished  with  the  jiarch- 
ment,  the  old  gardener  turned  to  the  tourist 
and  grasjied  his  hand.  He  made  an  attempt 
to  speak,  but  his  feelings  were  too  much  for 
him.  His  gratitude  was  evident  but  in¬ 
audible.  The  duchess  threw  one  arm 
around  the  tourist’s  neck  and  brushed  his 
cheek  with  a  shy,  swift  kiss;  then  fell  into 
her  lover’s  arms.  The  sad  young  lieutenant 
—sad  no  longer — over  her  bent  head  mur¬ 
mured  something  that  sounded  like  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  stay  over  for  the  wedding. 

The  tourist  felt  it  the  part  of  delicacy  to 
withdraw  and  leave  them  to  their  treasure 
quest,  unharried  by  a  stranger’s  eye.  So 
after  repeated  well-wishes  to  the  young 
couple  he  made  his  hesitating  way  back  to 
the  hotel. 

It  was  still  with  his  head  in  somewhat  of 
a  daze  that  he  faced  his  xvife;  but  so  up¬ 
lifted  was  he  by  the  s|)ell  of  his  recent  asso¬ 
ciation  that  for  the  first  time  since  they  had 
been  married  he  made  an  effectual  effort  to 
satisfy  her  inquiries.  .\s  his  tale  progressed 
his  wife’s  interest  deepened.  He  felt  in 
some  unaccountable  way  that  her  mood 
was  softening — whether  it  was  the  appeal 
of  the  past  that  had  at  last  found  its  way 
to  her  heart,  or  whether  for  the  first  time 
since  their  honeymoon  she  saw  him  through 


new  eyes,  as  the  man  he  really  was — at  any 
rate,  as  he  talked  he  was  warmly  conscious 
that  her  eye  was  softer  and  brighter  than  he 
had  seen  it  for  many  a  day,  and  that  her 
little  breathless  questions  carried  with  them 
a  hint  of  tender  pride. 

.■\s  he  finished,  she  crossed  the  room  w’ith 
swift  steps,  and  leaned  so  close  to  him  that 
his  arms  involuntarily  went  out  around  her. 
“What  nice  eyes  you’ve  got,”  she  said,  with 
charming  irrelevance.  “If  everx'body  had 
eyes  like  yours,  dear,  what  a  lovely  old  world 
this  world  would  be!” 

When  he  stepi)ed  out  on  their  balcony 
the  next  morning  the  early  sun  was  flooding 
the  landscape  with  a  golden  glamour.  Be¬ 
low',  the  roofs  of  faded  tile  took  on  an  almost 
incandescent  splendor.  The  far  blue  hills 
threw  back  an  opalescent  glow.  They 
seemed  to  him  the  waves  of  a  great  sea,  by 
st>me  enchantment  fixed  in  j)erpetual  azure 
stillness. 

.\s  he  sttK)d  there  drinking  in  the  match¬ 
less  vision  his  mind  reverted  to  the  key.  It 
seemed  somehow  to  typify  the  age  and 
lieauty  of  the  land.  Still  it  was  by  no  means 
a  iK*nsive  face  that  he  turned  to  his  wife  as 
she  joined  him  on  the  balcony. 

“Look,”  she  said,  resting  a  lightly  caress¬ 
ing  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “see  what  I  have 
brought  you,  dearest.  It  was  left,  the  clerk 
tells  me,  by  an  old  man.  What  do  you 
suppose  it  is?” 

Together  they  undid  the  little  parcel,  and 
as  the'w^rappings  fell,  first  of  all  came  the 
key,  a  sight  of  which  brought  exclamations 
of  pleasure  from  them  both.  Then  a  tiny 
folded  note  of  a  single  sentence: 

“Ten  thousand  thanks.  V.  R.  S.” 

.•\nd  then,  most  wonderful  of  all,  a  little 
battered  jewel-box  in  which,  when  the  lid 
was  raised,  there  blazed  in  the  morning  sun¬ 
light  a  great,  green  stone. 

“Oh!”  breathed  the  wife,  rapturously 
clinging  to  him  for  actual  support.  “An 
emerald!  What  a  wonderful,  wonderful 
thing.  To  think  of  its  being  ours." 

“Not  ours,  sweetheart,”  said  he;  “yours; 
your  present  from  the  duchess.  The  price 
of  my  key.” 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

ILITARV  preparedness  meets  action  this  nation  neetls,  it  is  of  course  im- 
two  needs.  In  the  first  place,  ix)ssible  to  exjject  them  to  take  such  action, 
it  is  a  partial  insurance  The  first  thing  to  understand  is  the  fact 
against  war.  In  the  next  that  preparedness  for  war  does  not  always 
place,  it  is  a  partial  guaran-  insure  peace,  but  that  it  verv*  greatly  in- 

tee  that  if  war  comes  the  creases  the  chances  of  securing  j)eace. 

country  will  certainly  escape  dishonor  and  Foolish  people  i)oint  out  nations  which  in 
will  probably  escape  material  loss.  spite  of  preparation  for  war  have  seen  war 

The  question  of  preparedness  can  not  lie  come  uix)n  them,  and  then  exclaim  that 
considered  at  all  until  we  get  certain  things  preparedness  against  war  is  of  no  use. 
clearly  in  our  minds.  Right  thinking.  Such  an  argument  is  precisely  like  saying 

wholesome  thinking,  is  essential  as  a  pre-  that  the  existence  of  destructive  fires  in 

liminarx'  to  sound  national  action.  Until  great  cities  shows  that  there  is  no  use  in 
our  people  understand  the  folly  of  certain  ’  having  a  fire  dejxartment.  A  fire  dejxart- 
of  the  arguments  advanced  against  the  ment,  which  means  prejxaredness  against 
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fire,  does  not  prevent  occasional  destructive 
tires,  but  it  does  greatly  diminish  and  may 
completely  minimize  the  chances  for  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  by  fire.  Nations  that  are 
pre|)ared  for  war  occasionally  suffer  from 
it;  but  if  they  are  unpre[5ared  for  it  they 
suffer  far  more  often  and  far  more  radically. 

Fifty  years  ago  China,  Korea,  and  Japan 
were  in  substantially  the  same  stage  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  civilization.  Jai)an,  whose  states¬ 
men  had  vision,  and  whose  |)eople  had  the 
fighting  edge,  liegan  a  course  of  militar>- 
pre{>are<lness,  and  the  other  two  nations 
(one  of  them  in  natural  resources  immeasur¬ 
ably  su|jerior  to  Ja|>an^  remained  unpre¬ 
pared.  In  consequence,  Japan  has  im¬ 
mensely  increased  her  jxiwer  and  standing 
and  is  wholly  free  from  all  danger  of  mili- 
tar>'  invasion.  Korea,  on  the  contrary-, 
having  first  been  dominated  by  Russia,  has 
now  l)een  conquered  by  Japan.  China  has 
been  |>artially  dismeml)ere<l;  one-half  of  her 
territories  are  now  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  foreign  nations,  which  have  time  and 
again  wagetl  war  between  themselves  on 
these  territories,  and  her  remaining  territoiy* 
is  kept  by  her  purely  lK*cause  these  foreign 
nations  are  jealous  of  one  another. 

WAR-READINESS  IN  EUROPE 

In  1870  France  was  overthrown  and 
suffered  by  far  the  most  damaging  and  disas¬ 
trous  defeat  she  had  sufferetl  since  the  days 
of  Joan  of  .\rc — because  she  was  not  pre- 
IKiretl.  In  the  present  war  she  has  suffered 
terribly,  but  she  is  lx*yond  all  comparison 
l>etter  off  than  she  was  in  1870,  because  she 
has  been  preiwretl.  P(x>r  Belgium,  in  spite 
of  l>eing  prepared,  was  almost  destroyed, 
l>ecause  great  neutral  nations — the  United 
States  being  the  chief  offender— have  not 
yet  leached  the  standard  of  inter¬ 
national  morality  and  of  willingness 
to  fight  for  righteousness  which 
must  be  attained  liefore  they  can 
guarantee  small,  well-behaved,  civil¬ 
ized  nations  against  cruel  disaster. 
Pmgland,  because  she  was  prepared 
as  far  as  her  navy  is  concerned,  has 
l>een  able  to  avoid  Belgium’s  fate; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  had  been 
as  prepared  with  her  army  as  France,  she 
would  probably  have  lieen  able  to  avert 
the  war,  and  if  this  could  not  have  been  done, 
would  at  any  rate  hav’e  been  able  to  sav  e 
both  France  and  Belgium  from  invasion. 


Switzerland,  at  the  time  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  wars,  was  wholly  unprepared  for  war. 
In  spite  of  her  mountains,  her  neighbors 
overran  her  at  will.  Great  battles  were 
fought  on  her  soil,  including  one  great 
battle  between  the  French  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians;  but  the  Swiss  took  no  part  in  these 
battles,  their  territory’  was  practically  an- 
nexerl  to  the  French  Republic,  and  they 
were  domineered  ov’er  first  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  then  by  his  enemies.  It  was 
a  bitter  lesson,  but  the  Swiss  learned  it. 
Since  then  they  have  gradually  prepared  for 
war  as  noother  small  state  of  Europe  has  done, 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  prepared¬ 
ness  that  none  of  the  combatants  has  viola¬ 
ted  Swiss  territory’  in  the  present  struggle. 

The  briefest  examination  of  the  facts, 
therefore,  shows  that  unpreparedness  for 
war  tends  to  lead  to  immeasurable  disaster, 
and  that  preparedness,  while  it  does  not 
certainly  avert  war,  any  more  than  the  fire 
department  of  a  city  certainly  averts  fire, 
yet  tends  very  strongly  to  guarantee  the 
nation  against  war  and  to  secure  success  in 
war  if  it  should  unhappily  arise. 

.Another  argument  advanced  against  pre¬ 
paredness  for  war  is  that  such  preparedness 
incites  war.  This  again  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  Unquestionably  certain  na¬ 
tions  have  at  times  prepared  for  war  with  a 
view  to  foreign  conquest.  But  the  rule  has 
been  that  unprepar^ness  for  war  does  not 
have  any  real  effect  in  securing  peace,  al¬ 
though  it  is  always  apt  to  make  war  disas¬ 
trous,  and  that  preparedness  for  war  gener¬ 
ally  goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  increased 
caution  in  going  to  war. 

PEACE  THROUGH  ARMAMENT 

Striking  examples  of  these  facts  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  history  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  -  .American  states.  For  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  centuiy  after 
these  states  won  their  independence 
their  histoiy-  was  little  else  than  a 
succession  of  bloody  revolutions  and 
of  wais  among  themselves  as  with 
outsiders,  while  duri^  the  same 
jieriod  there  was  litt»  or  nothing 
done  in  the  way  of  effective  military  pre¬ 
paredness  by  one  of  them.  During  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  however,  certain 
of  them,  notably  Argentina  and  Chile,  hav’e 
prospered  and  become  stable.  Their  stabil¬ 
ity  has  been  partly  caused  by,  and  partly 
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accompanied  by,  a  great  increase  in  military 
preparedness.  During  this  period  Argentina 
and  Chile  have  known  jicace  as  they  never 
knew  it  before,  and  as  the  other  Spanish- 
.^merican  countries  have  not  known  it 
either  before  or  since;  and  at  the  same 
time  their  militan,-  efficiency  has  enormously 
increased. 

Proportionately,  Argentina  and  Chile  are 
in  military’  strength  beyond  all  comparison 
more  efficient  than  the  United  States;  and 
if  our  navy  is  permitted  to  deteriorate  as  it 
has  been  deteriorating  for  nearly  two  years, 
the  same  statement  can  soon  be  made, 
although  with  more  qualification,  of  their 
naval  strength.  Preparedness  for  war  has 
made  them  far  less  liable  to  have  war.  It 
has  made  them  less,  and  not  more,  aggressive. 

The  bloodiest  and  most  destructive  war 
in  Spanish-American  historv’,  that  waged 
by  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  against 
Paraguay,  was  waged  when  all  the  nations 
were  entirely  unprepared  for  war,  especially 
the  three  victorious  nations.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  decades  Me.xico,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  States,  Colombia,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  have  been  entirely  unprepared  for 
war,  as  compared  with  Chile  and  Argentina. 
Yet,  whereas  Chile  and  Argentina  have 
been  at  peace,  the  other  states  mentioned 
have  been  engaged  in  war  after  war  of  the 
most  bloody  and  destructive  character. 
Entire  lack  of  preparedness  for  war  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  war  of  the  worst 
type  and  with  ail  the  worst  sufferings  that 
war  can  bring. 

IF  UNPREPARED,  FIGHT 

The  lessons  taught  by  Spanish-.Umerica 
are  paralleled  elsewhere.  In  1898  there  was 
hardly  an  important  nation  less  prepared 
for  war  than  we  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Spain.  But  this  unpreparedness  had  not 
the  least  effect  in  preventing  war  between 
Spain  and  ourselves.  When  Greece  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  war,  she  neverthe¬ 
less  went  to  war  with  Turkey,  exactly  as 
she  did  when  she  was  prepared;  the  only 
difference  wj^  thal^  the  one  case  she  suf¬ 
fered  disastv  antim  the  other  she  did  not. 
The  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  was  due 
wholly  to  the  fact  that  Turkey  was  not 
prepared,  that  she  had  no  navy.  The  fact 
that  in  1848  Prussia  was  entirely  unpre¬ 
pared,  and  moreover  had  just  been  engage<l 
in  a  revolution  heartily  approved  by  all  the 


ultra-pacificists  and  professional  humani¬ 
tarians,  did  not  prevent  her  from  entering 
on  a  war  with  Denmark.  It  merely  pre¬ 
vented  the  war  from  being  successful. 

Utter  and  complete  lack  of  preparation 
on  our  part  did  not  prevent  our  entering 
into  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812  and 
with  Mexico  in  184H.  It  merely  e.\posed  us 
to  humiliation  and  disaster  in  the  former 
war;  in  the  latter,  Mexico  was  even  worse 
off  than  we  were.  As  for  civil  war,  of  course 
military’  unj)rcparedness  has  not  only  never 
pi  evented  it,  but  on  the  contrary’  seems 
usually  to  have  been  one  of  the  inciting 
causes. 

THE  SWISS  MILITANTS 

Preparedness  for  war  occasionally  has  a 
slight  effect  in  creating  or  increasing  an 
aggressive  and  militaristic  spirit.  Far  more 
often  it  distinctly  diminishes  it.  In  Switzer¬ 
land,  for  instance,  which  we  can  well  afford 
to  take  as  a  model  for  ourselves,  effective¬ 
ness  in  preparation,  and  the  retention  and 
development  of  all  the  {K^rsonal  qualities 
which  give  the  individual  man  the  lighting 
edge,  have  in  no  sha|)c  or  way  increased  the 
militarist  or  aggressive  spirit.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  doubtless  been  among  the 
factors  that  have  made  the  Swiss  so  much 
more  law-abiding  and  less  homicidal  than 
we  are. 

The  ultra-pacificists  have  been  fond  of 
prophesying  the  immediate  approach  of  a 
universally  peaceful  condition  throughout 
the  world  which  will  render  it  unnecessary 
to  prepare  against  war  because  there  will  be 
no  more  war.  This  rqircsents  in  some  cases 
well-meaning  and  pathetic  folly’.  In  other 
cases  it  represents  mischievous  and  inexcus¬ 
able  folly.  But  it  always  represents  folly. 
At  least,  it  represents  the  queer  inability  of 
some  well-meaning  men  of  weak  mind,  and 
of  some  men  of  strong  but  twisted  mind, 
either  to  face  or  to  understand  facts. 

These  prophets  of  the  inane  are  not  (lecu- 
Har  to  our  own  day.  little  over  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago  a  noted  Italian  pacificist 
and  philosopher,  Aurelio  Bertela,  summed 
up  the  future  of  civilized  mankind  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  political  system  of  Europe  has 
arrived  at  perfection.  An  equilibrium  has 
been  attained  which  henceforth  will  pre¬ 
serve  peoples  from  subjugation.  Few  re¬ 
forms  are  now  needed  and  these  will  be 
accomplished  peaceably.  Europe  h.'is  no 
need  to  fear  revolution.” 
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These  sapient  statements  (which 
have  been  paralleled  by  hundreds  of 
utterances  in  the  many  Peace  Con¬ 
gresses  of  the  last  couple  of  decades) 
were  delivered  in  1787,  the  year  in 
which  the  French  Assembly  of  Nota¬ 
bles  ushered  in  the  greatest  era  of 
revolution,  domestic  turmoil,  and  in¬ 
ternational  war  in  all  histor\- — an  era 
which  still  continues  and  which  shows 
not  the  smallest  sign  of  coming  to  an 
end.  Never  before  have  there  been 
wars  on  so  great  a  scale  as  during 
this  century  and  a  quarter:  and  the 
greatest  of  all  these  wars  is  now  l)eing 
waged.  Never  before,  except  for  the 
ephemeral  conquests  of  certain  Asiatic 
barbarians,  have  there  been  subju¬ 
gations  of  civilized  peoples  on  so  great 
a  scale. 

The  effective  workers  for  the  peace 
of  righteousness  were  men  like  Stein, 
Cavour,  and  Lincoln;  that  is,  men  who 
dreamed  great  dreams  but  who  were 
also  and  preeminently  men  of  action, 
who  stood  for  the  right,  and  who 
knew  that  the  right  would  fail  unless 
might  was  put  behind  it.  The  proph¬ 
ets  of  i)acihcism  have  had  nothing 
whatever  in  common  w’ith  these  great 
men ;  and  whenever  they  have  preached 
mere  pacificism,  whenever  they  have 
failed  to  put  righteousness  first  and  to 
advocate  peace  as  the  handmaiden  of 
righteousness,  they  have  done  evil  and 
not  good. 

.\fter  the  exhaustion  of  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  struggles  there  came  thirty- 
five  years  during  which  there  was  no 
great  war,  while  what  was  called  “the 
long  i)eace”  was  broken  only  by  minor 
international  wars  or  short-lived  rev- 
olutionar\’  contests.  Good,  but  not 
farsighted,  men  in  various  countries, 
but  es|>ecially  in  F.ngland,  Germany, 
and  our  own  countr>',  forthwith  began 
to  dream  dreams — not  of  a  universal 
|)eare  that  should  be  founded  on  justice 
and  righteousness  backed  by  strength, 
but  of  a  universal  pe.ace  to  In?  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  prattle  of  weaklings  and 
the  out(x)urings  of  amiable  enthu¬ 
siasts  who  lacke<l  the  fighting  edge. 

There  followed  twenty  years  during 
which  a  number  of  great  and  bloody 
wars  took  place — wars  far  suqKissing 
in  extent,  in  duration,  in  loss  of  life 
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and  property,  and  in  imjxjrtance  any¬ 
thing  that  had  been  seen  since  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  contest. 

I'hen  there  came  another  period  of 
nearly  thirty  years  during  which  there 
were  relatively  only  a  few  wars,  and 
these  not  of  the  highest  importance. 
.\gain  upright  and  intelligent  but  un¬ 
informed  men  began  to  be  misled  by 
foolish  men  into  the  belief  that  world- 
jicace  was  about  to  be  secured,  on  a 
liasis  of  amiable  fatuity  all  around 
and  under  the  lead  of  the  preachers  of 
the  diluted  mush  of  make-believe  mo¬ 
rality.  A  number  of  Peace  Congresses, 
none  of  which  accomplished  anything, 
were  held,  and  also  certain  Hague 
Conferences,  which  did  accomplish  a 
certain  small  amount  of  real  good  but 
of  a  strictly  limited  kind.  It  was  well 
worth  going  into  these  Hague  Confer¬ 
ences,  but  only  on  condition  of  clearly 
understanding  how  strictly  limited  was 
the  good  that  they  accomplished.  The 
hysterical  people  who  treated  them  as 
furnishing  a  patent  peace  panacea  did 
nothing  but  harm,  and  partially  offset 
the  real  but  limited  good  the  Confer¬ 
ences  actually  accomplished.  These 
Iversons  really  believed  that  it  was 
|)Ossible  to  achieve  the  millennium  by 
means  that  would  not  have  been  ven.* 
effective  in  preser\’ing  peace  among 
the  active  boys  of  a  large  Sunday- 
school — let  alone  grown-up  men  in  the 
world  as  it  actually  is.  A  pathetic 
commentarj’  on  their  attitude  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  fact  that  the  fifteen 
years  that  have  elap>sed  since  the  first 
Hague  Conference  have  seen  an  im¬ 
mense  increase  of  war,  culminating  in 
the  present  war,  waged  by  armies,  and 
with  bloodshetl,  on  a  scale  far  vaster 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

All  these  facts  furnish  no  excuse 
whatever  for  our  failing  to  work  zeal¬ 
ously  for  |)eace,  but  they  absolutely 
require  us  to  understand  that  it  is 
noxious  to  work  pe;^e  not  based 
on  righteousness,  ami  u^fcss  to  work 
for  a  peace  based  on  righteousness  un¬ 
less  we  put  force  back  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  At  present  this  means  that  ad¬ 
equate  prejwredness  against  war  offers 
to  our  nation  its  sole  guarantee  against 
wrong  and  aggression. 
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Emerson  has  said  that  in  the  Ions;  run 
the  most  uncomfortable  truth  is  a  safer 
traveling  comjxinion  than  the  most  agree¬ 
able  falsehood.  The  advocates  of  peace  will 
accomplish  nothing  except  mischief  until 
they  are  willing  to  look  facts  squarely  in  the 
face.  One  of  these  facts  is  that  universal 
military  ser\  ice,  wherever  tiied,  has  on  the 
whole  been  a  benefit  and  not  a  harm  to  the 
people  of  the  nation,  so  long  as  the  demand 
upon  the  average  man's  life  has  not  been  for 
too  long  a  time.  The  Swiss  people  have 
beyond  all  question  benefited  by  their  sys¬ 
tem  of  limited  but  universal  preparation 
for  military  ser\'ice.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  .\ustralia,  Chile,  and  .\rgentina.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  United  States  from 
every  standpoint  immediately  to  provide 
such  universal  military  training. 

It  is  indispensable  to  remember  that  in 
the  cases  of  both  Germany  and  Japan  their 
extraordinary  success  has  been  due  directly 
to  that  kind  of  efficiency  in  war  which 
springs  only  from  the  highest  efficiency  in 
preparedness  for  war.  Until  educated 
l)eople  who  sincerely  desire  i>eace  face  this 
fact  with  all  of  its  implications,  unpleasant 
and  pleasant,  they  will  not  be  able  to  l)etter 
present  international  conditions.  In  order 
to  secure  this  betterment,  conditions  must 
lie  created  which  will  enable  civilized  na¬ 
tions  to  achieve  such  efficiency  without 
being  thereby  rendered  dangerous  to  their 
neighbors  and  to  civilization  as  a  whole. 
Americans  particularly,  and,  to  a  degree 
only  slightly  less,  Englishmen  and  French¬ 
men,  need  to  remember  this  fact,  for  while 
the  ultra-pacificists,  the  peace-at-any-price 
men,  have  appeared  sporadically  ever\'- 
where,  they  have  of  recent  years  been  most 
numerous  and  noxious  in  the  United  States, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  France. 

PEACE-AT-ANY-PRICE— A  MENACE 

Inasmuch  as  in  our  country,  where 
Heaven  knows  we  have  evils  enough  with 
which  to  grapple,  none  of  these  evils  is  in 
even  the  smallest  degree  due  to  militarism — 
inasmuch  a^o  inveigh  against  militarism  in 
the  Unitedlotates  is  about  as  useful  as  to 
inveigh  against  eating  horse  flesh  in  honor 
of  Odin — this  seems  curious.  But  it  is  true. 
.\merican  college  presidents,  professors,  and 
publicists  with  much  pretension — some  of 
it  founded  on  fact — to  intelligence,  have 
praised  works  like  those  of  Mr.  Bloch,  who 


“proved”  that  war  was  imjwssible,  and  like 
those  of  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  who  “proved” 
that  it  was  an  illusion  to  believe  that  it  was 
profitable. 

The  greatest  and  most  terrible  wars  in 
history  have  taken  place  since  Mr.  Bloch 
wrote.  When  Mr.  Angell  wrote,  no  unpreju- 
dici'd  man  of  wisdom  could  have  failed  to 
understand  that  the  two  mok  successful 
nations  of  recent  times,  [Germany  and 
Jai>an,  owed  their  great  national  success  to 
successful  war.  The  United  States  owes 
not  only  its  greatness  but  its  ver>'  existence 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  Civil  War  the  men 
who  controlled  its  destinies  were  the  fight¬ 
ing  men.  The  counsels  of  the  ultra-i>acifi- 
cists,  the  peace-at-any-price  men  of  that 
day,  if  adopted,  would  have  meant  not  only 
the  death  of  the  nation  but  an  incalculable 
disaster  to  humanity.  \  righteous  war  may 
at  any  moment  l)e  essential  to  national 
welfare;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
nations  have  sometimes  profitetl  greatly  by 
war  that  was  not  righteous.  Such  evil 
profit  will  never  l)e  done  away  with  until 
armed  force  is  i>ut  l)ehind  righteousness. 

FORCE  AT  ANY  COST— AN  EVIL 

W'e  must  also  remember,  however,  that 
the  mischievous  folly  of  the  men  whose 
counsels  tend  to  inefficiency  and  im|x)tence  is 
not  worse  than  the  baseness  of  the  men  who 
in  a  spirit  of  mean  and  cringing  admira¬ 
tion  of  brute  force  gloss  over,  or  justify,  or 
even  deify,  the  exhibition  of  unscrujmlous 
strength.  Writings  like  those  of  Homer 
Lea,  or  Nietzsche,  or  even  Professor 
Treit-schke  —  not  to  speak  of  much  of 
Carlyle — are  as  objectionable  as  those  of 
Messrs.  Bloch  and  Angell.  Our  i>eople  need 
to  pay  homage  to  the  great  efficiency  and 
the  intense  patriotism  of  Germany.  But 
they  need  no  less  fully  to  realize  that  this 
patriotism  has  at  times  been  accompanied 
by  callous  indifference  to  the  rights  of 
weaker  nations,  and  that  this  efficiency  has 
at  times  been  exercised  in  a  way  that  repre¬ 
sents  a  genuine  setback  to  humanity  and 
civilization.  Germany’s  conduct  toward 
Belgium  can  be  justified  only  in  accordance 
with  a  theor>’  which  will  also  justify  Napo¬ 
leon’s  conduct  toward  Spain  and  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Prussia  and  of  all  Germany  during 
the  six  years  succeeding  Jena.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  man  can  fail  to  sympathize  w’ith 
Stein  and  Schornhorst;  with  Andreas 
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Hofer.  with  Koerner  and  the  Tugenbund; 
and  if  he  does  so  sympathize,  he  must  ex¬ 
tend  the  same  sympathy  and  admiration  to 
King  Albert  and  the  Belgians. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  for  Americans  to  re¬ 
member  that  what  has  been  done  to  Bel¬ 
gium  would  of  course  be  done  to  us  just  as 
unhesitatingly  if  the  conditions  required  it. 

Of  course  the  lowest  depth  is  reached  by 
the  professional  pacificists  who  continue  to 
scream  for  peace  without  daring  to  protest 
against  any  concrete  wrong  committed 
against  peace.  These  include  all  of  our 
fellow  countr>-men  who  at  the  present  time 
clamor  for  peace  without  explicitly  and 
clearly  declaring  that  the  first  condition  of 
j)eacc  should  be  the  righting  of  the  wrongs 
of  Belgium,  reparation  to  her,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  against  the  jjossible  repetition  of  such 
wrongs  at  the  ex|)ense  of  any  well-behaved 
small  civilized  jjower  in  the  future.  It  may 
l)e  that  peace  will  come  without  such  repara¬ 
tion  and  guarantee,  but  if  so,  it  will  be  as 
emphatically  the  jieace  of  unrighteousness 
as  was  the  peace  made  at  Tilsit  a  hundred 
and  seven  years  ago. 


THE  WAY  TO  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  PEACE 

When  the  President 
appoints  a  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Peace, 
without  emphatically 
making  it  ev'ident  that 
the  prayer  should  be 
for  the  redress  of  the 
wrongs  without  which 
|>eace  would  be  harm¬ 
ful,  he  forfeits  all  right 
to  be  treated  as  serv¬ 
ing  righteousness. 

When  NIr.  Br>'an  con¬ 
cludes  absurd  all-in¬ 
clusive  arbitration 
treaties  and  is  loqua¬ 
cious  to  Peace  Socie¬ 
ties  about  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  war,  without  daring  to  protest  against 
the  hideous  wrongs  done  Belgium,  he  feebly 
serves  unrighteousness.  More  comic  mani¬ 
festations,  of  course  entirely  useless  but 
probably  too  fatuous  to  be  really  mis¬ 
chievous,  are  those  which  find  expression 
in  the  circulation  of  j)eace  postage-stamps 
with  doves  on  them,  or  in  taking  part  in 
{)eace  parades — they  might  as  well  ^  anti¬ 


vaccination  parades — or  in  the  circulation 
of  peace  petitions  to  be  signed  by  school- 
children,  which  for  all  their  possible  effect 
might  just  as  well  relate  to  the  planet 
Mars. 

International  peace  will  only  come  when 
the  nations  of  the  world  form  some  kind  of 
league  which  provides  for  an  international 
tribunal  to  decide  on  international  matters, 
which  decrees  that  treaties  and  international 
agreements  are  never  to  be  entered  into 
recklessly  and  foolishly,  and  when  once  en¬ 
tered  into  are  to  be  observed  with  entire 
good  faith,  and  which  puts  the  collective 
force  of  civilization  behind  such  treaties  and 
agreements  and  court  decisions  and  against 
any  wrong-doing  or  recalcitrant  nation. 
The  all-inclusive  arbitration  treaties  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  present  administration 
amount  to  almost  nothing,  but  are  slightly 
mischievous  because — 

1.  There  is  no  provision  for  their  en¬ 
forcement,  and, 

2.  They  would  be  in  some  cases  not  only 
impossible  but  improp)er  to  enforce. 

A  treaty  is  a  prom¬ 
ise.  It  is  like  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world.  Its 
value  lies  in  the  means 
proN'ided  for  redeem¬ 
ing  the  promise.  To 
make  it,  and  not  re¬ 
deem  it,  is  vicious.  A 
United  States  gold 
certificate  is  valuable 
because  gold  is  back 
of  it.  If  there  were 
nothing  back  of  it,  the 
certificate  would  sink 
to  the  position  of  fiat 
money,  which  is  irre¬ 
deemable,  and  there¬ 
fore  valueless;  as  in 
the  case  of  our  Revo- 
lutionarx'  currency. 
The  Wilson  -  Biyan 
all  -  inclusive  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaties  represent  nothing  whatever  but 
international  fiat  money.  To  make  them 
is  no  more  honest  than  it  is  to  issue  fiat 
money.  Mr.  Biyan  would  not  make  a  good 
Secretarx’  of  the  Treasury';  but  he  would  do 
better  in  that  position  than  as  Secretarx'  of 
State.  For  his  type  of  fiat  obligations  is  a 
little  worse  in  international  than  in  internal 
affairs.  The  all-inclusix'e  arbitration  treaties 
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in  whose  free  and  unlimited  negotiation  Mr. 
Br>-an  takes  such  pleasure  are  of  less  value 
than  the  thirty-cent  dollars  whose  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  he  formerly  advocated. 

Such  an  international  league  is  as  yet 
in  the  future;  and  it  may  be,  although  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  not,  in  the  far  future.  The 
indispensable  thing  for  every’  free  people 
to  do  in  the  present  day  is  with  efficiency 
to  prepare  against  war  by  making  itself 
able  physically  to  defend  its  rights  and  by 
cultivating  that  stern  and  manly  spirit 
without  which  no  material  preparation  will 
av'ail. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  for 
us  as  a  people  to  do  in  order  to  prepare  our¬ 
selves  for  self-defense  is  to  get  clearly  in  our 
minds  just  what  our  policy’  is  to  be,  and  to 
insist  that  our  public  servants  shall  make 
their  words  and  their  deeds  corresjwnd. 
For  example,  the  present  administration  was 
elected  on  the  explicit  promise  that  the 
Philippines  should  be  given  their  indei>end- 
ence,  and  it  has  taken  action  in  the  Phili|>- 
pines  which  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
theory’  that  this  indejiendence  is  to  come  in 
the  immediate  future.  I  believe  that  we 
have  rendered  incalculable  service  to  the 
Philippines,  and  that  what  we  have  there 
done  has  shown  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  extreme  mischief  that  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  if  in  1898  and  the  subsequent  years 
we  had  failed  to  do  our  duty  in  consequence 
of  following  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bry’an  and 
the  pacificists  or  anti-imperialists  of  that 
day. 

But  this  good  has  been  to  the  Philippines 
themselves.  The  only  good  that  has  come 
to  us  as  a  nation  has  been  the  good  that 
springs  from  knowledge  that  a  great  deed 
has  been  worthily  performed.  Personally, 
I  think  it  is  a  fine  and  high  thing  for  a  nation 
to  have  done  such  a  deed  with  such 
a  purpose.  But  we  can  not  taint  it 
with  bad  faith.  If  we  act  so  that 
the  natives  understand  us  to  have 
made  a  definite  promise,  then  we 
should  live  up  to  that  promise.  The 
Philippines  from  a  military  stand¬ 
point  are  a  source  of  weakness  to  us. 

The  present  administration  has 
promised  explicitly  to  let  them  go,  and  by 
its  actions  has  rendered  it  difficult  to  hold 
them  against  any  serious  foreign  foe.  These 
being  the  circumstances,  the  islands  should 
at  an  early  moment  be  given  their  indej)end- 
ence  without  any  guarantee  whatever  by 


us  and  without  our  retaining  any  foothold 
in  them. 

There  remains  to  defend — the  United 
States  proj)er,  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  ap¬ 
proaches,  .‘\laska,  and  Hawaii.  To  defend 
all  these  is  vital  to  our  honor  and  interest. 
For  such  defense  preparedness  is  essential. 

The  first  and  most  essential  form  of  pre¬ 
paredness  should  be  making  the  na\'y  effi¬ 
cient.  .Absolutely  and  relatively,  our  navy 
has  never  been  at  such  a  pitch  of  efficiency 
as  in  February’,  iqoq,  when  the  battle  lleet 
returned  from  its  voyage  around  the  world. 
Unit  for  unit  there  w’as  no  other  navy  in  the 
world  which  was  at  that  time  its  equal. 
During  the  next  four  years  we  had  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Secretary’  of  the  Nav’y’,  Mr.  Meyer 
— we  were  fortunate  in  having  then  and 
since  good  Secretaries  of  War  in  Mr.  Stimson 
and  Mr.  Garrison.  Owing  to  causes  for 
which  Mr.  Meyer  was  in  no  way  resjwnsible, 
there  was  a  slight  relative  falling  off  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  nav’y’,  and  probably  a  slight 
absolute  falling  off  during  the  following  four 
years.  But  it  remained  v’ery’  efficient. 

Since  Mr.  Daniels  came  in,  and  l)ecause 
of  the  action  taken  bv’  Mr.  Daniels  under 
the  direction  of  President  Wilson,  there  has 
been  a  most  lamentable  reduction  in  effi¬ 
ciency’.  If  at  this  moment  we  went  to  war 
with  a  first-class  navy  of  equal  strength  to 
our  own,  there  would  be  a  chance  not  only 
of  defeat  but  of  disgrace. 

We  have  brought  back  from  Mexico  the 
army  which  could  be  of  some  use  and  have 
kept  there  the  war-ships  which  can  not  be 
of  any  use,  and  which  suffer  terribly  in 
efficiency  from  being  so  kept.  The  fleet  has 
had  no  maneuvering  for  twenty-one  months. 
It  has  had  almost  no  gun-practise  by  div’i- 
sion  during  that  time.  There  is  not  enough 
fx)wder;  there  are  not  enough  torpedoes;  the 
bottoms  of  the  ships  are  foul;  the 
under-enlistments  indicate  a  defi¬ 
ciency’ of  from  ten  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  men;  the  whole  serv’ice  is 
being  handle<l  in  such  manner  as  to 
impair  its  fitness  and  morale. 

Congress  should  do  its  duty.  It 
should  summon  before  its  commit¬ 
tees  the  best  nav’al  experts,  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  battle-ships,  cruisers,  submarines, 
floating  mines,  and  aircraft  that  these  ex¬ 
perts  declare  to  be  necessary  for  the  full  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  United  States. 

Abov’c  all,  it  should  bear  in  mind  that 
while  many  of  these  machines  of  war  are 


essentially  to  be  used  in  striking  from  the 
coasts  themselves,  yet  others  must  be  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  the  enemy  afar  from  these 
coasts.  Mere  defensive  by  itself  can  not 
permanently  avail.  The  only  |wrmanently 
efficient  defensive  arm  is  one  which  can  act 
offensively.  Our  navy  must  be  fittetl  for  at¬ 
tack,  for  delivering  smashing  blows,  in  order 
effectively  to  defend  our  own  shores. 

But  the  navy  alone  will  not  suffice  in  time 
of  great  crisis. 

Congress  should  at  once  act  favorably 
on  the  admirable  plan  outlined  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
Oeneral  Wothersixx)n:  a  report  with  which 
his  predecessor  as  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Wood,  ai>i)ears  to  be  in  complete  sympathy. 
Our  army  should  be  doubled  in  size.  An 
effective  reser\'e  should  be  created.  Every 
year  there  should  be  field-maneuvers  on  a 
large  scale,  a  hundred  thousand  being  en¬ 
gaged  for  several  weeks.  The  artiller>- 
should  be  giv’en  the  most  scientific  training. 
The  equipment  should  be  made  jierfect  at 
ever}’  point.  Rigid  economy  should  be  de¬ 
manded. 

Ever}’  officer  and  man  should  be  kept  to 
the  highest  standard  of  physical  and  moral 
fitness.  The  unfit  should  be  ruthlessly 
w’eeded  out.  .\t  least  one-third  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  in  each  grade  should  be  promoted  on 
merit  without  regard  to  seniority,  and  the 
least  fit  for  promotion  should  be  retired. 
Ever}’  unit  of  the  regular  army  and  reserve 
should  be  trained  to  the  highest  efficienc}’ 
under  w’ar  conditions. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  There  should  be 
at  least  ten  times  the  number  of  rifles  and 
the  quantity  of  ammunition  in  the  countr}’ 
that  there  are  now.  tn  our  high  schools  and 
colleges  a  system  of  militar}’  training  like 
that  which  obtains  in  Switzerland  and  .Aus¬ 
tralia  should  be  given.  Furthermore,  all 
our  young  men  should  be  trained  in  actual 
field  service  under  w’ar  conditions;  prefera¬ 


bly  on  the  Sw’iss,  but  if  not  on  the  Swiss 
then  on  the  Argentinian  or  Chilean  model. 

The  Swiss  model  would  probably  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  our  people.  It  would  necessitate 
only  four  to  si.\  months’  service  shortly  after 
graduation  from  high  school  or  college,  and 
thereafter  only  about  eight  days  a  year. 
No  man  could  buy  or  substitute;  no  man 
w’ould  be  excepted  l>ecause  of  his  wealth; 
all  would  serve  in  the  ranks  on  precisely  the 
same  terms,  side  by  side. 

Under  this  system  the  young  men  would 
be  trained  to  shoot,  to  march,  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  the  open,  and  to  learn  those 
habits  of  self-reliance  and  law-abiding  obe¬ 
dience  which  are  not  only  essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  a  citizen  soldier}’,  but  are  no 
less  essential  to  the  efficient  performance  of 
civ’ic  duties  in  a  free  democracy.  My  ow’n 
firm  belief  is  that  this  system  would  help  us 
in  cinl  quite  as  much  as  in  militar}’  matters. 
It  would  increase  our  social  and  industrial 
efficiency.  It  would  help  us  to  habits  of  or¬ 
der  and  respect  for  law. 

This  proposal  does  not  represent  any¬ 
thing  more  than  carr}’ing  out  the  purpose 
of  the  Second  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  declares  that  a  well- 
regulated  militia  is  necessar}’  to  the  security 
of  a  free  nation.  The  Swiss  army  is  a  well- 
regulated  militia;  and  therefore  it  is  utterly 
different  from  any  militia  we  have  ever  had. 
The  system  of  compulsor}’  training  and 
universal  serx’ice  has  worked  admirably  in 
Switzerland.  It  has  saved  the  Swiss  from  w’ar. 
It  has  developed  their  efficienc}’  in  peace. 

It  is  idle  for  this  nation  to  trust  to  arbi¬ 
tration  and  neutrality  treaties  unbacked  by 
force.  It  is  idle  to  trust  to  the  tepid  good- 
w’ill  of  other  nations.  It  is  idle  to  trust  to 
alliances.  .Alliances  change.  Russia  and 
Japan  are  now’  fighting  side  by  side,  al¬ 
though  nine  years  ago  they  w’ere  fighting 
against  one  another.  Twenty  years  ago 
Russia  and  Germany  stood  side  by  side. 
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Fifteen  years  ago  England  was  more  hostile 
to  Russia,  and  even  to  France,  than  she 
was  to  Germany.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
that  after  the  close  of  this  war  the  present 
allies  will  fall  out,  or  that  Germany  and 
Japan  will  turn  up  in  close  alliance. 

It  is  our  duty  to  try'  to  work  for  a  great 
World  League  for  righteous  peace  enforced 
by  power;  but  no  such  League  is  yet  in 
sight.  At  present  the  prime  duty  of  the 
American  p>eople  is  to  abandon  the  inane 
and  mischievous  principle  of  watchful  wait¬ 
ing — that  is,  of  slothful  and  timid  refusal 
either  to  face  facts  or  to  perform  duty.  Let 
us  act  justly  toward  others;  and  let  us  also 
be  prepared  with  stout  heart  and  strong 
hand  to  defend  our  rights  against  injustice 
from  others. 


8>dUortNote  —^OT  the  assistance  of 
our  readers  in  weighing  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
recommendations,  we  present  herewith 
a  brief  summary  cf  the  Swiss  system 
of  military  training  to  which  he  refers. 

Switzerland  maintains  a  standing  army'  in 
times  of  peace  of  1,200  men,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  assigned  as  military'  instructors 
in  schools.  Within  three  days  she  can  mo¬ 
bilize  250,000  trained  and  thoroughly  equii>- 
ped  solders.  Within  ten  days  she  can  raise 
her  first  line  to  300,000  and  still  have  in  re¬ 
serve  150,000  soldiers  past  the  first  service 
age  and  200,000  cadets  in  training.  This 
means  that  in  time  of  war  Switzerland  can 
put  into  the  field  w'ithin  the  first  two  w'eeks 
an  effective,  well-trained  and  well-equipp>ed 
army  of  nearly  half  a  million  soldiers.  Swit¬ 
zerland  spends  on  this  military  organization 
between  six  and  eight  millions  of  dollars  a 
year. 

The  United  States  has  a  standing  army  of 
go, 000  men,  and  it  cost  us  last  year  ninety- 
four  millions  of  dollars.  Our  national  de¬ 
fense  bill  in  the  aggregate,  including  the 
nav'y,  our  military  academies,  and  our  forti¬ 
fications,  totals  about  five  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

Every  man  in  Switzerland,  barring  crip¬ 


ples  and  imbeciles,  is  trained  to  defend  his 
country'.  He  begins  when  he  is  ten  years 
old.  For  the  first  two  years,  as  a  part  of 
his  school  work,  he  is  put  through  a  rigid 
physical  training,  which  includes  setting-up 
exercises  and  scientific  corrective  drills.  In 
his  thirteenth  year  he  becomes  a  cadet,  and 
when  he  is  fourteen  he  receives  his  rifle  and 
instruction  how  to  use  it.  During  the  next 
four  years  he  has  an  hour  of  military'  drill 
every'  day,  and  two  hours  of  rifle  practise  a 
week.  .4t  the  age  of  eighteen  he  joins  a 
military  unit  in  his  town  or  canton  and  re¬ 
ceives  training  under  the  direction  of  active 
and  reserve  officers  of  his  community.  This 
means  about  five  hours  a  week  given  to 
military'  drill. 

After  a  careful  physical  examination  he 
is  assigned,  when  he  is  nineteen,  to  a  recruit 
school,  w'here  he  serv'es  from  sLxty-five  to 
eighty-three  day's,  depending  on  the  arm  of 
the  seiA'ice  to  which  he  is  assigned.  His 
regular  army  service  begins  when  he  is 
twenty.  He  then  spends  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  intensive  camp  training,  and  is  put 
on  the  elite  list,  or  first  line.  For  the  next 
twelve  y'ears  he  is  compelled  to  serve  with 
the  colors  eleven  days  each  year,  and  then 
he  is  rated  in  the  Landsturm  and  is  subject 
to  only  four  days’  annual  serv  ice  and  in¬ 
spection  until  he  is  forty  years  old. 

When  a  man  is  put  on  the  reserve  list,  a 
complete  equipment  for  his  branch  of  the 
serv'ice  is  given  to  him.  He  keeps  this  in 
his  home,  subject  to  insjjection.  Soldiers 
who  in  any  year  are  not  called  to  the  colors 
for  their  days  of  serv'ice  are  required  to  fire 
a  prescribed  number  of  rounds  in  one  of  the 
nineteen  hundred  shooting  clubs.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  provides  the  ranges,  ammunition, 
and  judges  for  the  contest,  and  to  stimulate 
interest  small  prizes  are  offered. 

There  is  no  self-runsciousness  in  Swiss 
military  strength,  and  no  boastfulness.  It 
is  accepted  as  a  natural  order  of  things. 
Every  man  in  Switzerland  knows  that  if 
war  comes  he  and  his  sons  must  go  on  the 
firing-line. 

And  Switzerland  has  had  peace  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WILLIAM  BERGER 


iHEN  the  New  Lady  first 
came  into  Fourth  Grade 
and  was  introduced  by 
“Teacher”  as  Mrs.  Comstock, 
she  asked  it  this  funny 


question: 

“How  many  of  you  have  ever  been  to 
-Central  Park?” 

Six  small  hands  waved  in  air  among  the 
fifty-four  pupils. 

The  New  Lady  was  silent  for  a  long  mo¬ 
ment,  as  if,  perhaps,  she  could  not  think  of 
anything  more  to  ask. 

“What  did  you  see  there?”  She  nodded 
to  a  very  small  and  very  bright-eyed  boy 
near  the  front. 

“Squir’ls,”  answered  Isidore  promptly. 

“How  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  a 
squirrel?”  asked  the  New  Lady. 

Ten  hands  went  up. 

She  sought  a  description  of  a  squirrel 
from  a  small  girl  whose  eager  brown  face 
was  framed  in  a  background  of  soiled  pink 
hair-ribbon. 

“They’re  little  dogs  that  sit  up  to  eat,” 
she  said,  and  the  class  when  it  saw  the 
lady’s  smiling  nod  solemnly  marveled  at 
Martha’s  unprecedented  display  of  learning. 


“To  eat  what?”  asked  Mrs.  Comstock. 

“Peanuts,”  exploded  Isidore  in  triumph¬ 
ant  rivalry. 

“What  else?”  asked  the  Lady.  But  even 
Isidore  was  silent. 

There  was  more  of  this  strange  sort  of 
lesson,  and  Fourth  Grade  bubbled  with 
most  engaging  information  about  the  squir¬ 
rels  and  their  kin.  All  now  knew  what  they 
looked  like,  too,  for  the  New  Lady  displayed 
absorbing  photographs  of  the  creatures, 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  dining.  They  were 
very  sorry  when  it  was  over,  for  never  had 
there  been  anything  so  captivating  in  all 
their  school  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  New  Lady 
and  “Teacher”  talked  to  each  other  for  a 
few  minutes. 

“It  will  be  an  interesting  experiment,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  my  class  has  been 
chosen,”  said  the  teacher.  “It  is  virgin 
soil  for  Nature  Study,”  she  added  rather 
sadly,  and  the  New  Lady  seemed  to  agree. 

“That  keen-eyed  boy  in  the  second  row,” 
she  remarked,  “is  especially  responsive.  I 
think  the  work  will  mean  a  good  deal  to 
him.” 

“Isidore  is  a  bundle  of  intensity,”  said 
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the  teacher.  “You  will  find  him  ver>'  apt, 
and  he  will  adore  you.” 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Comstock  came  to 
Fourth  Grade  again  as  the  School  Board  had 
agreed  and  she  had  promised.  This  time  the 
subject  was  flowers,  and  when  Fourth  Grade 
heard  this  it  felt  very'  sure  that  it  would  be 
able  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself. 

“Where  do  the  flowers  come  from?”  asked 
the  New  Lady',  who  now,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  them  at  all  new,  but  was  merely 
called  so  to  avoid  any  possible  confusion. 
No  satisfactory'  answer  was  forthcoming. 

“Isidore,”  she  said,  addressing  that  small 
boy  by  name  and  look,  much  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment,  “when  you  were  in  Central  Park 
didn’t  you  see  any  flowers  growing?” 

“No,  ma’m,”  answered  Isidore;  “only 
trees  w'ithout  any  leaves  on  them.” 

“Please,  ma’m,”  came  a  high,  eager  voice 
from  the  rear,  “my  mama  has  a  rubber- 
plant  in  a  pot  and  it  has  three  leaves  and 
once  it  had  four.” 

“What  happened  to  the  other  leaf,  Mar¬ 
tha?”  Miss  Benjamin  was  telling  the 
names  of  the  pupils  in  a  low'  voice. 

“It  got  dead,”  said  Martha,  w'ho  w'as  on 
intimate  terms  with  tragedy. 

The  New'  Lady  told  them  w'onderful 
stories  that  day,  and  they  w'ere  all  about 
flowers.  There  w'as  a  lively  argument  after 
school  as  to  whether  she  had  got  them  out 
of  a  story'-book  or  had  made  them  up  her¬ 
self.  Scorn  W'as  heaped  upon  Isidore’s 
head  because  he  stoutly'  maintained  that 
they  were  literally'  true.  In  the  end  he  had 
three  fights  on  hb  puny  but  skilled  fists  for 
the  honor  of  the  New'  Lady. 

There  was  that  fairy'-tale  about  flow'ers 
that  caught  flies  and  ate  them.  “Awr  chee! 
Anybody  could  see  she  was  on’y  kiddin’,” 
said  the  antagonbts. 

But  Isidore  had  been  to  Central  Park. 
To  him  all  things  w'ere  possible. 

On  the  third  day'  of  the  New'  Lady’s  \'bits 
she  brought  a  lot  of  v'egetables  and  spread 
them  out  before  the  wondering  ey'es  of 
Fourth  Grade.  It  w'as  very'  mystify'ing  but 
vastly  entertaining. 

The  vegetables  w'ere  identified  w'ith  ease. 
It  had  occurred  to  some  of  the  class,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  cabbages  and  turnips  and  car¬ 
rots  had  not  been  manufactured  in  a  shop, 
but  had  grow'n  or  been  grown.  When  Mrs. 
Comstock  asked,  how'ever,  how.'  many  had 
seen  any  of  them  growing,  there  was  em¬ 
barrassed  silence. 


It  was  at  this  point  that  the  New  Lady 
suggested  the  engagingly  puzzling  idea  of 
having  a  farm  in  the  school — an  egg-shell 
farm,  she  called  it. 

“How'  many  would  like  to  have  a  farm  to 
take  care  of  ?” 

A  forest  of  quivering,  upraised  arms 
proved  anew  childhood’s  universal  love  of 
the  unknown  adventure. 

She  showed  them  tiny  seeds  in  little  pack¬ 
ages  and  had  them  observ'e  the  differences 
in  form,  size,  and  color.  She  explained  in 
simple  words  the  mystery'  of  their  unaw'ak- 
ened  life  and  suggested  that  each  should 
bring  an  egg-shell  to  school  the  ne.xt  day, 
adding  instructions  as  to  their  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Fourth  Grade  did  not  linger  after  school 
that  day,  but  raced  home  with  instant  de¬ 
mands  for  an  egg,  to  the  utter  perplexity 
of  various  provident  and  unimaginative 
mothers.  What  indeed  was  this  crazy  new' 
notion  of  those  meddlesome  school-teachers 
that  poor  w'omen  should  spend  good  money 
for  an  egg?  Even  the  filial  assurances  that 
Teacher  wanted  only  shells  did  not  clear  the 
mystery'  or  lessen  the  indignity,  till  mater¬ 
nal  complainings  had  worn  themselves  out. 

Dow'n  in  the  streets  there  was  a  hurried 
exploration  of  garbage-cans  and  the  capture 
of  a  few'  real  prizes.  In  most  cases  the 
mothers,  capitulating  in  the  end  to  childish 
importunities,  made  a  separate  appropria¬ 
tion  of  three  cents  for  the  purchase,  and  the 
rush  of  high-class  trade  that  resulted  was 
a  shock  to  the  local  tradesmen. 

Naturally  there  were  several  heart-break¬ 
ing  accidents  between  the  time  of  purchase 
and  the  hour  of  school  next  morning,  and 
several  of  the  Fourth  Grades  arrived  with 
nothing  but  a  few'  little  w'hite  fragments. 
But  Isidore  was  triumphant.  He  came  in 
pomp  with  a  pa|>er  bag  full  of  more  or  less 
battered  shells,  and  he  w'atched  over  them 
with  ceaseless  vigilance  till  the  New'  Lady 
came. 

She  brought  a  large  hag  of  earth  and 
some  shallow'  w'ooden  boxes.  It  was  a  most 
exciting  day.  Isidore  presented  his  bag 
proudly  to  the  Lady,  who  congratulated  him 
warmly,  w'hile  she  unobtrusively  held  it  at 
arm’s  length. 

There  were  soon  enough  clean,  sound 
shells  to  go  round.  Each  pupil  w'rote  his 
name  laboriously  on  the  outside  of  his  shell 
and  receivM  a  little  heap  of  the  good  black 
loam  that  smelled  so  strange  and  pleasant. 


ISIDORE  PRESENTED 
HIS  BAG  PROUDLY  TO 
THE  LADY. 


Then  there  was  a  little  piebble  for  the  bot¬ 
tom,  to  go  over  the  small  hole  there. 

“Please,  ma’m,”  asked  a  boy,  “do  seeds 
eat  rocks?” 

The  Lady  explained.  “Seeds,  like  boys 
and  girls,  often  need  a  drink  of  water.  But 
if  they  have  too  much  to  drink  they  get  ill. 
So  when  they  are  given  their  daily  drink  a 
way  is  provided  to  let  the  extra  water  out 


without  letting  the  earth  escape.  This  is 
called  drainage.” 

When  the  fine  earth  had  been  slowly  sift¬ 
ed  through  small  fingers  into  the  shells  until 
they  were  about  half  full,  the  distribution 
of  seeds  began,  one  to  each  pupil. 

“Seeds,  like  boys  and  girls,  are  fond  of  a 
comfortable  bed  without  hard  lumps  in  it,” 
explained  the  Lady.  “Plant  comfort  is 
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the  secret  of  having  a  successful  farm.” 

So  the  seeds  were  dropped  into  a  soft  spot 
in  the  center  of  the  small  loam-beds  and 
were  covered  little  by  little  with  a  thick 
blanket  of  the  rich  earth  that  was  tucked 
in  and  patted  down  tenderly.  It  was  a  new 
e.xperience  for  Fourth  Grade,  and  a  delecta¬ 
ble  one.  Then  the  individual  gardens  were 
arranged  in  the  shallow  boxes,  and  the  farm 
was  placed  in  the  windows  and  watered  in 
the  presence  of  the  class. 

The  next  morning,  and  whenever  oj^r- 
tunity  offered  during  the  day,  the  farm  was 
minutely  inspected  to  see  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  it.  True,  the  Lady  had  said  noth¬ 
ing  would  happ)en  that  they  could  see  for  at 
least  a  week,  but  she  had  also  e.xplained  the 
strange  things  that  were  going  on  down 
there  in  the  dark,  and  the  myster>’  of  it  was 
a  potent  charm.  Excitement  rose  daily, 
and  if  it  sometimes  interfered  a  little  with 
duller  studies,  it  was  a  revelation  to  the 
academic  teacher  of  what  a  newer  method 
might  do  toward  making  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  a  pleasure.  She  was  amazed  at  the  avid¬ 
ity  with  which  the  children  absorbed  the 
new  subject.  But  could  other  subjects  be 
treated  like  this? 

In  the  succeeding  days  Mrs.  Comstock 
opened  more  of  the  fascinating  new  world 
to  Fourth  Grade,  and  the  class  grew  more 
and  more  responsive.  One  of  the  stories 
that  thrilled  it  esp>ecially  was  that  of  the 
weed-robbers. 

“These  plants,”  the  Lady  explained,  “like 
to  find  a  comfortable  bed  that  the  farmer 
has  made  for  his  vegetables.  There  they 
settle  down  and  begin  to  grow  as  fast  as 
they  can,  eating  up  all  the  good  soil-food, 
so  that  the  pxor  vegetable  is  half  starv’ed 
and  can  not  grow  big  and  strong.  But  the 
weed-robbers  are  tough  fellows,  and  they 
keep  right  on  growing  bigger  and  stronger, 
although  they  do  not  produce  any  good 
fruit  or  vegetables  and  are  not  of  use  to 
any  one.” 

The  question  arose  as  to  what  should  be 
done  to  the  weed-robbers  if  they  appieared 
in  the  farm. 

“Fight  them,”  suggested  one  boy. 

“That  is  what  the  farmer  has  to  do.  But 
how  would  you  do  it?” 

“Cut  their  heads  off,”  said  Isidore  vin¬ 
dictively. 

“Step  on  them,”  suggested  a  little  girl. 
WTiereat  the  class  laughed  uproariously, 
thinking  shrewdly  of  egg-shells. 


The  futility  of  these  methods  was  ex¬ 
plained,  and  more  effective  measures  were 
advocated,  with  much  illuminating  com¬ 
ment  and  illustration.  Isidore’s  feiAnd  im¬ 
agination  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  vision 
of  this  battle  of  the  weeds.  He  saw  him¬ 
self  the  militant  champion  of  the  helpless 
vegetables  and  fought  uncounted  wars  with 
the  wicked  and  stealthy  weed-robbers,  in 
which  he  won  invariable  victories.  He  also 
develop>ed  it  into  a  street  game,  in  which 
red-haired  Maggie  Flynn  always  had  the 
p>art  of  the  carrot,  and  such  smaller  boys 
as  could  be  p>ersuaded  to  face  the  penalty  of 
being  pulled  up  by  the  roots  were  drafted 
as  we^-robbers  to  capture  the  helpless 
vegetables.  Isidore,  {is  the  farmer  chief¬ 
tain,  gloried  in  deeds  of  valor  as  the  defend¬ 
er  of  the  defenseless. 

The  last  day  of  the  “expieriment”  came, 
and  Mrs.  Comstock  brought  two  new  ^>eci- 
mens  that  completely  mystified  her  small 
friends.  They  were  little  brownish  bags 
fastened  to  twigs  and  px>inted  at  each  end. 
When  you  shook  them  close  to  your  ear 
there  was  a  soft  little  “thud!  thud!” 
inside. 

The  Lady  said  they  were  silk  nests  woven 
by  a  green  caterpillar  (illustrations  of  a  cat¬ 
erpillar)  who  had  stayed  inside  and  changed 
his  skin.  Isidore’s  old  antagonists  laughed 
aloud  at  this,  whereat  Isidore’s  white  little 
face  grew  pink  and  he  shook  a  grimy  fist  at 
them  under  cover  of  the  desk. 

But  the  Lady  understood,  and  with  scis¬ 
sors  she  carefully  slit  one  of  the  cocoons  and 
displayed  the  pupa,  with  its  tiny  wings  and 
numerous  legs  hugging  its  stomach  under 
the  skin  in  low  relief,  and  the  discarded  cat¬ 
erpillar-skin  at  the  bottom.  She  took  the 
pupa  out,  whereat  it  wiggled  its  tail  ridicu¬ 
lously. 

Isidore  was  triumphant,  but  filled  with  a 
wonder  that  increased  tenfold  when  the 
Lady,  after  putting  the  pupa  back  in  its  silk¬ 
en  shell  and  tying  it  in  with  thread,  said 
that  out  of  the  silk  nest  would  soon  come  a 
beautiful  moth  (illustrations  of  a  moth) 
called  a  Cecropia.  She  was  going  to  leave 
it  so  that  they  might  see  for  them¬ 
selves. 

^Tien  it  was  time  for  the  Lady  to  go  she 
said  to  them: 

“Now,  boys  and  girls,  I  must  say  good- 
by  to  you,  for  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  to  my 
home  in  Ithaca.  I  am  sorry  that  I  could 
not  stay  till  the  seeds  came  up  so  that  we 


could  study  them  together.  But  you  must 
take  care  of  the  farm  yourselves  and  write 
to  me  about  it  very  often. 

“We  have  had  good  times  together, 
haven’t  we?  But  there  are  ever  so  many 
things  to  find  out,  and  they  are  just  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  things  we  have  learned. 
You  must  try  to  find  out  some  of  these 
things  yourselves.  I  hope  that  all  of  you 
will  be  able  to  make  a  trip  to  Central  Park 
this  summer  and  that  you  will  learn  to  love 
it.  Then,  when  you  are  a  little  older,  per¬ 
haps  you  can  get  out  to  the  country,  where 
there  are  great  big  farms  that  grow  all  the 
vegetables  and  fruit  and  produce,  all  the 
milk  and  butter  that  there  are  in  all  the 
shop>s.  It  is  a  splendid  place  for  boys  and 
girls  to  work  in  and  to  play  in,  and  you  will 
find  there  most  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
in  the  world.” 

It  was  the  hour  of  the  noon  recess,  and 
as  the  class  was  dismissed  Isidore  made  his 
way  through  the  throng  to  the  Lady. 

“Please,  ma’m,”  he  said  excitedly,  “may 


I  have  a  seed?  My  mother  says  I  can  have 
a  farm  on  the  fire-escape.” 

“Of  course  you  may,  Isidore.”  The  treas¬ 
ures  were  unpacked  and  a  rich  assortment 
of  the  precious  seeds  turned  over  in  an  en¬ 
velope  to  the  enraptured  small  boy. 

“Be  sure  to  write  me  a  letter,”  said  the 
Lady.  And  then  she  went  away. 

A  few  mornings  later  the  arriving  Fourth 
Grade  was  thrown  into  vast  excitement  by 
an  astonishing  thing.  One  of  the  tiny  seed¬ 
lings  had  broken  through  the  soil  in  the 
night.  There  it  was,  a  slender  looped  thread 
of  pale  green,  with  two  curled  oval  leaves 
at  the  end. 

“It’s  Isidore’s,”  said  some  one. 

“To  be  sure  it  is,”  said  the  boys  scorn¬ 
fully. 

But  why  should  it  be  Isidore’s  even  if  he 
was  “the  Lady’s  pet”?  He  came  pushing 
his  way  through  the  group  of  absorbed  chil¬ 
dren  to  gaze  in  silent  adoration  at  the  thing 
that  he  had  done.  It  was  miraculous  that 
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the  first  should  be  his — unless  one  knew  that  ably.  Each  morning  the  eager  watchers 
this  was  the  only  radish-seed  the  lady  had  found  new  seedlings  above  the  ground  or 
given  out — favoritism,  no  doubt,  but  in  a  sometimes  little  mounds  of  earth  that  broke 
pleasant  cause.  open  from  the  pressure  beneath  during  the 

The  entire  class  w'anted  to  write  imme-  day. 
diately  to  Mrs.  Comstock  reporting  this  It  was  endlessly  thrilling, 
startling  development,  but  Miss  Benjamin,  So  one  spring  morning  Mrs.  Comstock's 
seeing  in  fifty-four  simultaneous  letters  a  mail  was  considerably  augmented  and  the 
possible  burden,  managed  a  delay.  addresses  were  in  laborious  copy  -  book. 

By  the  time  the  letter-writing  began — in  Martha’s  letter  was  among  the  first  and 
squads — the  farm  had  progress^  consider-  here  it  is,  just  as  she  wrote  it: 


IN  HER  HAND 
WAS  A  LETTER 
IN  PURPLE 
PRINT. 
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Deab  Mrs.  Comstock : 

I  am  very  sorry  that  you  went  home,  because  you 
could  not  see  how  beautiful  the  seeds  have  come  up. 
The  onion  is  growing  very  nicely.  I  have  something 
wonderful  to  say  about  the  radish  and  the  beet 
leaves.  The  beet  leaves  are  red  and  the  radish  leaves 
are  green. 

I  will  now  draw  to  a  close. 

Your  dear  friend, 

Martha  Finkelstein. 


Isidore  was  for  taking  entire  charge  of 
the  work  of  destruction  and  appointing  no 
assistants,  but  there  were  too  many  clamor¬ 
ous  volunteers  and  Miss  Benjamin’s  deci¬ 
sion,  as  board  of  arbitration,  was  that  each 
must  hoe  his  own  row.  Martha  had  weed- 
robbers,  too,  and  with  a  stroke  of  self-sac¬ 
rifice  amounting  to  genius,  she  won  Isi¬ 
dore’s  lasting 
loyalty  by  turn¬ 
ing  them  over  to 
him. 

But  a  tragedy 
was  impending. 
In  Martha’s  own 
written  words  to 
the  Lady,  “The 
onion  had  grown 
beautiful  and  now 
it  died.”  The 
situation  was  fur- 
ther  elucidated 
by  Isidore,  who 
wrote:  “Martha’s 
onion  is  dead.  It 
wasn’t  strong 
enough.  She 
cried,  and  now 
she  has  a  turnip.” 
He  firmly  supn 
pressed  the  fact 
that  the  turnip 
was  one  from  his 
own  tenderly 
nurtured  but 
struggling  farm 
on  the  fire-escape. 

In  this  same 
letter  he  report¬ 
ed:  “The  vege¬ 
tables  are  about 
three  inches  high 
and  are  very 
beautiful.  A  lovely  moth  came  out  of  its 
cocoon  on  the  gas-pipe.  It  measured  six 
inches  apart  when  it  stopped  stretch¬ 
ing.” 

One  day  as  Isidore  was  leaving  the  class¬ 
room  for  the  noon  recess  Miss  Benjamin 
called  him  to  the  desk  and  handed  Um  a 
letter. 

“It’s  for  you,  Isidore,”  she  said  smilingly. 
He  gazed  at  the  envelop)e  dazedly,  read¬ 
ing  what  it  bore  over  and  over  again.  There 
indeed  was  his  name  in  plain,  purple  print. 
It  must  be  for  him — the  first  he  had  ever 
received  in  his  life.  Clasping  it  tightly,  un- 


Isidore  had,  of 
course,  written, 
and  the  Lady, 
with  a  sigh  of 
pity,  sought  his 
letter.  It  was 
characteristic: 

Dear  Mrs.  Com¬ 
stock: 

I  am  very  glad 
that  you  have  plant¬ 
ed  us  a  farm.  And 
now  the  radish  seed 
has  come  up  and  the 
onion  is  growing  very 
nicely  along. 

I  am  very  sorry 
because  you  can  not 
see  our  farm,  and  I 
am  very  glad  because 
you  have  teached  us 
a  such  good  lesson 
about  insects  and 
butterflies.  I  wish 
you  to  come  again 
the  next  time. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Isidore  Shaunsky. 

Mrs.  Comstock 
had  not  been  able 
to  answer  these 
letters  when  an¬ 
other  batch  came, 
and  it  included 
one  from  Isidore. 

“Some  of  our 
egg-shells  took 

weed-robbers,”  he  wrote.  “One  of  them 
was  the  radish.  I  tore  them  by  the  roots 
and  now  I  can’t  find  any  more.” 

Thus  was  the  valiant  deed  now  done  in 
literal  fact.  It  had  been  a  thrilling  day  in 
Fourth  Grade.  Impudent  little  strangers 
had  invaded  the  farm  overnight,  to  the 
mystification  of  the  early  arrivals.  It  was, 
of  course,  Isidore  who  first  divined  the 
truth.  Had  he  not  been  dreaming  for  a 
week  of  this  very  contingency? 

“Weed-robbers!”  he  thrilled,  and  the  rest 
thrilled  with  him,  gazing  awe-stricken  at 
the  invaders. 


"my  mama  has  a  rubber- 
plant  IN  A  POT.” 
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opened,  he  raced  home,  his  heart  thumping 
like  mad. 

Bursting  in  upon  his  startled  mother,  he 
waved  the  treasure,  gasping:  “A  letter!  A 
letter!”  She  grabbed  it  in  instinctive  panic, 
but  he  almost  screamed,  “It’s  mine!”  and 
the  woman,  dumfounded,  saw’  that  it  was 
so.  She  w’as  afraid  to  open  it,  but  Isidore 
was  not.  He  knew  that  it  was  from  the 
Lady. 

It  began: 

My  dear  Isidore: 

Your  letters  about  the  farm  have  given  me  a  ver>' 
dear  idea  of  what  it  has  been  doing,  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  your  success,  though  I  am  ver>-  sorry  about 
the  onion.  I  thought,  since  you  have  taken  so  much 
interest  in  the  egg-shell  farm,  that  you  would  like 
to  know  about  my  big  farm  out  here  in  the  country. 
.\11  the  vegetables  are  big  and  strong  this  year,  and 
although  there  have  been  thousands  and  thousands 
of  weed-robbers,  we  have  fought  them  till  there  are 
ver>-  few  left.  We  have  forty  cows  and  several  frisky 
little  calves  .  .  . 

Isidore  read  the  full  t>’pewTitten  page 
over  and  over  again,  utterly  absorbed. 

“Izzy,  come  eat  your  dinner,”  pleaded 
his  mother.  But  the  boy  was  deaf  to  either 
entreaty  or  scolding. 

A  few  days  later  the  answ’er  to  Mrs.  Com¬ 
stock  was  dispatched.  It  w’as  in  its  w’ay  a 
masterpiece.  Very  simply  and  frankly  he 
bared  his  most  moving  e.xperience  and  his 
great  hofx?.  It  read: 

Dear  Mrs.  Coustock: 

I  was  very  happy  when  teacher  handed  me  your 


letter.  That  was  when  I  went  home  for  dinner.  So 
when  I  came  home  and  read  it  1  was  so  overjoyed 
that  I  could  not  eat  my  dinner.  I  framed  it. 

When  I  am  in  your  farm  I  will  walk  in  your  gar¬ 
den,  smell  roses,  listen  to  the  singing  birds  and  hear 
the  sparrows  chirp. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Isidore  Shaunsky. 

This  unconscious  ap[K‘aI  was  too  much 
for  the  great  kind  heart  of  the  Lady. 

“Bless  that  baby,”  she  said  aloud.  “He 
shall  do  all  those  things  and  many  more  be¬ 
sides!” 

The  school  term  was  nearly  over.  The 
farm  had  outgrown  its  bounds  and  given  up 
the  struggle.  Isidore,  rather  pale  and  list¬ 
less,  came  home  very  quietly  to  puzzle  anew 
over  the  puny,  yellowing  leaves  of  his  own 
plants,  which  even  on  the  fire-escape  would 
not  grow  big  and  strong,  but  always  died  too 
soon. 

Of  a  sudden  his  mother  was  laughing  and 
ciying  over  him,  and  in  her  hand  was  a  let¬ 
ter  in  purple  print. 

“My  Isidore!  My  Isidore!”  she  said. 
“V’ou  are  going  to  ride  on  a  train  to  make  a 
A’isit  to  the  Lady,  and  you  will  play  in  her 
beautiful  garden.” 

The  boy  thought  it  over  for  a  long  time, 
his  thin  cheeks  flushing. 

“Then  she  will  show  me  how  to  make  my 
farm  grow  big  and  strong,”  he  said. 

And  for  the  second  time  Isidore  could  not 
eat  his  dinner. 
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VERY  night  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo  there 
is  enacted,  in  an  unending  yet 
never  monotonous  repetition,  an 
allegorical  drama. 

Take  your  choice  of  the  oblong  tables 
and  let  us  watch  the  performance. 

Every  seat  is  filled.  A  crowd,  three  deep, 
stands  behind  the  chairs.  The  latest  whirl 
of  the  wheel  has  been  completed  and  is 
already  forgotten.  The  ordered  spaces  of 
red  and  black  on  the  green  table  are  begin¬ 
ning  anew  to  be  studded  with  little  piles  of 
gold  and  flecked  with  the  gray  of  bank¬ 
notes.  The  fat  man  with  the  bald  head 
next  to  the  woman  in  black  is  mopping  his 
forehead  with  one  hand  while  he  does  fever¬ 
ish  sums  in  microscopic  figures  on  a  tiny 
pad  with  the  other;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
computation  he  shoves  a  score  of  louis  to 
their  appointed  square.  The  dreamy-eyed 
poet  chap  beyond  holds  a  single  coin  bal¬ 
anced  in  his  hand  while  he  awaits  an  in¬ 
spiration.  Across  the  table  a  thin-li{>ped 
fellow  with  a  face  like  predestination  is  re¬ 
lentlessly  marshaling  cohorts  of  coin.  Anx¬ 
ious  heads  are  craned  forward  from  the 
rear  ranks.  Laden  hands  are  reaching  out 
from  between  bent  backs.  All  around  the 


board  hopes  are  being  heaped,  dreams  are 
being  backed,  convictions  are  being  staked, 
systems  are  being  brought  to  the  test.  The 
silence  hums  like  a  hive. 

And  now,  almost  unheeded,  the  noncha¬ 
lant  figure  of  the  croupier  leans  more 
alertly  forward.  His  slim  white  hand  toys 
with  the  edge  of  the  wheel.  Softly  the  disk 
begins  to  turn.  Noiselessly  it  gathers  speed. 
Suddenly  the  staccato-rattle  of  the  ivory 
ball  rings  out  against  the  brazen  frets;  and 
the  croupier’s  voice,  cool,  steely,  ungain- 
sayable — the  last  trump  of  that  small,  self- 
centered,  seething  world  of  dreams  and 
desires — the  croupier’s  voice  proclaims, 
Jeu  est  fait!  Rien  ne  va  plus!'’ 

“The  play  is  made!”  •  And  the  fat  man 
still  at  his  sums!  “Nothing  more  goes!” 
And  the  poet-chap’s  coin  unplaced!  “The 
play  is  made!  Nothing  more  goes!”  And 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  that  humming 
silence  has  been  stricken  deathly  still;  that 
welter  of  mixed  visions  has  been  visibly  de¬ 
vitalized;  the  fluidity  of  those  hundred 
hop>es  has  been  frozen  into  the  fixity  of 
impending  fate.  .  .  . 

Fat  men  and  poets,  financiers  and  phil¬ 
anthropists,  front-seaters  and  rear-rankers, 
we,  too,  for  a  generation,  have  been  doing 
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fevered  sums,  balancing  optimisms,  mar¬ 
shaling  credits,  heaping  up  hopes,  backing 
dreams,  staking  convictions.  Civilization 
has  hummed  like  a  hive. 

But  we,  too,  have  failed  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  croupier. 

And  for  us,  too,  has  come  the  sudden 
staccato  rattle  and  the  ungainsayable  voice; 
the  devitalized  visions  and  the  frozen  fluid¬ 
ity  of  a  thousand  hopes.  For  us,  too,  there 
has  suddenly  supervened  an  unbearable 
tension  dashed  with  bewilderment.  For  us, 
too,  “Nothing  more  goes!” — till  the  ivor>' 
ball  drops  into  its  unpredicable  slot. 

In  short,  there,  around  that  green  table; 
there,  in  spite  of  the  grace  of  God,  sits  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century. 

Will  not  some  wise  man,  donning  if  need 
be  the  cap  and  bells,  lend  us  the  loan  of  a 
perspective? 

ENTER— A  WAR.WARPED  WISE  MAN 

The  last  few  months  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  world’s 
wise  men.  At  best  the  ^)ectacle  of  philoso¬ 
phers  vociferously  exchanging  billingsgate 
across  the  back  fences  of  nationalism  may 
be  said  to  have  afforded  a  sort  of  ponderous 
“comic  relief”  in  a  tragic  drama.  And 
H.  G.  Wells  appears  to  have  been  carried  as 
completely  off  his  philosophic  feet  as  the 
rest  of  the  scientists  and  socialists,  the 
poets  and  preachers,  the  seers  and  symbol¬ 
ists.  Yet  it  chances  that  he  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  that  could  scarcely  have  been 
better  calculated  to  minister  to  our  mood 
had  foresight  instead'of  fortuity  decided  the 
hour  of  its  app>earance.  This  is  his  novel  of 
half-quizzical  and  wholly  unembittered  dis¬ 
illusionment,  “The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Har¬ 
man.” 

Wells,  for  many  years,  was  a  whole-hog- 
or-nothing  upholder  and  projector  of  Uto¬ 
pian  dreams  of  social  readjustment.  He 
not  only  believed  that  the  world  could  be 
made  over,  better  than  new,  at  a  single 
sitting;  but' he  believed  that  he  could  point 
out  the  way.  This  was,  at  least,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  enthusiasm.  It  was  addressed  to 
an  audience  as  naively  Quixotic  as  himself. 
And  the  young  optimist’s  most  bitter  critics 
agreed  that  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with 
his  plans  and  sp>ecifications  was  that  he  had 
left  human  nature  out  of  account. 

Now  Wells’s  enthusiasm  was,  as  it  hap¬ 


pened,  a  peculiarly  resilient  affair.  It 
could,  of  course,  like  most  emotional  mech¬ 
anisms  of  the  kind,  run  at  high  speed  on  a 
clear  track.  But  unlike  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  these,  when  it  ran  head  on  into 
a  solid  obstruction,  instead  of  being 
wrecked  it  merely  altered  its  direction. 

The  time  came  when  Wells  ran  full  tilt 
into  the  very  substance  that  he  had  left  out 
of  his  calculations.  He  collided  with  his  own 
very- human  nature.  And  thereupon,  in¬ 
stead  of  turning  actively  reactionary  or 
passively  pessimistic,  he  started  in  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  composition  and  character  of  this 
disconcerting  obstacle  that  he  had  found  in 
his  path;  and  he  began  his  investigations 
with  an  acumen,  an  op>en-mindedness,  and  a 
disregard  of  accepted  definitions  which  his 
critics  have  regarded  as  almost  more  de¬ 
plorable  than  his  earlier  error. 

“Tono  Bungay” — that  tumbling  and  tu¬ 
multuous  tale  in  which  the  utterly  ordi¬ 
nary,  humdrum,  efficient,  yet  undistin¬ 
guished  figure  of  the  nephew-narrator  is 
posed  for  us  against  the  kaleidoscopic  and 
colorful  background  of  his  uncle’s  career; 
in  which  the  material  for  a  dozen  romances 
and  the  wherewithal  for  furnishing  a  score 
of  adventurous  tales  is  flung  out  as  a  mere 
back-drop  for  displaying  the  overwhelming 
importance  (to  himself)  of  one  ordinary 
human  being’s  ordinary'  humanity — “Tono 
Bungay”  marked,  in  fiction,  the  beginning 
of  its  author’s  readjustment. 

But  “The  New  Machiavelli”  was  the 
first  thoroughly  conscious  and  character¬ 
istic  utterance  of  the  new  Wells.  Here  is  a 
work  which  deploys  (before  an  audience 
taught  to  measure  all  success  by  immediate 
concrete  results)  an  almost  Messianic  vision 
of  the  subtle  social  services  rendered  by 
personal  failure.  And  here — to  the  disgust 
of  those  critics  who  had  called  him  to  task 
for  his  neglect  of  human  nature — is  un¬ 
flinchingly  pointed  out  how  not  only  eco¬ 
nomic  progress,  but  the  development  of 
human  nature  itself,  is  warped  and  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  concerted  insistence  of  so¬ 
ciety  upon  judging  its  serx-ants,  not  by 
human  natme,  but  by  arbitrary  and  unreal 
definitions  of  it. 

Since  then,  in  successive  novels,  and  for 
the  most  part  letting  his  personal  con¬ 
structive  schemes  of  social  reorganization 
fall  into  second  place.  Wells  has  acted  the 
part  of  an  infinitely  patient,  tolerant,  and 
comprehending  interpreter  between  the 
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headlong  optimists  and  that  halt  and  lag¬ 
ging  human  nature  which  he  was  aforetime 
rightly  accused  of  leaving  out  of  account. 
This  part — of  the  wise,  unbiased,  doubly 
sympathetic  go-between — he  played  with 
earnest  but  uneven  skill  in  “Marriage;” 
and  again  with  a  lofty  and  confident  assur¬ 
ance  in  “The  Passionate  Friends.”  He 
plays  it  again,  but  this  time  with  a  quizzical 
and  at  moments  an  almost  self-deriding 
humor,  in  “The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Har¬ 
man.” 

A  TALE  WITHIN  A  TALE 

On  its  face  this  latest  novel  of  Wells’s  is, 
like  its  inamediate  predecessors,  a  story  of 
contemporary  London  life — a  story  like  any 
other  piece  of  naturalistic  fiction — to  be 
taken  as  such  if  the  reader  so  chooses,  en¬ 
joyed  as  such,  criticized  as  such,  and  dis¬ 
missed.  But — as  also  in  its  immediate 
predecessors — there  is,  subtly  contained  in 
the  concrete  form  of  the  more  obvious  tale, 
an  equally  complete,  equally  well-organized, 
secondary  drama;  a  sort  of  astral  body  of 
meaning,  which,  viewed  from  the  proper 
angle,  becomes  Nisible  as  the  essential  soul 
of  the  performance. 

The  ancient  Chinese  porcelain-makers 
were  masters  of  a  decorative  device  the 
secret  of  which  is  lost.  E.xamples  of  it  sur- 
N-ive,  however,  and  are  called  by  connois¬ 
seurs  "pdte  sur  p&te,"  or  paste  on  paste. 
The  surface  of  an  unfinished  dish  or  bowl, 
itself  so  delicate  in  texture  as  to  be  translu¬ 
cent,  has  been  overlaid  with  a  decorative 
pattern  of  the  same  material,  but  so  slight 
in  thickness  as  to  become,  when  glazed  and 
fired,  imperceptible.  The  other  side  of  the 
dish  has  been  similarly  overlaid  wnth  an¬ 
other  pattern,  similarly  undiscemible  when 
looked  at  by  the  casual  eye.  Yet  hold  one 
of  these  ceramic  gems  up  to  the  light,  and 
the  pattern  nearest  you  springs  out  into 
instant  and  exquisite  visibility.  The  other 
remains  unseen.  Reverse  the  vessel,  and  the 
other  pattern,  equally  distinct,  equally  self- 
sufficient,  springs  into  view. 

In  rougher  hands,  this  tale  of  Wells’s’would 
have  coarsened  into  allegorv'.  As  it  stands, 
it  is  a  piece  of  literary  pdte  sur  pdte. 

There  are  but  three  chief  characters  in  the 
stor>-.  The  first  of  these  is  Lady  Harman — 
a  gracious,  thoroughly  charming,  highly  po¬ 
tential,  but,  even  to  herself,  a  vaguely  de¬ 
fined,  wholly  unexpanded  p)ersonality.  She 
is  a  young  woman  in  the  middle  tw’enties, 


married  (at  eighteen  and  by  a  sort  of  “Open 
your]  mouth  and  shut  your  eyes”  proc¬ 
ess)  to  an  oldish,  testy,  jealous,  and  dicta¬ 
torial  husband.  And  as  the  story  opens 
(the  old  rhyme,  you  remember,  adds 
“ — and  I’ll  give  you  something  to  make  you 
wise”)  she  is  the  mildly  astonished  and  not 
at  all  maternal  mother  of  four  little  girls. 

The  second  character  is  Sir  Isaac — the 
creator  of  Staminal  bread;  the  founder  and 
director  of  the  great  chain  of  International 
Bread  Shops;  the  unconcerned  and  self- 
satisfied  slave-driver  of  the  chain-gang  of 
his  employees;  an  irately  uncompromising 
upholder — both  in  business  and  in  life — of 
the  good  old  middle-class  doctrine  that 
what’s  mine’s  my  own  and  what’s  yours  is 
mine  if  I  can  get  it;  a  hard,  shrewd,  narrow- 
gage,  dogmatically  definite,  highly  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  lately  knighted  little  big-man. 

Finally,  there  is  Mr.  Brumley — an  emi¬ 
nently  proper,  discreet,  conscientious,  and 
self -deceptive  minor  novelist;  an  imp)er- 
fectly  retrospective  widower,  approaching 
middle  life;  the  author  of  tiie  Euphemia 
books,  and  an  earnest  assurer  of  himself  and 
of  a  large  following  of  lady  readers  that 
everything  that  is  not  for  the  best  in  this 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  is  to  be  de- 
materialized  by  being  ignored. 

THE  TWO  PATTERNS 

If  we  hold  one  side,  the  obvious  side,  of 
the  story  which  Wells  develops  (very  chat¬ 
tily,  informally,  and  entertainingly)  out  of 
the  triply  cross-purp>oseful  clashings  of 
these  three  personalities  up  to  the  light  of 
the  library  lamp,  we  shall  see  Lady  Harman, 
thanks  to  a  chance  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Brumley,  brought  into  a  semi-clandestine 
contact  with  a  coterie  of  fad-hunting  so¬ 
ciety  women  and  reform-breathing  females; 
see  her,  while  maintaining  unimpaired  the 
native  loveliness  and  unconsidered  poise 
which  she  has  hitherto  unconsciously  in¬ 
terposed  between  her  sleeping  self-awared- 
ness  and  her  husband’s  petty  tyrannies,  de¬ 
velop  a  sense  of  cramp  and  urging  impulses 
toward — the  phrase  is  Mr.  Brumley’s — a 
measure  of  attained  autonomy.  We  shall 
see  her  haphazardly  usurping  innocent 
liberties;  indulging  in  unrelated  insubordi¬ 
nations;  finally,  by  a  drastic  but  unpremedi¬ 
tated  coup  de  thtdtre,  forcing  her  exasper¬ 
ated  but  bewildered  husband  to  the  proffer 
of  an  ungracious  and  none  too  definite 
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guarantee  of  personal  freedom  and  marital 
partnership. 

We  shall  see,  thereafter,  Mr.  Brumley, 
deeply  interested  (to  say  enamored  would 
do  a  gross  injustice  to  Mr.  Brumley’s 
sensibilities  and  principles)  in  his  prote¬ 
gee;  and  Lady  Harman  finding  the  promise 
of  sympathetic  guidance  in  the  deferent  and 
discriminating  worldly  wisdom  of  her  con¬ 
fidant.  We  shall  see  her — and  Mr.  Brumley 
— evolve  an  idea  for  homelike  hostels  for 
the  bakery  girls;  and  Sir  Isaac,  seeing  its 
business  possibilities,  pounce  on  the  project, 
develop  it,  twist  it  out  of  shaf)e,  and  saddle 
his  wife  with  the  distressful  nightmare  of 
her  intangibly  diverted  hop)es. 

We  shall  see  Sir  Isaac,  aging  and  ailing, 
gradually  reerect  and  barb  the  traditional 
fences  of  his  husbandly  proprietorship.  We 
shall  see  Lady  Harman,  susp>ected  and  spied 
up>on,  still  dreaming  of  her  hostels,  but  more 
and  more  helpless  against  encroaching  cir¬ 
cumstance,  dragged  hither  and  yon  in  the 
train  de  luxe  of  her  moribund  master’s 
search  for  health.  And  we  shall  see  Mr, 
Brumley,  struggling  at  the  endless  task  of 
his  self-<leceptions,  oscillating  between  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  hostels  and  jealousy  of  Sir  Isaac; 
between  his  ideals  of  modem  chivalry  and 
his  instincts  of  medieval  mastership. 

We  shall  see  Sir  Isaac  expire  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  and  Lady  Harman,  a  little  bewildered 
but  vastly  relieved,  still  lovely  but  still, 
even  to  her  own  consciousness,  a  half- 
developed  personality,  left  mistress  (if  she 
does  not  manyO  of  her  hostels  and  her 


hopes.  We  shall  see  Mr.  Brumley,  urging 
his  suit  in  the  same  breath  with  which  he 
proclaims  his  unshakable  determination  to 
stand  aside,  and  bursting  into  self-pitying 
tears  when  he  hears  her  friendly  assurance 
that  she  has  no  thought  of  marriage.  And 
finally,  as  the  ironic  curtain  falls,  we  shall 
see  Lady  Harman,  her  hostels  forgotten  in 
the  surge  of  an  uncalculated  instinct,  press¬ 
ing  her  comforting  lips  against  the  blubber¬ 
ing  Brumley’s  own. 

This  is  what  we  see  by  the  light  of  the 
library  lamp. 

But,  hold  the  story  up  to  that  more  pene¬ 
trative  glow  which  Wells’s  art  kindles  in 
our  own  understanding,  and  we  shall  see  a 
vaster  drama;  broader  in  significance, 
vaguer  in  outline,  but  even  more  deftly 
definitive  in  the  smiling  irony  of  its  inter¬ 
pretative  implications.  For  we  shall  see, 
instead  of  Lady  Harman,  the  emerging  self- 
consciousness  of  modem  womanhood;  in¬ 
stead  of  Sir  Isaac,  the  entrenched  and 
crystallized  sanctions  of  man’s  possessive 
mastership;  instead  of  Mr.  Brumley,  the  self- 
delusive  and,  at  a  pinch,  the  self -betraying 
spirit  of  facile  lijvserv’ice  to  vague  ideals. 

And  as  the  final  curtain  falls  on  the  sar¬ 
donic  anti-climax  of  that  dream-forsaking 
kiss,  we  (in  the  midst  of  our  own  howitzer- 
shattered  dreams  and  carnage-drenched 
ideals)  shall  see,  for  an  instant,  the  figure  of 
Wells,  the  personification  of  headlong  op¬ 
timism,  gazing  in  ironic  self-derision  at  the 
futility  of  his  own  impatience. 

And,  seeing,  we  shall  be  comforted. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  Jind.  Our  readers  can 
assist  us,  if  they  •mill,  by  sesiding  any  asucdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address 
all  mansiscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enelosistg  stamped,  ctddressed  envelope. 


On  his  first  vacation  trip  home  after  four 
years  in  the  Philippines  a  young  Army  officer 
was  much  lionized.  He  speedily  began  to  tire 
of  it. 

At  a  dance,  after  he  had  been  jerked  about 
this  way  and  that,  a  young  man  rushed  up  to 
him  and  exclaimed:  “Come  on,  I  want  to  in¬ 
troduce  you  to  a  good-looking  girl!" 

“No,  I  don’t  want  to  meet  her.” 

The  young  man  insisted:  “Oh,  but  you  must. 
She’s  a  queen.”  And  he  was  so  persistent  that 
the  officer  finally  in  exasperation  exclaimed: 
“All  right,  trot  me  up!” 

They  walked  a  short  distance  to  where  the 
lady  was  sitting,  and  the  introduction  was 
made,  the  .\nny  man  making  the  conventional 
remark  that  he  was  glad  to  meet  her. 

Very  coolly  she  looked  him  over,  and  then 
replied:  “All  right;  trot  him  back.” 

0 

A  New  York  engineer  was  surveying  the 
route  of  a  branch  line  for  a  railway  system.  An 
old  farmer  with  whom  he  stopped  for  a  time  ad¬ 
mitted  one  day,  when  he  saw  the  engineer  figur¬ 
ing  in  the  field,  that  mathematics  always  seem¬ 
ed  a  wonderful  thing  to  him. 

Being  young  and  enthusiastic,  the  engineer 
began  to  enlarge  upon  its  wonders,  telling  the 
farmer  how  we  could  measure  the  distances  to 
different  planets,  and  even  weigh  the  planets; 
how  we  could  foretell  the  coming  of  a  comet 
or  an  eclipse  years  in  advance  of  its  actual 
occurrence,  determine  the  velocity  of  the 


swiftest  projectile,  ascertain  the  heights  of 
mountains  without  scaling  them,  and  many 
other  things  meant  to  astonish  the  old  man. 

“Yes,  them  things  does  seem  kinder  curious,” 
said  the  farmer,  “but  what  always  bothered  me 
was  to  understand  why  you  have  to  carry  one 
for  every  ten.  But  if  you  don’t,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  with  conviction,  “the  darned  thing 
won’t  come  out  right.” 

0 

Two-thirds  of  Jones’s  make-up  is  curiosity; 
the  other  third  wit.  A  short  time  ago  he  met 
his  neighbor  proudly  displaying  a  valuable 
horse.  “That  is  a  ^e  horse  you  have  there. 
Brown,”  be  exclaimed  cordially.  “How  much 
did  you  give  for  him?” 

“I  gave  my  note,”  was  the  crisp  rejoinder. 

“Well,  you  got  him  cheap,”  said  Jones. 

0 

In  a  certain  Arkansas  logging-camp  the  com¬ 
pany  maintains  a  physician  who  attends  the 
residents  of  the  camp,  and  also  the  families  of 
such  employees  as  live  back  in  the  hills.  One 
day  he  was 'summoned  to  the  home  of  a  newly 
hired  native,  with  the  assurance  that  he  was 
“wanted  powerful  bad.” 

With  all  haste  he  started,  winding  up  one 
rough  hollow  after  another,  where  the  road  was 
a  mere  tradition,  and  came  at  last  to  a  decrepit 
log  house.  As  he  opened  the  gate  a  hungry- 
looking  woman  came  to  the  door  and  called: 
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“Be  yo’  the  comp’ny  doctor?” 

“Yes,  I’m  the  doctor.  Who  is  sick?” 

“Don’t  reckon  thar’s  nobody  sick,  doctor.” 

“Well,  why  in  the  world  did  you  send  for  me 
if  no  one  is  sick?” 

“Hit’s  this  way,  doctor:  we-uns  is  on  the  puny 
order  a  right  smart,  an’  mought  need  yo*  most 
any  time.  My  ole  man  said  yo’  sure  would  come 
whenever  we  sent  for  yo’;  but  he’s  sech  a  no- 
’count  liar  thet  I  dassen’t  trust  his  sayso,  so  1 
wanted  to  see  fo’  myse’f.  An’  yere  yo’  be!” 


During  the  flood  of  1913,  Lima  received  her 
share  of  the  overflowing  waters  of  the  Ohio. 
The  streets  turned  into  rivers. 

A  dripping  man,  who  apparently  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  an  oversupply  of  wet  goods  inside  as 
well  as  out,  stagger^  into  a  blacksmith  shop. 
With  a  thick  voice  he  asked  for  a  monkey- 
wrench,  and,  getting  one,  waded  back  into  the 
street. 

As  he  did  not  return  immediately,  the  black¬ 
smith  went  to  the  door  to  look  for  him.  He  was 
standing  in  three  feet  of  water,  working  over  a 
hydrant. 

“Say,  what  are  you  doing  there?”  called  the 
owner  of  the  wrench. 

The  drunk  paused,  braced  himsdf  against 
the  current,  and  called  back  with  true  dvic 
pride:  “Somebody’s  got  to  shut  this  water  off. 
We  can’t  waste  it  like  this.” 

0 

A  family  which  had  only  recently  come  into 
great  wealth  bought  a  huge  country  estate. 
One  day  at  a  reception  the  wife  was  telling  of 
the  new  purchase.  “It’s  all  so  interesting,”  she 
gushed.  “We’re  to  have  our  own  cattle  and 
horses  and  pigs  and  hens - ” 

“Oh,  hens?”  interrupted  another  guest. 
“And  they’ll  lay  fresh  eggs  for  you!” 

“I  don’t  know,”  was  the  rather  frigid  re¬ 
sponse.  “Of  course  our  hens  can  work  if 
they  want  to,  but  situated  as  we  are,  it 
really  won’t  be  necessary.” 

0 

John  Phillips,  the  magazine  editor,  has  a  sus- 
pidon  that  form  letters  are  sometimes  danger¬ 
ous.  Not  long  ago  he  wrote  a  letter  of  compl^nt 
to  a  Western  railroad  explaining  in  detail  why 
he  had  preferred  to  sit  up  all  night  in  a  smoking 
compartment  rather  than  share  his  berth  with 
a  fine  line  of  bugs  that  are  not  called  by  their 
first  name  in  polite  sodety.  The  letter  of 
apology  that  he  received  was  so  much  of  an 
apology  and  so  reasonable  an  explanation,  that 
Mr.  Phillips  felt  perhaps  he  had  been  unreason¬ 
able  in  filing  his  complaint,  when  he  happened 


to  notice  that  his  original  letter,  through  error, 
had  been  returned  with  the  letter  of  apology. 
Looking  at  it,  he  saw  scrawled  across  the  top 
this  blue-pencil  indorsement: 

“Send  this  guy  the  bedbug  letter.” 

0 

A  lawsuit  was  recently  in  full  swing,  and  dur¬ 
ing  its  progress  a  witness  was  cross-examined  as 
to  the  habits  and  character  of  the  defendant. 

“Has  Mr.  March  a  reputation  for.  being  ab¬ 
normally  lazy?”  asked  counsel  briskly. 

“W'ell,  sir,  it’s  this  way - ” 

“Will  you  kindly  answer  the  question  asked?” 
struck  in  the  irascible  lawyer. 

“Well,  sir,  1  was  going  to  say  it’s  this  way.  I 
don’t  want  to  do  the  gentleman  in  question  any 
injustice,  and  1  won’t  go  so  far  as  to  say,  sir, 
that  he’s  lazy,  exactly;  but  if  it  required  any 
voluntary  work  on  his  part  to  digest  his  food — 
why,  he’d  die  from  lack  of  nourishment,  sir.” 


Professor  John  F.  Genung  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege  is  a  man  not  easily  mistaken  for  any  one 
else.  He  has  a  very  individual  personality.  He 
wears  a  full  beard  and  a  full  complement  of  hair 
on  the  t(^  of  his  head.  His  eyes  have  a  peculiar 
twinkle  behind  his  glasses. 

Several  years  ago  he  went  up  to  a  Maine  re¬ 
sort  with  his  twin  brother,  whose  eyes  twinkled 
in  the  same  way  behind  the  same  kind  of  glasses 
and  whose  beard  matched  that  of  the  professor 
to  a  hair.  Professor  Genung  had  his  hair  cut 
by  the  hotel  barber  the  next  morning.  Before 
he  could  realize  what  was  happening,  the  bar¬ 
ber  drenched  his  head  with  a  wonderful  hair 
tonic  of  his  own  make.  At  five  o’clock  that  after¬ 
noon  the  professor’s  twin  brother  stepped  into 
the  same  chair  for  a  much-needed  hair-cut. 

The  barber  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and 
then,  grabbing  his  precious  bottle  of  hair  tonic, 
he  leaned  over  and  said  confidentially: 

“Say,  Bo,  was  1  deceiving  you  this  morning? 
Not  me.  I’m  honest,  I  am.  I  tell  you  what  I’ll 
do  now.  I’ll  cut  you  free,  if  you  will  give  me  a 
testimonial  for  this  tonic.” 

0 

A  hypochondriac  friend  of  Nat  Goodwin’s 
was  staying  with  the  actor  at  his  home  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from 
chronic  dyspepsia.  One  day  he  was  taking  a 
walk  along  the  beach  with  his  host. 

“I  have  derived  relief  from  drinking  a  glass  of 
salt  water  from  the  tide,”  said  the  invalid  solemn¬ 
ly.  “Do  you  think  I  might  take  a  second?” 

Goodwin  reflected  deeply.  “Well,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  with  equal  seriousness,  “I  don’t  think  a 
second  would  be  missed.” 


- lONVERSATIONS,  lectures,  ser- 

Cmons,  newspaper  editorials, 
magazine  articles,  all  indicate 
— — — J  how  alert  we  are  in  this  country 
to  learn  our  lessons  from  the  great  war. 
Lessons  for  our  business  men.  Lessons  for 
our  educators.  Lessons  for  our  statesmen. 
Lessons  for  our  pacificists  and  for  our  mili¬ 
tarists.  We  must  adnut,  those  of  us  who 
have  been  preaching  p>eace,  that  we  have 
had  our  eyes  sadly  opened  to  the  fact  that 
the  millennium  is  not  due  next  year.  That, 
much  as  we  cleave  to  peace,  much  as  we 
despise  war,  we  are  not  thereby  automatic¬ 
ally  freed  from  the  possibility  of  war.  That 
while  we  “seek  peace  and  pursue  it,”  w’ar 
may  overtake  us. 

We  have  not  been  wholly  blind  to  this 
possibility.  In  six  years  we  have  spent  one 
billion  four  hundred  million  dollars  on  our 
army,  na\y,  and  coast  defenses.  Whether 
we  have  spent  the  money  wisely  is  another 
question,  but  we  are  spending  the  money. 
We  are  spending  it  now  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  a  year — a  huge 
sum.  Shall  we  go  on  spending  as  much,  or 
more,  or  less,  or  nothing? 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  other  na¬ 
tions  if  we  were  frankly  and  bravely  to 
adopt  as  a  nation  the  policy  of  non-resist¬ 
ance?  Would  it  be  brave  or  foolhardy? 
Every  man  who  reads  these  lines  will 
recall  the  course  of  sprouts  the  bby  is  put 
through  by  his  playmates  when  they  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  boy’s  father  has  forbidden 
him  to  fight.  He  is  fair  game  and  easy. 


Nations  are  managed  by  grown-up  boys. 
What  the  boys  in  the  other  nations  decide 
to  do  after  tl^  war  will  help  to  decide  what 
we  should  do.  But  in  the  end  we  must  de¬ 
cide  it  for  ourselves.  We  have  elected  to 
be  a  world  power.  We  w'ould  not  be  worth 
shucks  if  we  had  not  so  elected.  We  know 
now  that  we  are  going  to  play  with  neigh¬ 
bor  boys.  We  know  now  that  the  rules  of 
the  game  will  be  made  by  the  stronger  boys. 
We  know  now  that  if  we  are  strong  and  fear¬ 
less,  our  word  will  have  more  weight  than 
if  we  are  timid  and  defenseless. 

FOR  AMERICAN  DEFENSE 

The  editors  of  Everybody’s  believe  that 
this  question  of  national  defense  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  facing  our  country  at  this 
time,  and  that  our  solution  concerns  the 
rest  of  the  world  almost  as  much  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  us.  W’e  believe  that  our  readers  want, 
and  should  have,  all  the  information  they 
can  get  on  this  subject.  For  that  purpose 
we  have  asked  some  of  the  big  men  of  .Amer¬ 
ica  to  tell  you  what  they  think  .America 
should  do. 

On  page  120  in  this  number  you  will 
find  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  thinks  Amer¬ 
ica  should  do.  Whereas  the  section  in 
which  this  With  Everybody’s  Pubush- 
ERS  is  printed  goes  to  press  to-morrow,  the 
section  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  article 
is  printed  does  not  go  to  press  for  two 
w’eeks.  We  have  not  yet  seen  his  article 
and  we  do  not  know  what  his  suggestions 
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are,  but  we  believe  that  they  will  deser\’e 
and  receive  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  his  countrymen. 

In  later  numbers  we  will  have  articles  by 
men  in  other  walks  of  life — men  who  write 
interestingly  and  whose  opinions  count. 

OUR  ABUSED  FOREBEARS 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  comfort  in  assur¬ 
ing  ourselves  that  the  war  in  Europe  is  a 
slip-back  into  barbarism.  We  have  all  said 
it.  The  thought  helps  to  restore  our  re¬ 
spect  for  our  civilization,  our  self-resp>ect. 
Self-resp>ect  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to 
have,  but  honesty  is  better.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  war  lies  immediately  and  unes- 
capably  upon  the  shoulders  of  men  who  are 
living  to-day.  Calling  it  barbaric  and  then 
by  some  subtle-minded  trick  shoving  the 
responsibility  back  on  less  cultured  fore¬ 
bears,  is  a  clever  duck,  but  it  won’t  work. 
It  isn’t  honest. 

The  nations  will  come  out  of  the  war  p>oor 
in  pxKket,  chastened  in  spirit,  and  sick  of 
war,  but  there  is  almost  bound  to  be  left  a 
lot  of  smoldering  animosities,  which  may 
at  a  later  day  flame  out  in  a  greater  war. 
Before  we  can  stop  war,  we  must  discover 
some  spiritual  melting-pot  in  which  the 
jealousies,  animosities,  and  selfishness  of 
the  nations  may  be  toiled  to  the  surface 
and  skimmed  off  harmlessly.  There  are 
many  who  believe  that  before  wars  will 
cease,  it  may  be  necessary  to  discover  some 
substitute  for  those  things  which  they  claim 
men  will  miss  when  wars  do  cease. 

Why  do  men  go  to  war?  Millions  of  men 
who  have  no  real  idea  what  it  is  all  about. 
“Patriotism,”  you  answer.  When  men  love 
a  thing  so  much  that  they  will  give  their 
lives  for  it,  that  is  some  love. 

And  when  a  man  risks  his  life,  is  he  not 
made  a  bigger  man? 


When  we  shout  for  our  governor,  or  our 
President,  or  our  country,  it  is  good  for  us 
— we  stretch  our  souls.  We  climb  up  on  to 
the  p>eaks  with  the  big  fellows.  We  bring 
a  larger  vision  into  the  humdrum.  That 
thing  in  the  soul  of  man  which  makes  him 
himgry  for  the  heights  is  the  priceless  urge 
that  is  carrying  man  toward  the  archangel. 

To  the  man  of  humdrum  life,  war  is  his 
purple  day,  and  he  goes  to  it  as  instinctive¬ 
ly  and  as  irresistibly  as  the  thirsty  hart  that 
panteth  for  the  water  brook. 

Every  man  who  is  worth  his  salt  means 
some  day,  somehow,  to  be  a  hero.  To  the 
world,  if  pK)ssible,  but  certainly  to  himself. 
He  must  do  greatly,  or  dare  greatly,  or  en¬ 
dure  greatly,  before  the  urge  in  him  will  be 
app)eased. 

THE  NATIONS’  GIFTS  TO  US 

Another  article  in  this  number  we  want 
very  much  that  you  should  read.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Billy  Hard  on  p>age  13.  Just  as 
writing,  it  is  a  superb  piece  of  work.  It  is 
crowded  so  full  of  information  that  you  will 
have  to  read  it  very  closely  to  get  all  there 
is  in  it;  and  as  for  interest,  it  answers  the 
question  which  has  very  probably  been  in 
your  thought  and  which  you  would  very 
much  like  to  have  answered.  What  con¬ 
tribution  has  Russia  made,  and  England 
and  France  and  Germany,  to  the  life  which 
we  live  to-day?  What  worth-while  thing 
would  we  not  have  had  in  our  life  to-day, 
or  not  have  had  in  such  measure,  if  Russia 
or  England  or  France  or  Germany  had  never 
been? 

We  will  understand  these  countries  better 
and  appreciate  them  more  if  we  know  what 
they  have  contributed  to  us.  And  we  are 
much  less  likely  to  have  trouble  with  p>eople 
who  have  done  nice  things  for  us  and  whose 
efforts  we  ap)preciate. 


The  End  of  his  Purple  Day 

When  we  read  things  like  the  following  how  can  we  consider  soberly  such  possibil¬ 
ities  for  ourselves,  our  brothers,  and  yet  isn’t  this  just  what  we  must  do? 

An  extract  from  a  letter  published  in  "The  National  Stviss,”  on  November  16th.  and 
written  by  a  Swiss  who  is  doing  Red  Cross  work  at  Brussels,  says: 

“The  number  of  German  wounded  arriving  here  is  unimaginable.  Trains  which  we 
call  cemetery  trains,  full  of  piled-up  dead  soldiers,  continue  to  arrive  from  the  front. 
They  contain  bundles  of  dead;  that  is,  four  bodies  tied  together  to  facilitate  transportation. 

“The  bodies  are  bnmed  promptly  In  special  furnaces  erected  just  outside  of  Brussels.** 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  personal  letter  which  was  shown  to  us:  “I  saw  on  three 
occasions  a  canal  bridged  with  human  bodies,  and  the  final  victors’* — the  “final  victors,** 
forsooth! — “crossed  on  those  bodies  of  their  own  comrades!" 
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The  Comforts 

of  Home 

can  be  fully  enjoyed  only  by 
those  who  are  mentally  and 
physically  well  — 

Health  first,  pleasure  follows. 

Health  of  body  and  brain 
calls  for  proper  food  to  repair 
the  daily  waste  from  work  or 
play. 

The  every-day  diet  is  often 
deficient  in  some  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  needed  for  balanced  up¬ 
keep — such  as  phosphates  for  the  brain,  iron  for  the  blood,  and 
lime  for  the  bones. 

Grape-Nuts 

FOOD 

—  made  of  prime  wheat  and  malted  barley  —  contains  in  easily 
digestible  form,  all  the  nutriment  of  the  grains,  including  the  vit2d 
mineral  salts. 

That,  along  with  delicious  flavour,  is  why  Grape-Nuts  has  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  breakfast  dish  the  world  over. 

For  brain  workers,  growing  children,  and  those  who  would  make 
their  lives  tend  toward  the  best  possible  health  and  happiness. 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for  GRAPE-NUTS 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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The  Victor  Record  catalog 
is  the  most  complete 
catalog  of  music  in 
all  the  world 


and  tells  you  exactly 
what  a  Victor  or 
Victrola  will  bring 
_  into  your  home. 


Thf  advertiwtnmts  in  Ever\-bodyi  Magazine  are  indezed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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It  presents  to  you  the  most  comprehensive  || 

list  of  music  ever  cataloeecl.  ii 

It  places  before  you  in  concise  form  and  in  Ij 

alphabetical  order  the  titles  of  thousands  of  ||' 

musical  compositions,  old  and  new. 

It  helps  you  to  an  easy  familiarity  with  the 
works  of  all  the  great  composers. 

It  enables  you  to  know  definitely  the  exact 
music  in  the  repertoire  of  the  world’s  greatest 
artists. 

It  gives  the  synopsis  of  various  operas  and 
a  brief  biography  of  famous  artists  and  com¬ 
posers. 

It  contains  numerous  portraits  of  noted 
singers,  musicians  and  composers,  and  pictures 
of  scenes  from  operas. 

It  shows  you  that  no  matter  what  music  you 
most  enjoy,  the  \'ictor  or  Victrola  will  com¬ 
pletely  satisfy  every’  musical  longing. 

It  makes  clear  to  you  just  how  easily  all  the 
mu.sic  of  all  the  world  can  become  an  entertain¬ 
ing  and  instructive  part  of  your  everyday  life. 


This  378-page  book  lists  more  than  Sooo  Victor 
Records,  and  is  of  interest  to  every  one. 

It  costs  us  more  than  $100,000  every  year,  and 
we  want  every  music  lover  to  have  a  copy. 

Any  V^ictor  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  copy 
of  this  great  catalog  of  music,  or  send  to  us  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  copy  free,  postage  paid. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles 
from  $10  to  $200. 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Caaaden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sfrltagf  CraaorlMM  Ca.,  Muatnal.  ri—rtiia  DtebibuMn 

New  Victor  Record*  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of 
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Who  wants  Good  Light? 


Who  wants  his  office  employees 
to  do  more  and  better  work  with 
fewer  mistakes,  fewer  headaches,  and 
fewer  “  days  off  ”  ?  Do  you  ? 

Then  yon  want  good  light. 

Who  wants  more  customers?  Who 
wants  customers  to  stay  longer  and 
buy  more?  Who  wants  better  satisfied 
customers  and  more  profit  ?  Do  you  ? 

Then  you  want  good  light. 

Who  has  charge  of  a  store,  office, 
factory,  theatre,  hotel,  church  or  other 
building  that  has  poor  light  and  high 
bills  for  current  ?  Have  you  ? 

Then  you  want  good  light. 


Alba  Lialiting  Unit  :  “  It  enables 

everybo^  to  see  and  work  better,  with¬ 
out  eyestrain  and  irritation.” 


Alba  Lighting  Equipment 

enables  everybody  to  see  and  work  better,  without  eye-strain 
and  irritation.  Alba  softens  the  light  and  sends  it  where  it 
is  needed  to  display  merchandise  and  to  see  by  and  work 
by.  Alba  gets  more  light  from  the  same  current  or  the 
same  light  from  less  current  —  saves  you  money. 

Send  for  these  Pamphlets.  The  Lighting  Pamphlets  listed  in  the  coupon  below 
'tell  how  to  get  good  light  for  the  purposes  named.  One  or  more  of  them 
will  be  sent  free  on  request  Send  for  the  pamphlets  which  interest  you 
and  for  a  Portfolio  of  Individual  Suggestions  for  your  needs. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company  Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  Showrooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St  Louis,  Boston,  Oocinnati 
Reg  US  Pat  Off  Cleveland,  Uallaa,  San  Francisco  Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co  Ltd  Toronto 
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EJEfB/aaTEAR  OFF-CHECK  SUBJECT-SIGN  AND  MAILySfc 
Macbeth-Evaiu  Glasa  Co..  PittsburRh:  Send  article  on  Good  Livht  for  subject  checked  and 
Portfolio  of  Individual  LiRtatinR  SuRRestions  for  mjr  needs  to  name  and  address  stRned  below  i  U-I-IS 

1—  Homes  3— Resuurantt  5— Offices  7— Hotels  ♦—Theatres  II— Cburcties 

2—  Department  Stores  4— Stores  4— Clubs  S— Banks  l»-Hospitals 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>-body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  p-age  4. 
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keep  house  without  ^ 

Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup. 

“It  seems  to  fit  exactly  into  every  kind  of  menu. 
And  it  makes  the  whole  meal  taste  better  and  go  better. 

“You  can  prepare  it  in  half-a-dozen  different  ways, 
and  either  light  or  hearty  as  you  choose — a  plain  tomato- 
bouillon  or  a  rich  cream-of-tomato,  or  with  croutons  in 
it  or  a  little  cheese  grated  over  the  surface  if  you  like. 

“Served  in  bouillon-cups  and  topped  with  whipped 
cream  it  makes  the  prettiest  kind  of  a  luncheon-course. 
Or  for  a  family  supper  have  boiled  rice  or  noodles  in  it 
Euid  there  is  half  yoiir  supper  ready  in  no 

“Of  course  I  buy  it  by  the  dozen — 
that’s  the  only  way.  ” 

21  kinds  10c  a  can  HwWwiH 
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Brightening  the  Lives 
of  your 

Children’s  Children 


Not  the  name  of  a  thin^but  the  mark  of  a  Service 


The  Advertisetr.ents  in  Everybody’s  Masazine  are  indeied.  Turn  to  pairc  4. 
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Keep  storm  and  cold  outside! 


Home  should  be  the  most 
jolly  and  cozy  spot  in  all 
the  world,  especially  for 
little  folks  —  a  healthfully 
warmed  place  where  chil¬ 
dren  can  play  and  grow 
sturdy,  and  get  well  ready 
to  help  put  the  world  up 
another  notch  or  so.  To 
make  your  house  that  kind 
of  a  home,  its  genial  atmos¬ 
phere  loved  today  and 
never-to-be-forgotten,  is 
forever  guaranteed  by 


Radiators 


Boilers 


High  winds  cannot  arrest  nor  chilling 
cold  offset  the  ample  flow  of  warmth 
from  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Radiators.  The  world-wide  rapidly  increasing  use  of  these  out¬ 
fits  proves  they  are  the  most  economical  in  fuel,  far  eas¬ 
ier  to  run  than  a  stove,  and  so  durable  that  they  will 
outlast  the  building  they  heat. 

We  make  IDEAL  Boilers  for  hard  coal.  IDEAL  SMOKELESS 
Boilers  for  soft  coal  or  lignites,  IDEAL  Wood  Burning  Boilers, 

IDEAL  Boilers  for  gas  or  oil.  They  get  the 
utmost  heat  from  the  fuel  burned. 

They  arc  absolutely  tight,  hence  send  no  coal-gases, 
fumes,  soot  or  ash-dust  to  living  rooms,  thereby  pro¬ 
tecting  the  health  and  greatly  reducing  cleaning 
drudgery.  They  are  a  permanent  investment — insuring 
quicker  sale  of  property  or  larger  rentals. 

Midwinter  initallatibnt  made 
aukkly.  without  tearing  up,  and  no 
disturbance  to  family  or  old  heating 
devices  until  ready  to  start  fire  in 
the  IDEAL.  Boiler 

We  cordially  invite  the  inquiry  of 
those  interested  in  stores,  schools, 
churches,  farms  or  city  houses,  etc. 

Will  gladly  send  booklets  and  helpful 
information  ahthout  cost  or  obligation. 

Why  not  write  today?  Iron  prices 
now  rule  the  most  attractive  in  a 
decade.  Actnowl 


A  No.S.lS-WinBALBoilcf  asd 
MS  aq.  It.  of  3i-la.  AMERICAN 
kadtatura.coallBgo«raer9196. 
were  aaed  lo  heal  ihla  cottage. 
At  ihit  price  the  gooda  cas  DC 
liougbl  ol  as,  repnlable.  compc' 
lest  Fitter.  This  did  aot  Is. 
clade  coalol  labor,  pipe,  valves. 
Irelght.  etc.,  which  are  eatra 
aad  vary  accordlsg  to  clloullc 
asd  other  coaditloas. 


;  SISO  stationary  Cleaner 

Ask  for  catalog  of  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cltanti, 
with  iron  suction  pipe  run¬ 
ning  to  each  floor.  Guar¬ 
anteed  unfailing. 


Showrooms  and  Ware¬ 
houses  in  all  large 
cities 


AMERICANRADIATOR  rOMPANY 


Write  Department  20 
816-E32  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  arriting  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Start  your  Berkey  Gf  Gay  collection  today 


Our  ''Knoleworth''  realizes 
the  beauty  of  walnut 

.  ’^'HE  Seventeenth  Century  in  England  was 

k  t  a  period  when  some  men  earned  lasting 

ifame  because  of  their  creation  and  designing 
of  furniture.  Our  master  workers  have  made 
careful  studies  of  authentic  originals  of  this 
period,  and  we  have  developed  from  these 
our  new  offering,  “Knoleworth"  furniture. 

Q  In  “Knoleworth"  the  rarest  beauty  of  our 
splendid  American  walnut  is  developed. 
Seldom  have  the  delicate  texture  and  superb 
finish  of  this  wood  been  so  perfectly  realized. 

IQ  “Knoleworth"  is  made  for  the  dining 
room,  bed  room  and  library.  At  fjresent  we 
make  upwards  of  five  hundred  different  pieces. 

The  prices,  you  will  be  pleased  to  find,  are  very 
reasonable.  The  following  firms  exemplify  Berkey 
6-  Gay  representation: 

Manhall  Field  y  Co ,  Chiuso  Ljiininert  Fvwniture  Co..  St  Lout* 
Paine  Furniture  Co,  Boston  W.  y  J.  Sloane,  San  Francisco 
The  Sterling  y  Weki)  Co,  Cleveland  Frederick  y  Nelson.  Seattle 

Berkey  dr  Gay  Furniture  Co. 

Factory,  Executive  Officct  and  Show  Rooms  vBlltmK  / 

1 59  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  a!?!  - 

Eastern  Office  and  Show  Rooms 
115-1 19  East  40ih  Street  New  York 

Any  of  the  followne  publicaiiont  free  on  reaani  "The  Story  of 
Berkey  Cay."  "EmenaeMM  Your  Gurrri  "  "Thmet  to  Remember.’* 

"Masterpieces  m  Mnuwrc."  Etiitne  Fiddi'  In  Amsterdam  ' 


This  inlmiet  mmr^  of 
haner  /a>  you 

mck  Berkey  Guy 
ptU€. 
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BY 


for  Elbert  Hubbard's  new  book — “Health  in  the  Making.”  Written  in  his  attractive  manner  and  filled 
with  his  shrewd  philosophy  together  with  capital  advice  on  Sanatogen,  health  and  contentment.  It  is  FREE. 
Tear  this  oS  as  a  reminder  to  Address  THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  30- Y,  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


‘^unless  my  health 
should  fail  me” 


AND  try  as  you  will,  sometimes  you  can 
ycA  not  banish  that  nameless  dread  of  ill 
JL  health.  For  already  the  endless  worries 
and  the  overwork  and  the  insistent  pressure  of 
business  seem  to  be  telling  on  you.  And  when 
you  think  of  all  that  you  hope  to  do  for  that 
boy  of  yours  or  for  your  family,  you  cannot 
K«lr.  k,.»  “Will  my  hesJth  last?” 


We  cannot  stay  the  march  of  time,  but  we  tan  wisely 
aid  nature  to  repair  the  ravages  of  years  of  toil.  And 
Sanatogen,  true  food-tonic,  has  splendidly  fulfilled  its 
miuion  of  infusing  new  vigor  and  endurance  and  re^ 
serve  force  into  those  who,  perhaps  like  yourself,  have 
undermined  their  health. 


04  Hmrj  Wattmuu,  the  famous  editorwrite$  i 
do  not  think  I  could  have  recoircred  my  vitality, 
have  done,  without  this  Saoatoc^n  oprratiac  cqu^y 
the  digcfUve  org-.uu  and  nerve  centers.  ~ 

Mms.  OUvs  Schntnsr,  the  gifted  urriter,  states : 
"NolhiBV  that  1  Iutc  taken  lor  yean  baa  given 
a  sense  os  vigov  ns  Sanatogen.'* 


GruuJ  Prise,  Imtemmtisusl  Cengress 
%f  Medutue,  Lsmdem,  191J. 


And  SO  scores  upon  scores  of  other  famous  people  have 
testified  in  grateful  letters  to  the  good  that  Sanatogen 
has  done  them.  But  even  more  convincing  is  the  testi-^ 
mony  of  21,000  doctors,  who  after  watching  countless 
cases,  have  endorsed  Sanatogen  in  terms  of  sincere 
praise.  And  with  that  weight  of  evidence  in  mind, 
how  long  will  you  postpone  knowing  how  Sanatogen 
protects  your  health  f 
Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists  everywhere,  in 
3  sizes,  from  $1.00  up. 


II 
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Manag^  the  Business  of  8,500,000  Telephones 


Imagine  a  manufacturing  business 
having  millions  of  customers  scattered 
over  die  country,  with  millions  of  ac¬ 
counts  on  its  books,  most  of  them 
less  than  $30  a  year,  and  including 
a  multitude  of  5-cent  cheurges. 

Consider  it  as  having  shops  and 
offices  in  thousands  of  cities,  and 
reaching  with  its  output  70,000  places, 
more  than  there  are  post  offices  in  the 
United  States.  Think  of  the  task  of 
patroling  1 6,000,000  miles  of  connect¬ 
ing  highways  constsmtly  in  use. 

This  gives  you  a  fzunt  idea  of  the 
business  of  managing  the  Bell  System. 

Not  all  the  8,500,000  telephones 
are  in  use  at  once,  but  the  manage¬ 
ment  must  have  facilities  always  ad¬ 
equate  to  any  demands  for  instant, 
direct  communication. 


In  so  vast  an  undertaking,  every 
branch  of  the  organization  must  work 
in  harmony,  guided  by  one  policy. 
The  entire  plant  must  be  managed  in 
the  light  of  accumulated  experience, 
and  with  the  most  careful  business 
judgment 

The  aim  of  the  Bell  System  is  to 
make  the  telephone  of  the  utmost  use¬ 
fulness.  This  requires  an  army  of 
loyal  men  and  women,  inspired  by  a 
leadership  having  a  high  sense  of  its 
obligations  to  the  public. 

Animated  by  the  spirit  of  service, 
and  unhampered  by  red  tape,  the 
1 50,000  Bell  employes  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  upon  their  own  initiative.  They 
work  together  intelligently  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  democracy  to  give  the  public 
good  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  Syatem  Universal  Service 


The  advertUements  in  Ever>'bodv'>  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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The  latest  twirl  I 
The  latest  dipt 

Dip  into  that  tin  of  LUCKY  STRIKE 
And  twirl  for  yourself 
A  fresh,  aromatic, 

Delicious  cigarette  — 

It’ll  put  trot  in  your  toes  I 

LUCKY  STRIKE 

ROLL  CUT  TOBACCO 

All  the  wise  one*  are  taking  to  making  their  own 
cigarettes  nowadays;  and  there's  nothing  so  delicious  as 
mild,  sweet,  mellow  LUCKY  STRIKE,  rich  and  tasty, 
fresh  and  crumbly. 

The  new  Roll  Cut  is  the  proper  caper.  You  can  get 
it  now  in  a  special  5c  tin;  )uat  the  handy  size  to  tuck  in 
your  jih-pocket  next  time  you  go  trotting. 

In  Sc  and  10c  tins  sad  in  50c  sad  $1.00  Class  Huasidots. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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Realize  this  ambition, 
when  assisted  by  Cuti- 
cura  Ointment,  by  keep¬ 
ing  your  scalp  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  and  free  from 
dandruff,  itching  and  ii^ 
ritation,  usually  the  cause 
of  premature  loss  of  hair. 

^  SAMPLES  FREE  ^ 

Cutleun  and  Cutirura  Ointment  are  aold 
tbrouahout  the  world,  (tend  po«t-eard  to  neareat 
depot  (or  free  Mmple  o(  each  with  32-pa«e  book: 
Newben’,  27.  Charterhouae  8q.,  London;  R.  Towns 
A  Co..  Sydney.  N.8.W.;  Lennon.  Ltd..  Cape  Town; 
MuUer.  Maclean  A  Co..  Calcutta  and  Bombay; 
Potter  Drug  and  Cham.  Corp.,  Boaton.  U.8.A. 


I 


No  Mimilar  area  ^  in  the  world 
excels  in  attractiveness  our  own 
South  during  the  winter  months 


Here  win  be  found  all  grada¬ 
tions  of  climate  from  the  crisp 
and  bracing  air  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  Western  North  Carolina 
to  the  warm,  balmy  atmosphere  of 
the  sea  level. 

There  is,  beyond  this,  natural 
scenery  whose  grandeur  and  loveli¬ 
ness  are  known  throughout  the  world. 

This  remarkable  section  is  ideal  for 
an  out-of-door  life  when  the  North  is 
snow  and  storm  bound. 

It  is  within  20  to  36  hours  travel  from 
New  York,  Chicago  and  points  North  and 
West.  It  includes  such  resorts  as  Ashe¬ 
ville  in  The  Land  of  the  Sky,  Augusta, 
Aiken,  Charleston,  Camden,  Columbia, 
Summerville,  Savannah,  Brunswick,  Florida 
points.  Pass  Christian,  Biloxi,  Gulf  Port, 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans  on  the  Gulf  Coast, 
and  a  score  of  other  resorts  offering  every 
comfort  and  luxury  to  winter  sojourners. 
They  are  all  reached  by 

SpuTHERN  Railway 

)  Pneniier  Carrier  of  the  South 

Southern  Railway  is  the  preferred  route 
to  New  Orleans  for  Mardi  Gras  tourists  and 
also  affords  a  charming  and  diversified  way 
to  reach  the  California  Expositions. 


New  York: . 264  Fifth  Avenue 

Boston:  332  Washington  Street 

Philadelphia; .  828  Chestnut  Street 

Washington: . 70S  Fifteenth  St..  N.  W. 

Chicago:  S6  West  Adams  Street 


St.  Louis:  .......  719  Olive  Street 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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The  cureed  shape  of  the  teeth 
of  Timhen  ‘helUaT  tears  assures 
a  still  treater  detree  of  quietness 
to  Timken-Detroit  Axles. 


Gear  Dentistry 


those  teeth  should  have.  Timken  metal¬ 
lurgists,  chemists,  production  men,  have 
combined  their  talent  for  the  proper  steels, 
their  right  heat- treatment  and  the  most 
careful  finish,  ev’en  to  grinding  by  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Timken-patented  process. 

The  story  of  silent,  ‘sweet-running’ 
gears  is  told,  with  other  interesting  facts 
about  axles  and  about  bearings  in  the 
Timken  Primers,  sent  free  on  request  to 
Dept.  G-1  either  Timken  Company.  No 
salesman  will  call,  no  follow-up  letters 
sent  you.  Write  for  the  Primers  today. 


Getting  full  power  to  the  wheels,  where 
it  pushes  your  car,  means  gears  with  per¬ 
fect  teeth  of  scientifically  correct  shajx'. 

Timken  men  have  specialized  for  more 
than  ten  years  on  motor  car  axles  alone. 
.And  men  within  the  Timken-Detroit  or¬ 
ganization  have  specialized  on  gears. 

Wonderful  special  machines  cut  the 
teeth  of  Timken  gears.  Master  axle-gear 
engineers  have  determined  by  scientific 
study  and  years  of  actual  experience  with 
gears  in  all  sorts  of  service  just  what  form 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Mich. 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
C*ntont  C^io 
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Most  painters  are  anxious  to  do 
good  work.  Most  painters  know 
the  good  that 


Zinc 


does  in  paint.  You  are  the  deciding 
factor.  Do  you  want  the  best  paint 
on  your  house — or  don’t  you  ? 


Our  booklet,  *‘Your  Move,"  tells  ivly. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  409,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


“Poor  glasses  merely 
make  eyestrain  worse 

A  prescription  from  the  best 
eye  specialist  in  the  world 
would  do  you  more  harm  than 
good  unless  accurately  filled 
with  flawless  lenses  properly 
adjusted  in  a  correctly  designed 
mounting.  All  our  lenses  and 
mountings  are  made  by  the 
American  Optical  Company, 
because  we  know  that  their 
standardsofqual- 
ity  and  accuracy 
*re  as  high  as 
our  own.” 

Ask  your  ocu- 
list,  optometrist 
or  optician — he 
wlWk  knows. 


AMERICAN 
OPTICAL  CO. 
Sou  thbridffc.  Mass. 


LsrgfitMsmufMe- 

tmrers 

tsrUi,  Ffegtsiits 
Mnd  L«n$€$  Im  ik* 


BABSON 

South  American 

Service 


Our  Mr.  Babaon  sails  on  January  20th 
for  a  comprehensive  trip  around  South 
America,  per  S.  S.  Kroonland,  in  order  to 
inaugurate  a  confidential  service  for 
United  States  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  which  will  give  the  real  facts  con¬ 
cerning  trade  opportunities  and  credit 
conditions  on  this  Southern  Continent. 


Those  contemplating  such  a  trip  and  all 
who  cannot  personally  spare  the  time, 
who  have  some  special  question  which 
they  would  lihe  unswered  or  special  mis¬ 
sion  which  they  wotdd  like  performed, 
are  urg^  to  suhscribe  for  this  new  ser¬ 
vice.  For  terms  and  other  particulars 
address 

Dept.  E.44-A  of 

THE  BABSON  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 


Easiaeerias  Block, 


WoDoskr  Hilb,  Ms 


Largest  Trade  Organitation  of  its  Character 
in  America. 


YOU  can  keep  nearly  every¬ 
thin^  in  home,  office  or  store 


A  thing  in  home,  office  or  store 
always  perfectly  oiled,  “clean 
as  a  whistle,”  polished  bright  as 
new  and  as  free  from  rust  and 
tarnish  as  the  day  it  was  bought 
Try  **3-in-One”  for  sewing 
machines,  clocks,  cameras,  type¬ 
writers,  fnmitnre,  bathroom  fix- 
t  ares, electric  fans,  lawn  mowers, 
gans,  fishing  rods  and  reels,  etc. 

Three  sizes— 10c,  25c  and  50c. 
Sold  at  all  good  stores. 


3-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

42  CTH.  Broadway,  New  York* 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>'body‘t  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


First  in  War.  After  the  U.  S. 

Government  had  made  exhaustive 
and  comparative  tests  of  automatic  pistols — 

“The  Colt  was  adopted  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  because  of  its  marked  superiority  to 
any  other  pistol” 

First  in  Peace.  Because  the  Colt  embodies  the  two  chief  es> 

■entials  required  in  a  firearm  for  the  protection  of  home  and  family, 
namely,  s^ety  plus  quickness.  In  the  Colt  you  have  automatic 
safety — the  positive  kind  of  safety.  The  famous  Colt  Grip 
Safety  not  only  protects  you,  but 

Enable*  You  to  Fire  the  First  Shot  First 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “  How  to  Shoot,"  and  Catalog  20.  If  you  want  a  copjr  of  the 
famous  war  picture,  “Colts  to  the  Front"  (miniature  shown  here),  size  26  a  22  ins,,  done 
in  full  colors,  ready  for  framing,  enclose  10c  for  postage,  etc. 

COLTS  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFC.  CO..  Hartford,  Conn. 
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ATWOOD  GRAPEFRUIT 

No  Other  Grapefruit  Equals  It  In  Flavor 

The  superiority  of  Atwood  Grapefruit  is  not  an  accident.  From  the 
first  planting  the  Atwood  Grapefruit  Co.  has  sacrificed  everything  for 
QUALITY.  An  initial  e.xpense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  was 
incurred,  while  everything  that  scientific  culture  and  experience  could  suggest 
was  done  to  produce  QUALITY.  Even  then  some  trees  at  maturity  bore 
simply  ji:^o0d  grapefruit,  but  >tof  good  enough  for  the  Ativood  Brand.  These 
trees  were  cut  down  and  replaced  by  superior  varieties. 

So  through  the  various  processes  of  selection,  cultivation  and  elimination  has 
evolved  the  ATWOOD  FLAVOR,  as  hard  to  describe  as  it  is  difficult  to  produce. 
People  who  have  eaten  Atwood  Grapefruit  say : 

**  It  it  abtolutely  the  best  grepefruit  1  ever  I  "  At  utual  your  grapefruit  it  way  ahead.” 


*****‘^'  “  Fully  ripe  and  deliciout.” 

"  Fruit  it  fine  and  full  flavored,  ‘The  Bett  .  l  « t 

Ever’  ”  "  well-known  phytician  wntet:  “  I  pretenbe 

«Ti.  ’.u  •  .  z_  •.  1.  .  •  j »  grapefruit  for  all  my  patienta, 

*They  are  the  mcett  fruit  we  have  ever  tried.”  tell  them  to  be  ture  and 

"The  bett  that  we  have  been  able  to  tecure.”  get  Atwood  Grapefruit.” 

Atwood  Grapefruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade-mark  wrapper 
of  the  Atwood  Grapefruit  Co. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

ATWOOD  GRAPEFRUIT  CO.  80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 
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Y^OU  can  own  a  BurrowcsTable.  Terms 
1  7  *  arc  very  easy — #1  or  more  down  (de- 

pending  uiwn  size  and  style  selected),  and  a 
small  amount  each  month.  Prices 
from  SI  5  up.  Curs, balls, 
etc.,  free.  ^ 


BURROWES 


Home  Billiard  Table 

needs  no  special  room.  It  can  be  mounted  on  dininc  or  library 
table  or  on  their  own  legs  of  folding  stand.  Put  up  or  taken 
down  in  a  minute.  Sizes  range  up  to  4S  x9  feet  (standard). 
Burrowes  Tables  are  splendidly  made  and  correct  In  every 
detail.  The  most  expert  shots,  calling  for  skill  of  the  high¬ 
est  order,  can  be  executed  with  the  utmost  piecislon.  Some 
of  the  leading  professionals  use  Burrowes  Tables  for  home 
practice. 

FREE  TRIAL -NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  of  first  Installment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on 
It  one  week.  It  unsatisfactory  return  It.  and  on  Its  receipt 
we  will  refund  your  deptsdt.  This  ensures  you  afrrctrtal. 
Write  today  lor  Illustrated  catalog  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  63  Spring  St.,  PortlantI,  Me. 

BI^ROWEI^  RttMiMB  IftMct  ypWMH  BTC  Wart<l>Hl»»dRr4. 

Dnund  Bl*IUU»m  E.s  Foklii^  Cvd  TBlilw->IM<l  hj  Go«4  ronHun  IlMkn. 
Bl'RROWE{<  Motb  Pruof  ('Bmi  hmt  <m  Fnc  Trtel— No  Dova. 


Old  and  Young  Thrive  on 
Purebred  Holstein  Cows’  Milk. 

Recause  of  their  low  vitality  and  thin  blood,  old  people  and  invalids 
should  daily  drink  purebred  rei^istered  Holstein  cows’  milk,  because 
it  imparts  the  threat  vitality  of  the  large,  healthy,  rugged,  black-and- 
white  Holstein  cow  to  the  consumer.  'I'he  very  small,  fat  globules 
and  the  perfect  character  of  the  other  solids  in  Holstein  milk  make  it 
easy  to  digest  and  assimilate.  Old  and  feeble  people  will  find  it  very 
sustaining,  and  in  many  cases  will,  through  its  daily  use,  **pick  up  * 
in  desh.  This  milk  costs  no  more  than  others.  It  is  naturally  light- 
colored.  Don't  imagine  that  yellow  milk  is  better,  for  it  isn’t. 

Our  foremost  medical^  authorities  on  infant  feeding  recommend 
purebred  Holstein  cows*  milk  for  babies  that  cannot  be  breast-fed. 
It  is  positively  the  best  milk  for  c^mvalescents.  feeble  children,  and 
in  all  cases  where  a  run-df»wn  or  I>adly  nourished  condition  exists. 

Send  for  our  free  brKiklet,  “The  Story  of  Holstein  Cows'  Milk.’* 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
4>V  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Seeds,Plants, Roses 

Trees,  Shrubs, 
Bulbs,  etc.,  by 
mail,  express  or 
freight.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

Everything  you 
want  for  lawn,  gar¬ 
den  or  orchard.  1 ,200  acres  devoted  to  grow¬ 
ing  stock,  60  in  bai^y  roses  alone.  45  green¬ 
houses.  61  years' experience.  192-page  Catalog 
Free.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  STORES  ft  HAEIISON  CO..  Bex  416 .  PaieMvab.  a 


Foy’s  Big  Book  Free 

Pnm  TDV  An  encTclopedU  of  poultry  information 
iwuLini  -  how  to  buy,  raise  and  aell  poultry  at  a 
profit  Most  vahuble,  com-  IMII  CAIIIDC  *nUen  by  a  man 
picte  book  ever  published  —  nnU  jyUAlM  who  knows.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  poultry  and  pigeons  in  natural  colors.  LOW 
PRICKS  on  fowls,  eggs  and  incubators.  Don’t  CAD  PBACIT 

do  uiythiag  till  ycMi  get  this  Bik  Free  Book — oritelodsy  rUIV  I  ntini 
Frank  Foy.  I'uultry  Farm.  Itox  37.  t'linton.  Iowa 


INGEE  VOSHS 

I  Sfan^  a  Oaks  Ii.\y kJljlJ 

raw  ftp*  ftl vftys  (rwa  ••  thHr  ftwa  roots— oro 
obooitttoijr  Ifto  M«l  for  Xkm  ooiotoor  pUsutr.  Bead  today  for 

*'Ncw  Goldc  to  RoecCnltare*'  lor  1*16 

~K*s  fpeo.  It  loa'i  a  satalog— lt'6  aa  Maeattoaal  work  oa 
rooo  mvlag.  ProAuelj  lUasiroicd.  Peacribea  otrr  lOOll 
rorletico  of  roata  aad  othor  Bower*  aad  ttllo  how  to  grow  them. 
8»fe  dellTery  gmaroDieed.  Bolobllshed  IfdB.  Ttgreeaboaoeo. 
TU  DUiflU  *  OOVAU  00.,  Bag  IM  W«i  Oma.  td. 

(Ibc  Colorabo 

A  besiitiful  Genuine  Topaz,  of  purest  white 
color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancy, 
and  great  liardness.  Kndorsrd  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts.  Kar  superior  to  the  best  imitation  Dia¬ 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember.  I  guarantee 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price. 
ii.^Bieach,  S  for  Site,  up  to  two  carats. 

Free  bofiklet.  Address  with  remittance, 

N.  U^llF.MftNN,  l.igrrl  OoU^r, 

1536  OuRifM  Street,  Ileover.  Col. 


Print  Your  Own 

cards,  circulars,  book, 

small  ncwspaprr,&c.  PRESS  g>,  l-.-ircrrsizetlK. 

Rotary  $ii0.  Money  saver  and  maker. 
For  old  or  young,  bus!  ness  or  pleasure. 
Everything  easy  by  printed  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  to  the  factory  to-day  lor 
illustrated  catalog  of  presses,  type, 
cards,  i>ai>er,  samples,  etc.  Address 
THE  PRESS  CO..  Mcridca.ComcctlcM 


Does  The  Socket  ('hafe  ^oiir  Stump.^ 


Buchstein’s  Vulcanized 
N.  FiBcr  **•***•' 

>  •  ■  '*umr,  n»ol,  Rtai, 


Co.,  rit  6(h  g .  XflnOraiwFlK.  M.im 


r  iNk  Wet  than  t 
I'her  dollar,  wmnf 


TYPEWRITERS  tmTo'‘$6l 


I.iM>k  at  these  Itargaifis!  Typewriters  Rebuilt  In  our 
own  Faitories,  and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Ramlngtoiis  $30  to  $BB  Bnltlis  $18  to  $40 
Underwoods  $36  to  $40  Royals  $35  to  $46 
L.  C.  Baltks  $30  to  $60  OUwsrs  $30  to  $36 
We  have  oiliery.  of  course.  Send  for  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  theni,  and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

Aswricfts  Wriliat  Hsrhisf  Co.,  be..  345  Rnsdwiy,  N.  Y. 


The  adx-ertisements  in  Everx-body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  .j. 


|\  \  Keeps  on 

V\,  ‘j  Grovring 
Popularity 

Chalmen  'Porosknk*  Under- 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


SECTIONAL 
I  BOOKCASES 


are  made  for  Httle  Kbrarieo  that  are  bound  to  grow. 
You  will  find  thrm  adapted  to  the  books  you  have 
and  are  netting  this  season,  and  you  will  be  just  as 
delishted  m^th  their  usefulness,  fitness,  Iteauty,  sood 
qiiaitty,  and  economy  when  you  have  hundreds  of 
books  in  your  owm  collection. 

You  can  start  with  one  section  and  add  as  needed. 

We  have  aj^encies  everywhere. 

Gunn  quality  is  guaranteed. 

Our  pnces  are  lower  than  others. 

Write  fr>f  Souvenir  b*>okmark  and  Catalog  .^^***^* 
showing  the  removal4e,  non^binding  (kM>rs. 
alxence  of  disfiguring  iron  bands,  and  the  /.a 
handsome  Ssnttary,  Missioo.  Coloni.-i].  ami  If  fraSUl 
Sundard  desffBS.  I« 

GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.  ^ 

lirKtaraSL.IM.L  Il,Cnal  tABck 


CONGRESS 

PLAYING  CARDS 


EDGES  CLUB  INDEXES 


For  Social  Play 

ConersM  Cards  ara  daHchtfiil 
to  aya  and  hand.  Art  backs  In 
bill  color.  AIr'.Cushlon  Finish 
makas  daalinc  a  pleasure. 
AJrCaaUoa  riaiab  Ckkiaaaaas 


THE 

,0,  official "Ults 

RD  GAMES  AS 


e  up  to-date  .v 

)  15c.  IN  STAVIPS 


PLAYING  CARDS 


For  General  Play 

Better  Cards  can  not  be  had 
at  the  price.  Good  carda  can 
not  be  aold  for  leaa  than 
Bicycle. 

lyory  or  Air  •  Caskioa  Fiaiak 


THE  U.  3.  PLAYING  CARD  CO..  CINCINNATI,  U.  S.  A. 


wear  has  won  more  than  a 
milhoo  friends — and  keeps  on 
winning  more.  Buy  it  your- 
sdf.  It’s  flexible,  cotnf or^le, 
durable. 

UiioB  Snks,  Shift*  and  Dtawen. 
AO  Myte*.  But — hay  by  the  lahtl 
to  get  the  genuine, 
itai  Year  Dtakr  or  SenJ  hr  Boehld 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 
O  Bridge  SUreat,  AatlvdaM,  N.T. 

>/j»  mtoktrt  0/  Ckmlmtrt  String  NmUt 
Uni0H  Soils,  Fmtl  mnd  WinirrwtigOt 

This  Lmhoi  om  Eoory  GarmtoA 


—the  it  not  delicate, 

— not  thort-lived, 

as  some  people  suppose.  Judge  the 
Jersey  by  the  facts.  In  1913  there 
were  among 

The  Jersey 

cows  ofTidally  tested  for  the  year 
18  cows  which  averaged  12  years 
7  months  of  age.  Their  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  muk  was  8617  pounite. 
Average  butter  fat,  387  pounds. 


Longevity,  Constitution  and  Economic 
Production  are  Jersey  characteristics. 
She  is  everywhere  proving  suitable 
to  the  Amencan  climate  and  farming 
conditions. 


Use  American  Jersey  Cattle  Clab 
aaa  W.asa  St.. New  York  city 


L/lMEFtS 

,  trade  mark 
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Run  Away-Alone-Y oung—Pretty^nd  at  Sea 


And  when  you  find  out  why  this  adorable  girl 
had  to  run  away  youll  love  her  all  the  more. 

“LITTLE  MISS  GROUCH’^ 

by 

SAMUEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS 

(Author  of  “The  Clarion,”  “The  Health  Master,” 
etc.)  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  entertaining 
serials  ever  published  in  THE  DELINEATOR. 

The  scenes  are  laid  on  a  Transatlantic  liner  and 
wireless  plays  a  big  part  in  the  fiin.  So  does 
a  splendid  young  hero.  You  shouldn’t  miss  a 
line  of  this  sparkling  love-story.  Begin  it  in 

THE  DELINEATOR 

FOR  JANUARY 

15c  a  Copy  $1.50  a  Year 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  =  BUTTERICK  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


The  advertisemenu  in  Ever>’t>odv'i  Macuine  art  todtstd.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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California  Expositions 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  the  trip. 

Get  your  accommodations  before 
the  rush.  Select  the  train  of  perfect 
comfort, 

Sunset  Limited 

Every  day  in  the  year — No  extra  Fare 

New  Orleans,  Los  Angdes,  San  Diego,  San  Frandsco 


Traversing  America’s  most  romantic 
and  picturesque  region,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  over  the 

Southern  Pacific  —  Sunset  Route 

**77he  Expomtion  Lm»—I9iS‘* 

Oil-Buming  locomotives,  no  cinders;  rock  bdlasted 
roadbed,  no  dust;  automatic  electric  block  signal 
system;  through  Observation  and  Dining  Car. 

For  information  and  illustrated  literature,  address 


NEW  YORK  CITY  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANOSC 

SSS  Braaawar  Mstrepolilaa  Bank  BaiUiac  Flood  Baildias 
HOUSTON— Soatkora  Pacific  BaikUas 
As— *i—  aS  —  tha  Uaitod  Stalos,  Mexico,  Cabo,  Earope 
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The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog  for  1 915  is  a  bright  book 
of  182  pages,  with  hundreds  of 
illustrations  and  carefully  written 
descriptions  of  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  It  tells  the  Plain  Truth, 
and  is  a  safe  guide  to  success  in 
the  garden.  It  is  mailed  free  to 
everyone  who  wants  to  plant 

Burpee  -  Quality 
Seeds  that  Grow 

Our  reputation  for  efficient  service 
is  built  about  the  Burpee  Idea 
of  Quality  First,  and  to  “  give 
rather  than  to  get  all  that  is  pos¬ 
sible.”  Hence,  we  have  not 
advanced  prices  because  of  the 
shortage  caused  by  the  war  and 
we  deliver  seeds  free  by  parcels 
post.  We  trust  that  you  will 
read  our  Silent  Salesman.  A 
post  card  will  bring  it.  Write 
today,  and  kindly  mention 
Everybody's  Magazine. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burp**  Baildias*  PhiladcIpliM 


—  OO  Yoo  KmpTUs 

SUPERB  BAADER  W  IVIIII 


tillwell-California-Home  books 

’RBrRBSBNTATIVB  CAUFOUOA  HOMBS" 
so  Id(«l  Pteiw.  SI600  to  »6000-PhCT  SOe 
“WBST  COAST  BUNGALOWS 
SI  Pluu.  t«aO  to  S2000-Pr1re  SOc 
“UTTLB  BUNGALOWS” 

I  PUlM.  1300  to  tl700-Prtc«  ISc 

SPECIAL  OPPBR 
Ul  3  Books  for  SI— Postpaid 

Mooey  bork  U  not  wtlsM 

E.  W.  STNJ.WEU  *  ea,  kcMacts.  4211  MME  MM.  US  IBSaES 


fV  For  the  Voice 

^  ^  PmwoHy  raHoro  eoachs.  farltatioa  «r  loriBMi  of 

t***  throat.  Uiod  throoirbaat  tha  world  by  proni- 
aoot  pobile  opoakors  and  Aston.  Tho  otandard 
raoncdy  for  throat  troobloa. 

Caaoaaioat  and  affacttro  and  parfortly  aafa  to 
oaa  froaly.  Contain  no  opiataa--wiIl  not  affoct  Um 
appstita  or  dtpartlan. 

Bold  only  ia  Boxoa—noTar  in  balk . 

’7"  xi-w-  Se. Me,  and  Sl.M.  Boanj^pyoa. 

JOHN  L  BROWN  «  SON  Boetsm.  Maas. 


Going  to  Build 

Remodel  or  Repair? 


YOU  can  actually 
*  save  one-third  to 
one-half  on  your 
buildinj;  material  bill, 
so  write  today  for  these 
two  free  books  and  see  and  Matstial  Caapitls 
Jadae  (or  yourself.  fsr  Haaaos  fna 

Onr  RulIdinE  Material  Cat-  SoAQOO 
alosr  shows  8.000  price  bar-  ap 

Kalns  and  our  Plan  Book 
shows  splendid  views  and  floor  plans  of  SO 
modem  homes  and  bunaalows.  You  can 
remodel,  repair  or  build  new  for  much  less 
than  you  expected. 

Wa  aMp  a»arya»hars  avsrythlan  la  tha  any  ad 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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What  does  the  New  Year  mean  to  YOU? 


Is  it  to  be  the  same 
oltl  grind  of  hard 
work,  uncongenial 
1915  employment  and 

nWore  mdney  “'P 

!  D  .,1  0  Is  it  to  be  another 

1  opEttcf  JOu!  8  8  twelve  months  of 
[lO.  J  12  b  U  standing  still  while 

j  ^^rWy411C6ro©Bt22 you  watch  other 

at '  25  2B  21  '28  2S  3fl  ll  2®*  the  advance- 

ment  you  hoped  to 
_ _  _  get  ? 

■  Or,  will  you  make  it  a  year  of  real  achieve¬ 
ment?  Will  you  realize  now  that  the  better 
job  goes  only  to  the  man  who  has  the  training, 
and  will  you  take  steps  now  to  get  the  training 
that  the  better  job  requires? 

If  you  really  WANT  the  coming  year  to  count 
for  eomething,  let  the  International  Correepond- 
ence  Schools  help  you  to  make  your  progreaa 
SURE  and  TANGIBLE. 


It  is  the  business  of  the 
1.  C.  S.  to  raise  salaries. 

For  24  years  the  1.  C.  S.  have 
been  training  men  for  success  in  the  kind 
of  work  they  like  best.  During  this  period, 
many  thousands  of  earnest,,  ambitious  men 
of  all  ages  and  occupations  have  obtained 
better-paying  positions  in  more  congenial 
surroundings  through  a  course  of  L  C.  S. 
instruction. 

Let  the  1.  C.  S.  help  you,  too.  Join 
the  army  of  well-paid  men. 

Mark  the  Coupon 

The  coming  year  is  the  most  important 
in  your  life.  Get  a  real  start  now.  The 
first  essential  to  success  is  initiative.  Mark 
and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


r INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

I  Bwi  laee  scranton.  pa. 

IKxpUin,  withoat  farther  obligmUon  on  my  part,  bow 
I  f  n  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


I  Name _ 

I  PrcsentOccnpatl 
I  Street  and  No.  _ 
I  City  _ 
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The  roof  is  apt  to  be  one  of  the  very  last 
things  to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of 
a  building.  It  really  ought  to  be  among  the  first. 

Owners  wake  up  to  this  fact  when  they  bemn  to 
pay  bills  for  repairs  and  damage  caused  by  feaks. 

Permanent  buildings  deserve  permanent  roofs. 

The  most  economical  and  altogether  satisfactory 
permanent  roof  is  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  most  of  the  neat  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants  and  textile  mills  of  the  country, 
the  great  railroad  terminals  and  skyscrapers 
carry  roofs  of  this  type.  Some  of  these  are  from 
twenty  to  thi^  years  old  and  are  still  in  ser¬ 
viceable  condition. 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification,  with  roofing  dia¬ 
grams,  mailed  free  on  request  to  any  one  interested. 


&)edol  Note:  We  advise  incoiporatins  in  plans  the  full  wordinc  of 
The  Barrett  Specification  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstandins.  If 
auiy  abbreviated  form  is  desired,  however,  the  foUowinc  is  suggested: 

ROOFING -Shall  be  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof,  laid  as  directed  in 
printed  Specification,  revised  Aumtst  IS,  1911.  using  the  materials 
specified  and  subject  to  the  inspection  requirement. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

St.  Louis  Cleroland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh 

Di'trott  Birmingham  Kansas  City  MinncapoliS'^^^B 

Salt  Lake  City  S  attic 

The  P-ATKawN  MAM’FACTcaiXG  Co..  Limited;  Montreal  . 

Toronto  \Vinnip<'g  V.meouver  St.John. N.B.  llalilas.N.S.  Sydney.N.S. 


Buffalo  OnenU  F3«rtr1e  Co, 
BuiUing,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

>lrt/kifer*a."  Esenwein  g 

Jotmaon,  BiUfalo,  N.Y. 
Ceaerol  ContrmrtHr;  John 
Gill  g  Son.  CWvaUixl,  O. 
Soofyn  ;  Macinrirth  Bros. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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VORY  SOAP  knows 


is  used  winter,  sununer, 
1  spring  and  (all  with  equal  satisfaction.  Whether  the  skin  is 
cold  and  chapp>ed  or  hot  and  tanned.  Ivory  feels  mild  and 
soothing.  It  contains  nothing  that  can  irritate  at  any  time.  It 
is  made  of  the  highest  grade  materials.  It  is  so  perfectly  made 
that  it  has  no  “  free"  alkali  or  unsaponihed  oil.  It  is  mild,  pure 
soap — nothing  else. 

fT  floats 


IVORY  SOAP 
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